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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD 


Vor. LXX. 

The | ‘The nomination of John W. 
Democratic avis for President by the 
Convention - 


Democratic National Conven- 
tion at New York on July 9 was the climax 
of an episode that has no parallel in our 
political history. There had been convention 
deadlocks before in the camps of both the 
great parties, but never had a group of dele- 
gates sat for two weeks, taking a hundred 
ballots, without any one of the candidates 
attaining even a bare majority of the votes 
cast. The Republicans at Cleveland in 
their three-day conference early in June 
had given a clear illustration of effective 
party leadership, if nothing more. At 
New York, on the other hand, aspirants 
for party favor were many, while leaders 
seemed wanting. There, too, there was 
far more eagerness to commit the party 
on current issues. In the outcome, the 
contrast between the two conventions was 
less marked than might have been expected. 
Radicalism made no greater inroads at 
New York than at Cleveland. Yet Mr. 
Davis declared for “no compromise with 
reaction”? and Mr. W. J. Bryan offered his 
help in the campaign. But before that 
happy ending was achieved the trail fol- 
lowed by the perspiring Democrats was 
a long and tortuous one. 

Democrats 


Pay Tribute 
to Harding 


On Monday, the last day of 
June, that being the sixth day 
of the convention, balloting 
began for the presidential nomination. 
The balloting was preceded, however, by 
the reading of a special resolution, as a 
supplement to the elaborate series of resolu- 
tions known as the “Platform,” that had 
been adopted at two o'clock Sunday morn- 
ing after a day and a night of controversy. 
The additional plank of Monday morning 


was presented by the Hon. William Jennings 
Bryan; and it conveyed a respectful tribute 
to the memory of President Harding. The 
convention’s chairman, Senator Thomas 
J. Walsh, of Montana, called for a rising 
vote, and all of the delegates and alternates 
responded. A stranger to our American 
ways, who had been :vijiowing the course 
of the Democratic convention, might have 
imagined that one-half of this great body 
was near the point of doiny violence to the 
other half, while the only sentiment that 
the two halves held in common was one of 
abhorrence for the Republican party and 
especially for the Harding Administration. 
The “keynote speech” that had been de- 
livered on Tuesday, June 24, by Senator Pat 
Harrison, of Mississippi—a twe-hours’ effort 
of furious partisan oratory—had lashed the 
Republican party and stripped it of every- 
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thing that had cloaked its real character of 
malign wickedness. Senator Harrison began 
with Samuel J. Tilden’s arraignment of 
Republican corruption almost half a cen- 
tury ago, but applied himself chiefly to the 
exposure of the Republican party as it 
exists to-day. Yet the whole convention 
paused to pay sincere homage to the 
Republican President who died in office 
last year. 


—_ Meanwhile, New York City 
menittes ; ite wv , is 
at New York WAS doing its very best to en 


tertain the Democratic hosts, 
and visiting Republicans were occupying 
many of the best seats in the convention 
hall. It was stated by the Chairman of the 
local committee that Republicans in New 
York had contributed almost nine-tenths 
of the fund for the convention’s expenses. 
In so far as they were not absorbed by their 
convention duties—by the strife over plat- 
form planks, and the rivalries of the numer- 
ous candidates, of whom Senator Pat 
Harrison himself was one—the chief per- 
sonages of this great convention were 
visiting their friends and exchanging warm 
greetings with the citizens of New York and 





vicinity, quite regardless of party. In- 


spite of the rabid oratory that the occasion 
demanded, there was the utmost good feel- 
ing between individual Republicans and 
individual Democrats. The numerous State 
organizations in New York, like the Ohio 
Society or the Missouri Society, were wel- 
coming the delegates from their native 
commonwealths. The Democrats were 
somewhat at odds among themselves, 
because it was their duty to take their con- 
vention fight over candidates in all serious- 
ness. But since this fight did not concern 
members of the other party, it was par- 
ticularly easy for Republicans in New York 
to extend the glad hand to their Democratic 
visitors from the South and the West. 


The Old Parties Ty short, there are no deep 
Have Much convictions that so separate 
in Common 3 

Republicans and Democrats 
at the present time as to give the slightest 
tinge of embarrassment to their private 
intercourse with one another. The Demo- 
cratic leaders knew President Harding as 
an American type that is to be found in 
both parties. He was essentially a simple- 
hearted man, very human and lovable, iar 
from self-conceit, and not impelled by driv- 
ing and restless ambition. He was loyal 


to friends who had attached themselves to 
him, and he was apt to over-estimate the 
ability of these private friends to render 
public service that would justify their being 
named for high places in the Government. 
It was a gencrous impulse that swayed the 
Democratic convention when Mr. Bryan 
presented the Harding resolution, which, 
at Senator Walsh’s suggestion, was so im- 
pressively adopted. There was no danger 
that men like Mr. Bryan or Senator Walsh 
would take the stump in the approaching 
campaign and cast reflections upon Mr. 
Harding’s personal or official character. 
But there had been some danger that par- 
tisans of less knowledge and discretion 
might in the heat of a campaign say unkind 
things about Mr. Coolidge’s predecessor, 
who had been bearing his burdens with 
manly effort to do his full duty as President 
when he fell at his post. Such indiscretiors 
were, fortunately, checked in advance by 
the rising vote of the Democratic conven- 
tion, when.at the suggestion of Mr. Bryan 
it paid its tribute to President Harding. 


—_ bd om Before the convention came to 
resident s « ~ 7 Q] ap 
jin end it had occasion to serd 


a tribute of profound sym- 
pathy to the White House, by reason of the 
sad death of Calvin Coolidge, Junior, the 
sixteen-year-old son of the President. This 
promising lad, a typical young American, 
had become the victim of blood poisoning, 
due to an infected foot. The Americans are 
a home-loving people, with strong family at- 
tachments, and the entire nation felt keenly 
the bereavement of Mr. and Mrs. Coolidge. 
No expressions could have been more 
heartfelt and genuine than those of the 
great representative body of Democrats in 
Madison Square Garden, who voiced “loyal 
and affectionate regard” for the father and 
mother, and hoped that they might “find 
solace and strength in the thought of the 
loving sympathy of the American people.” 


Wilson's Name Tf the Republican convention 
0 on Every at Cleveland did not adopt a 
rator's Tongue ~ ; 

formal resolution of respect 
for the memory of Woodrow Wilson, who 
had died still more recently than Warren 
G. Harding, no one will be likely to think 
that the omission was intentional or signifi- 
cant. Mr. Harding had died in office, 
while Mr. Wilson was a private citizen. 
Nevertheless, it would have been a graceful 
and proper thing if the Republicans at 
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THE COOLIDGE FAMILY JUST BEFORE THE DEATH OF CALVIN, JUNIOR—WITH GENERAL AND 
MRS. DAWES AND THE TWO CAMPAIGN ADVISERS 
(Calvin Coolidge, Junior, in this picture, stands back of his mother and next to Mr. Frank Stearns. John Coolidge 


stands between Mr. Stearns and Mr. William H. Butler. 


In the front row are General Dawes, Republican nominee 


for the vice-presidency, Mrs. Coolidge, the President, and Mrs. Dawes) 


Cleveland had recognized the passing away 
of an eminent American leader who had 
served eight years in the presidency. There 
was hardly a speech of any length in the 
Democratic convention that did not sound 
the praises of Wilson and uphold his ideals. 
He has become, for the Democrats, a leader 
in the realm of lofty aims for America in its 
relations with all mankind. When, how- 
ever, it came to the question of adopting 
an explicit resolution demanding that the 
United States should enter the League of 
Nations—precisely the resolution that Wil- 
son himself would have made the chief 
one in the entire platform—the convention 
after a special debate rejected this plank 
by a vote of 742% to 353%. 


_——— It was not a question—so the 
anonization argument ran—of the end to 
of Wilson 


be attained, but of the best 
way to proceed. The convention accepted 
Wilson’s ideal of an international league 
for the prevention of war, but it was no 
longer prepared to make a partisan issue 
out of the demand for our immediate 


entrance into the present League. Mr. 
Wilson is not here to urge his views; and 
Republicans as well as Democrats can 
afford to estimate his career at its best. 
Jefferson and Madison saw many things in 
a way that deeply offended the political 
conservatism of Hamilton or Marshall. 
But we are now proud of them all, and 
have no reason to perpetuate their ani- 
mosities. The Republicans may well set 
Roosevelt on a pedestal, and the Democrats 
do themselves credit in canonizing Wilson, 
as they long ago made Jefferson a patron 
saint. It is easy to see now that, if Mr. 
Wilson had been a little more tactful, and a 
little less isolated in his habit of reaching 
determinations, we should have ratified 
the treaty promptly with a few mild Senate 
reservations that everybody would by this 
time have forgotten. But the situation as 
it was in rg1Qg will be restudied in days when 
fair-mindedness prevails over partisanship 
or prejudice; and then the force as well as 
the sincerity of Woodrow Wilson’s stern 
demand for the ratification of the treaty 
will be apparent enough. 
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League Views The Democrats at San Fran- 
r: the 1920 cisco, in 1920, were still close 
amparsr to the fight between Wilson 
and the Senate over the League of Nations; 
and Wilson’s one concern had been to have 
his party go on record in its platform as 
supporting his position. Accordingly, that 
convention demanded the ratification of 
the Versailles treaty and our immediate 
acceptance of membership in the League 
of Nations. Governor Cox of Ohio had 
not been one of the most conspicuous of the 
League advocates; but, having received 
the nomination, he accepted the platform 
in good faith, and made an increasingly 
earnest campaign for the ratification of the 
treaty. In due time he became a veritable 
apostle of the League doctrine. Mr. Cox 
personally would have been willing to 
accept a moderate program of Senate res- 
ervations. The Republicans, meantime, 
who had originally been willing enough to 
ratify the treaty with some explanations 
or reservations as to our being called upon 
to use force to suppress a belligerent aggres- 
sor, were becoming more skeptical about the 
League and more inclined to keep out of it 
and to make a separate peace with Germany. 


The Verdict The popular majority of about 
i seven million votes that elected 
Warren G. Harding and Cal- 

vin Coolidge, as against James M. Cox and 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, was taken by the 


Republicans as a verdict against our enter- 
ing the League of Nations. Wilson had 
demanded a “solemn referendum,” and 
many Democrats viewed the election result 
in this light, while others regarded it as 
one of those periodic swings of the political 
pendulum that meant nothing in particular 
as regards an issue of policy like the league. 
President Coolidge stands firmly on the vote 
of 1920 as having closed the league issue. 
The Cleveland platform, which is thoroughly 
satisfactory to Mr. Coolidge, declares for 
“agreement among the nations to prevent 
war and preserve peace’’; adherence of the 
United States to the Permanent Court of 
International Justice; and continuance on 
the part of the United States “to codperate 
with other nations in humanitarian efforts.” 
But it also declares: 

This Government has definitely refused. member- 

ship in the League of Nations and to assume any 
obligations under the Covenant of the League. On 
this we stand. 
The Democratic platform arraigns the 
Republicans in regard to foreign policies 
and extols the League of Nations ‘“‘as an 
agency working for peace.” 


Pv New Instead, however, of advising 
cmocratic that we enter the League, the 
Position ’ 


new Democratic plank of 1924 
merely says “that it is desirable, wise, and 
necessary to lift this question out of party 
politics, and to that end to take the sense 
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THE COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS, OR PLATFORM COMMITTEE, OF THE DEMOCRATIC 
NATIONAL CONVENTION 


(Seated, around the table, beginning at the left, are: Senator Robert L. Owen of Oklahoma, Senator William H. King 
of Utah, Alfred Lucking of Michigan, W. A. Ayres of Kansas, Senator Gilbert M. Hitchcock of Nebraska, W. H. 
O’Brien of Indiana, Joseph A. Kellogg of New York, William Jennings Bryan of Florida, Homer S. Cummings of 


Connecticut, chairman, and Newton D_ Baker of Ohio. 


Standing, left to right, are: Charles H. Mayer of Wisconsin, 


Senator T. H Caraway of Arkansas, Representative Finis H. Garrett of Tennessee, and Senator Key Pittman of Nevada) 
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of the American people at a referendum 
election.” Theoretically, this notion of 
having Congress submit the League question 
io popular vote at a time when no election 
is pending might seem very suitable. Prac- 
tically, of course, such a method of dealing 
with the issue is quite outside the realm of 
things possible. Even the question that the 
Democratic platform proposes to submit 
sacrifices the Wilson position in advance, 
because the public is asked merely to say 
whether or not we should join the League 
“upon such reservations or amendments to 
the Covenant of the League as the President 
and the Senate of the United States may 
agree upon.” Thus the great Democratic 
convention not only refused to advocate our 
straightforward entrance into the League 
as it stands, but it was not willing even to 
submit to the popular verdict the question 
whether we should pursue such a course. 


Whet ofan The voters are merely to be 
Advisory, invited to say whether or not 
Referendum’”’? ¢ 


they would favor our joining 
the League with amendments and reserva- 
tions. Thus the Republicans, accepting the 
popular verdict of 1920 as conclusive, have 
abandoned the League idea, while the 
Democrats are not willing even to go as far 
as Mr. Lodge and the Republican Senators 
went in 1919. Senators were then willing to 
ratify the treaty—and so voted—with cer- 
tain reservations, most of which were quite 
without significance. But the Democratic 
party of 1924 is not willing even to endorse 
the League with reservations. It weakly 
concedes that if there should be a direct 
and specific mandate on the part of the 
entire American people the Democrats 
would not refuse to obey the mandate but 
would be willing to accept the League with 
senatorial reservations or amendments. 
If this means anything at all, it means that 
the Democratic party has in point of fact 
abandoned the League just as completely 
as have the Republicans, although they have 
glossed this rejection over with fair and 
misleading phrases, in such a way as to 
make it appear to the superficial reader 
that they are League supporters. 

Mr. Baker's 


Unavailing 
Eloquence 


By far the ablest speaker on 
this subject in the Democratic 
convention was the Hon. New- 
ton D. Baker of Cleveland, who was Secre- 
tary of War in the Wilson Administration. 
Mr. Baker was a member of the platform 
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HON. NEWTON D. BAKER OF OHIO 


(The Secretary of War in President Wilson’s cabinet led 

in a notable though unsuccessful debate upon the floor 

of the Democratic convention, the purpose of which was 

to have his party take a firm stand in advocacy of Amer- 
ican membership in the League of Nations) 


committee, and he refused to acquiesce in 
the majority plank. Supported by several 
other members of the committee, he brought 
in a substitute plank which was debated 
by the convention for two hours and then 
defeated by a vote of more than two to one. 
The Baker plank itself was mild and 
persuasive, and it did not advocate our un- 
conditioned membership in the League; 
but it accepted responsibility and did not 
try to shift the question over to an absurd 
non-partisan “advisory” referendum, which 
Mr. Baker denounced as a mere subterfuge. 
Many Democrats of high character and 
principles like Mr. Baker have believed 
that this League question was the most 
important one to be considered. Mr. 
Baker personally was complimented and 
appreciated by his fellow Democrats, but 
his stand on the League was swept away by 
a vote that would seem to indicate that 
the Democrats are now just as far from 
favoring immediate membership in_ the 
League of Nations as are the Republi- 
cans. There were 742 delegates opposed to 
Mr. Baker’s p!an, with 353 favoring it. 
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Our Policy 
in Point 


of Fact 


This failure of the Democratic 
convention squarely to chal- 
lenge the Republican position 
on a major issue of policy must be regarded 
as adding immensely to Republican prestige 
in this year’s campaign. At the very 
moment when the Democrats were stig- 
matizing the Republican Administration 
as having ‘“‘no foreign policy,”’ it was an- 
nounced that President Coolidge had in- 
structed Ambassador Kellogg at London 
to participate in the July conference which 
had been arranged by Premiers MacDonald 
and Herriot, with a view to putting the 
plans of the Dawes Commission into early 
effect. Mr. Kellogg, as a lawyer of great 
experience and a man familiar with large 
affairs, was particularly well qualified to 
represent the United States in the conference 
that was to assemble July 16. In the Senate, 
Mr. Kellogg had never taken a narrowly 
partisan attitude, and he would have been 
willing enough to enter the League of 
Nations on very moderate conditions such 
as President Wilson could well enough 
have accepted. He will be a sympathetic 
particinant in the conference at London. 
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HON. FRANK B. KELLOGG, AMBASSADOR AT 
LONDON 


(Who had been instructed by the President to participate 

in a conference of the British and French premiers, at 

London, which had as its main object a method of putting 
the Dawes plan into effect) 


THE AMERICAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


Developmentof President Coolidge and Secre- 

the Hughes tary Hughes—though charged 
the Democratic platform 
with having no foreign policy—in point 
of fact have a very important and growingly 
successful foreign policy. They advocate 
the full entrance of the United States into 
the Permanent Court of International 
Justice; and they advocate the adoption 
by treaty of a code of international law 
which shall be made obligatory and upon 
which the Permanent Court can make its 
decisions. They are preparing for another 
disarmament conference. It was not a 
merely off-hand remark in Secretary Hughes’ 
famous New Haven speech that has re- 
sulted in the one promising plau for the 
settlement of outstanding European 
troubles. On the contrary, the Hughes 
suggestion of a commission of experts, with 
Americans taking part, was carefully and 
deliberately offered, as a consequence of 
inquiries and conversations that had paved 
the way for the proposal. The prompt 
acceptance of the Hughes plan by European 
governments was also the result of an in- 
telligent and constructive: mode of: proce- 
dure at Washington. The selection of men 
like General Dawes and Mr. Owen D. 
Young for the Experts’ Commission was 
not an accidental or perfunctory matter, 
but again the result of an efficient carrying 
out of a well-planned American policy. 


Experts Plan by 


How America The League of Nations in the 
Can Help ae has if 
Supenianily past year or two has accom 
plished some notably useful 

things, and we have been glad to accord 
them recognition and full praise. It is not 
true that President Coolidge or Secretary 
Hughes are disparaging the League of 
Nations or sneering at its efforts. The 
League. is proceeding industriously and 
hopefully. The Government at Washing- 
ton is finding many ways to codperate with 
the League; and it has been shown from 
time to time, as for example in this matter 
of the Dawes Commission, that there ‘are 
services that America can render precisely 
because our Government is not a constituent 
part of the League or an official member of 
all the commissions or councils or boards 
maintained by the principal allied govern- 
ments. The two outstanding international 
achievements of the period since 1921 have 


- been the Washington Conference on Naval 


Disarmament and the Dawes Commission 
on the problems of German finance and ot 

















reparations. In these two great under- 
takings the Republican Administration at 
Washington has had the foremost part. 
To argue, therefore, that we have drifted 
along with no foreign policy of late, and 
that our Department of State has been 
conducted in a feeble and helpless way, 
is to do grave injustice to what are the 
plain facts of the case. 





- —_ Secretary Hughes sailed on 
0es lO , ; , 1 ‘ 
Efglend July 12 in company with a 


large number of American 
lawyers who were outward bound for Lon- 
don to attend the annual meeting of the 
American Bar Association, which had 
decided this year to hold its sessions on the 
soil of England, from which came our com- 
mon law, our political principles, and much 
of our governmental tradition and mechan- 
ism. Two days before he sailed, at a prelim- 
inary meeting in Philadelphia, Mr. Hughes 
was accorded the honor of election as presi- 
dent of the American Bar Association. It 
was intimated among the diplomats and 
journalists of Europe that the distinguished 
American Secretary of State was to come 
into direct consultation with members of the 
British Government and other European 
statesmen, regarding the application of the 
Dawes report, and also—probably—regard- 
ing a future conference on submarines, gas, 
and aircraft. President Coolidge and 
Secretary Hughes had been in consultation 
with General Dawes and others; and un- 
doubtedly the Secretary had sailed with 
some very definite views as to further 
American action. Mr. Hughes is a great 
lawyer, who for some years was a great 
judge on our highest bench; and he has the 
gift of thorough analysis and lucid state- 
ment that makes him particularly impres- 
sive in the treatment of complicated mat- 
ters. Furthermore, he has a rare talent for 
economic and financial questions. 


America’s Doubtless the Secretary’s 
—w presence in Europe in July 
rogram : 7 
and August will have helped 

to solve some practical problems, and to 
accentuate the helpful American policies 
lor which the Coolidge Administration 
stands, without ambiguity. Differences 
regarding American foreign policy are not 
so great as partisan speakers or newspapers 
might lead the careless reader to believe. 
Mr. Owen D. Young is a Democrat, and 
he took part in the New York convention, 
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HON. CHARLES EVANS HUGHES, SECRETARY 
OF STATE 

(Mr. Hughes sailed for England last month, to attend 


a meeting of the American Bar Association. It is as- 
sumed that while abroad he will participate in discus- 
sions with European statesmen) 
while his colleague of the expert com- 
mission, Mr. Dawes, was honored at the 
Cleveland convention with the nomination 
for Vice-President. Both men have brought 
honor to the United States in carrying out 
the policies of the Administration. The 
Democratic platform pledges the party 
“to do all in its power to secure for our 
country that moral leadership in the family 
of nations, which, in the providence of God, 
has been so clearly marked out for it.””. The 
Republican platform is much more specific, 
and while commending what has been done, 
it advocates a new conference on the 
limitation of land forces and the use of 
submarines and poison gas, as proposed by 
President Coolidge, whenever the adoption 
of the reparations plan makes such a con- 

ference opportune. 


No Change The Republican platform re- 


Likely in Our minds us that during the last 
three years more than fifty 
treaties of international peace and good-will 
have been completed, and signed by the 
United States. Our relations to the Latin- 
American countries, particularly to Mexico, 


Attitude 
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© Underwood & Underwood 
HON. THOMAS J. WALSH, WHO PRESIDED OVER 
THE DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION 
(The Senator from Montana came to the convention 
with prestige won by his recent investigation of the oil- 
Janc muddle centering at Washington. His services as 
presiding officer added to his laurels; and it seemed that 
the convention was in a mood to name him for the vice 
presidency by acclamation on July 9, when he courteously 
but firmly declined in advance) 

are intelligently and hopefully presented. 
It is wholly permissible to change party 
control whenever the quadrennial oppor- 
tunity occurs; and the country will accept 
in perfect good temper the results of the 
election in November, whether the Harding- 
Coolidge-Hughes foreign policies and 
achievements are rewarded by success at 
the polls or otherwise. But in our opinion 
the record is a worthy one, and it ought not 
to be recklessly disparaged. A Democratic 
Administration would certainly continue 
most of the pending plans and methods. 


The “Klan” in The greatest excitement that 


the New York 


: was caused in the Democratic 
Convention 


convention by a platform ques- 
tion was aroused by an issue that did not 
lie between the two great parties, but that 
divided the Democrats almost evenly as 
among themselves. This issue was nothing 
more nor less than the attitude that the 
convention ought to take toward the 
Ku Klux Klan. The convention had 
assembled on Tuesday morning, June 24, 


and its organizing work had _ proceeded 
without much delay. Senator Pat Harrison 
of Mississippi had been made temporary 
chairman, as had been arranged for in 
advance by the National Committee, and 
Senator Walsh of Montana had been unan- 
imously elected as Permanent Chairman. 
The Credentials Committee had no work 
to do, although the Committee on Rules 
was somewhat delayed in its report by an 
unsuccessful attempt to secure abrogation 
of the traditional two-thirds rule for the 
nomination of candidates. As we have 
already remarked, it was not until Monday, 
July 1, that the convention was ready to 
begin voting on the names of presidential 
aspirants. This delay of almost a week was 
caused by the protracted and unavailing 
efforts of the platform committee to agree 
upon a unanimous report. The failure to 
agree was caused by differences on two 
questions only. One of these was the 
League of Nations, to which we have 
already referred at length. 


Refusal to 
Denounce the 
Society 


By far the greater delay, and 
deeper dissension, was caused 
by differences about the Klan. 
There was a determined effort to have a 
plank adopted which should denounce this 
society by name. Those who favored such 
denunciation were much more vociferous 
than those who opposed. But the opposi- 
tion in the platform committee, composed 
of a member from each State, was sufficient 
to secure a majority plank that upheld 
constitutional liberties and mentioned the 
name of no particular organization. A 
minority report was brought in which 
added a few sentences to the majority 
report in order to denounce the Ku Klux 
Klan by name. Two hours were allotted 
for debate, ex-Governor Pattangall of 
Maine leading the forces against the Klan 
while Mr. Homer Cummings of Connecticut, 
Chairman of the Platform Committee, 
managed the debate on behalf of the 
majority report. Bainbridge Colby, former 
Secretary of State in the Wilson Adminis- 
tration, was the principal speaker against 
the Klan, and William Jennings Bryan 
made the chief speech for the report that 
avoided mention of the society. There was 
great excitement and it took a long time to 
call the roll and obtain the result. One or two 
members changed their votes before the 
result was announced, and thus the majority 
report was sustained, 546.15 to 542.85. 
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Intense The vast majority of people 
Fel in New York City are foreign 
. born or the descendants of 
comparatively recent arrivals from Europe. 
They are Catholics and Jews rather than 
Protestants, and they had been aroused 
by the New York newspapers to a degree 
of animosity against the Ku Klux Klan 
that was more intense than the circum- 
stances would seem to merit. These 
people crowded the galleries of the vast 
convention hall. In view of this vast 
majority of metropolitan people who are 
not eligible for membership in the Klan, 
there has been no chance whatever for that 
fantastic organization either to flourish or 
to commit any acts of lawlessness or oppres- 
sion within a good many miles of Madison 
Square Garden. The Republicans at Cleve- 
land had not mentioned the Klan, but had 
adopted a plank on the orderly enforcement 
of law; and the Democratic platform, as 
adopted, merely sums up the familiar 
guarantees of the national and State con- 
stitutions. The objectionable practices 
of societies that wear masks and that have 
occasionally attempted to terrify bootleggers 
or other undesirable people by acting 
directly, instead of through due process of 
law, could not of course be countenanced 
by any respectable political party. 


Orators The debate on the Ku Klux 
we Klan seemed to relieve the 
Candidates : 

convention, and to clear the 

atmosphere altogether. Mr. Bryan’s ora- 
torical effort had prevailed. Having heard 
so much candid speaking, the whole con- 
vention was willing enough to let the plat- 
form stand as presented. The speeches 
of numerous orators who had placed the 
names of presidential candidates before 
the convention had occupied two or three 
days while the platform committee was at 
work. The New York newspapers were of 
opinion that the best of these was the 
speech of Mr. Franklin D. Roosevelt on 
behalf of Governor Smith of New York. 
The name of Mr. W. G. McAdoo was pre- 
sented by former Senator Phelan of Cali- 
fornia. Among the other candidates 
brought forward were Senator Underwood 
of Alabama, Mr. Cox of Ohio, Mr. John 
W. Davis of New York and West Virginia, 
Senator Glass of Virginia, Governor Ritchie 
of Maryland, Governor Silzer of New Jersey, 
Senator Robinson of Arkansas, Senator 
Harrison of Mississippi, Senator Ralston 
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HON. WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN, IN HIS SEAT 
AT THE DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION AS A 
DELEGATE FROM FLORIDA 


(Mr. Bryan was a member of the committee which 
framed the platform, and during the first half of the 
convention at least he was a conspicuous, influential, 
and popular figure. Later he was active in support of 
Mr. McAdoo’s candidacy, and lost the sympathy of many 
delegates and most of the audience in the galleries) 


of Indiana, Governor Jonathan M. Davis 
of Kansas, Senator Ferris of Michigan, 
Governor Bryan of Nebraska, and Hon. 
David F. Houston of New York, formerly 
of Missouri. In the course of the balloting 
a great many other Democrats received 
votes from time to time. 


Ballots The two leading candidates, 
and the as had been well known in 
Deadlock 


advance, were Mr. McAdoo, 
who now lives at Los Angeles, California, 
and Governor Smith of New York. Mr. 
McAdoo began with 431 votes as against 
241 for Smith, 59 for Cox, and much 
smaller numbers for about fifteen other 
candidates. On the eleventh ballot, Mr. 
McAdoo had gone to 476, and Smith was 
just above 300. Cox was running steadily 
at about 60, and John W. Davis, who had 
begun with 31, was passing Cox. Under- 
wood had reached 48 on the eighth ballot, 
but was usually holding nothing more than 
his original 42. Evidently the convention 











was proceeding in the light of previous 
experiences. Woodrow Wilson’s chances 
were not the best when the Baltimore 
convention opened, but he was nominated 
on the ferty-sixth ballot. In like manner, 
Governor Cox of Ohio was not the leading 
candidate when the Democrats met at San 
Francisco in 1920. Yet, by sheer persistence 
until the forty-fourth ballot, the Ohio man 
obtained the requisite two-thirds majority. 
The friends of numerous candidates in this 
New York convention took the position 
that neither McAdoo nor Smith could be 
nominated, if the so-called “favorite son” 
groups were only persistent enough. 


“Dark Horses” This idea held the convention 
se: _— crystallized in a lacge number 
oa of groups or blocs, and ren- 
dered it almost impossible to bring the 
delegates together in support of some 
prominent candidate. On the second day 
of the balloting they seemed inclined to 
swing toward John W. Davis, as a highly 
qualified man and an attractive person- 
ality. But Mr. Davis was practicing law 
in New York with certain wealthy Wall 
Street clients; and this fact, which means 
nothing except a recognition of his de- 
servedly high place at the Bar, was urged 
against him asa disqualification. Beginning 
with 31 votes, mostly from West Virginia 
and Louisiana, Mr. Davis had obtained 
about 130 votes on the twenty-third and 
twenty-fourth ballots; but on the fortieth 
his support had fallen to exactly 70 votes, 
where it remained for five days. Mr. 
Taggart of Indiana had carefully groomed 
Senator Ralston as the winning dark horse, 
and that gentleman began on the first ballot 
with Indiana’s thirty votes. It was not un- 
til about the fiftieth ballot that he began to 
show strength. On the fifty-fifth he had 97 
votes, but after a few more ballots he was 
down again almost where he started. On 
July 8 his chances seemed favorable again, 
but he withdrew finally. 


McAdoo's Meanwhile the greatest per- 
Strength Was Si-tence had been shown by the 
National ’ 


McAdoo forces under the re- 
markable generalship of Judge David Ladd 
Rockwell of Ohio, who could see no reason 
why the candidate who was far in the lead 
of all the others should confess defeat and 
throw up the sponge to oblige the hungry 
little Oliver Twists who were jealously 
crowding one another and demanding more. 
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There were 1098 votes in the convention, 
732 being necessary to a choice under t!e 
two-thirds rule that had been adopte:!. 
The majority of to98 would have becn 
550. Mr. McAdoo, beginning with 4:1 
votes on Monday, held his lead steadil,, 
although some of his supporters made ev- 
perimental changes. On the fortieth ballot 
his count was 505 as against 317 for Smith, 
71 for John W. Davis, 55 for Cox, and <9 
for Underwood. Mr. McAdoo’s support 
was coming from more than forty different 
States. Governor Smith’s, on the con- 
trary, was coming from about twenty 
States. The’ McAdoo support was well 
distributed, North, South, and West. The 
Smith support was almost entirely con- 
centrated in New York and contiguous 
or neighboring States. Thus almost one- 
third of his support was from the State of 
New York, and another third was from 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, and Connecticut. Of the 
remainder, the principal nucleus was in one 
compact region, of which wet Wisconsin 
was at the center. That is to say, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and Minnesota were giving 
Smith fifty or sixty votes. 


Smith a Strictly Everyone praised Governor 
Pvc 3 Smith for his well-known effi- 
andidale : ° . a> oie 
ciency in the affairs of his 

city and State, and for his unusual ability 
and promise. But it was also clearly evi- 
dent that his political strength lay in the 
strategic fact of the dominating position 
of New York City as respects the State, ard 
in the importance of the State itself in 
view of its great block of ninety delegates, 
which for many ballots were handled as a 
unit. Mr. McAdoo, on the contrary, was 
the only candidate who was showing nation- 
wide strength. On July 3 the convention 
began with the forty-third ballot aid 
ended at night with the sixty-first. The 
convention then adjourned until the after- 
noon of July 4. On the sixty-first ballot 
Mr. McAdoo had 46934 votes, Governer 
Smith 33534, John W. Davis 60, Mr. Cox 
54, Senator Underwood 42, Senator Ralston 
3734, Senator Glass of Virginia 25, 
Senator Owen of Oklahoma 24, Senator 
Robinson of Arkansas 23, and Governor 
Ritchie of Maryland 16%. It was hoped 


that during the recess of the forenoon of 
July 4 some understandings might be 
reached that would help to break the 
deadlock among the delegates. 
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The New York Meanwhile, various 
— = devices were proposed 

“eS that might help to 
break the Democratic deadlock on 
the fourth and fifth of July. Gov- 
ernor Smith and his friends sought 
permission to bring the Governor 
forward to address the delegates 
from their platform, along with 
other candidates. Quite properly, 
the McAdoo men opposed what 
seemed so undignified and improper 
an attempt to influence the dele- 
gates in the presence of the uncon- 
trollable pro-Smith thousands that 
packed the galleries. Mr. McAdoo 
afterwards explained that he was 
quite willing to have Governor 
Smith speak in his own State and 
City, but that to trot all the candi- 
dates out in a procession would 
take the convention’s time unduly. 
On Saturday afternoon, resolutions 
looking to the gradual elimination 














of the candidates having the small- 
est numbers of votes were rejected. 
Then came a resolution to adjourn 
the convention and reassemble at 
Kansas City. This-also was de- 
cisively voted down; and so the 
convention proceeded to take its 
seventy-third ballot, the McAdoo forces 
having held together with nearly 530 
votes and the Smith forces with a little 
more than 330, and with John W. Davis 
showing about 65 votes, Newton D. Baker 
10 less, Underwood 37, and Glass 25. The 
Rules Committee in its original report 
had found it impossible to abrogate the 
two-thirds rule. It might, however, have 
provided in advance some system for 
breaking a deadlock after, let us say, the 
fortieth ballot. It would have been easy 
to secure the advance adoption of such a 
plan; but when the seventieth ballot was 
reached and the two leading candidates 
had “dug into” their parallel entrench- 
ments, it seemed to be too late to secure 
acceptance for any scheme of automatic 
elimination. So adjournment until Mon- 
day, the 7th, was taken, with the idea that 
something would happen of itself. 


* — After a strong movement on 
Danis + Lvesday, July 8, toward Sena- 


tor Ralston of Indiana—which, 
however, proved as shortlived as it seemed 
at first vigorous—the exhausted delegates 


Photograph by Kadel & Herbert 
MR. AND MRS. WILLIAM GIBBS McADOO 


(For eighty-five ballots Mr. McAdoo was in the lead for the Demo- 
cratic presidential nomination, but on the eighth day of the deadlock 
he released those delegates who had been pledged to him as a result 
of his carrying State primaries in the West and South. Mrs. McAdoo, 
it will be remembered, is the youngest daughter of President Wilson) 


adjourned over night, after completing a 
round one hundred ballots. On_ that 
decisive night of the 8th, bath the McAdoo 
and Smith adherents found themselves 
released from their pledges. On the follow- 
ing day, Mr. McAdoo’s supporters inclined 
at first toward Edwin T. Meredith, and 
many of the Smith adherents voted for 
Oscar W. Underwood. But from the first, 
on that decisive Wednesday, a trend toward 
Mr. Davis was obvious. He had climbed to 
20314 votes on the preceding night, his high- 
water mark up to that time, his home State 
of West Virginia having kept him in the 
voting throughout the convention though 
at most times with only scattering and slim 
support elsewhere. The rorst ballot showed 
Mr. Davis in the lead, with 316 votes, 
Senator Underwood following with 229%. 
The next ballot brought the 40 votes of 
Texas to Mr. Davis; and his total was 4157s, 
Senator Underwood’s 307. The t1o3rd 
ballot was not far under way before it was 
apparent that John W. Davis was the man. 
Virginia, which had been steadfast for 
Senator Glass, gave Mr. Davis half her votes; 
Iowa, loyal hitherto to E. T. Meredith, 





120 
switched her 26 votes solidly to Mr. 
Davis. New York asked to change her 


vote and gave 60 to the new leader. When 
it was obvious that the West Virginia man 
was going to be chosen, Mr. Taggart, of 
Indiana, got Chairman Walsh’s eye and 
moved that John W. Davis be nominated by 
acclamation; and it was done with a roar. 

Gov. Bryan The long continued tension 
eased miraculously when the 
choice was made. It would be 
quite untrue to say that there was complete 
harmony among the lately warring leaders 
of.the Democratic party, but it is true that 
there was more amity and active endeavor 
to get together than would have seemed 
humanly possible twenty-four hours before. 
The delegates, anxious to get home, pro- 
ceeded to choose their candidate for the 
Vice-Presidency in the mood to act quickly 
and take almost anyone who measured up 
to a proper standard. Senator Walsh and 
&. T. Meredith had been most discussed, 
but each of them withdrew his name from 
consideration. Governor Charles W. Bryan 
of Nebraska was chosen on the first ballot, 
though not with the general acclaim from 
the delegates which Mr. Davis’ nomination 
had brought. The roll-call showed that the 
choice did not appeal to many of the 
Eastern States, who seemed to favor 
Governor Silzer of New Jersey. The 
Westerners successfully objected that John 
W. Davis was now an Eastern man, as he 
had changed his voting residence to New 
York, and claimed that second place on the 
ticket must go to the West. It is obvious 
that this sentiment was strongly reinforced 
by a desire to obtain the codperation of 
Governor Bryan’s more noted brother, who 
had, during the convention battle, assailed 
Mr. Davis on the score of his legal services 
to Wall Street clients. 


or 
Vice-President 


The Nominee John W. Davis is a fine figure 
ew! of an American, a lawyer and 
President See ’ 
aman. He is fifty-two years 
old, of handsome presence, with great 
ability and an enviable record as a lawyer 
and public servant. His public service, 
aside from his work as Congressman, came 
in the office of Solicitor-General and in his 
post as Ambassador to Great Britain. In 
these two positions he had won the highest 
praise, and there are few or none in public 
life who would be disposed to disparage his 
splendid record. It is also true, however, 
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that until a very few weeks ago, Mr. Davis 
was scarcely known to the country west o/ 
his native State. It may be difficult for 
some to understand how a man of his clear 
cut, positive, and constructive ideas and 
temperament can take with him on his 
campaign the particular platform adopted 
at the New York convention. When he has, 
with his great ability and strongly libera! 
tendencies, interpreted that platform to the 
nation, it will of necessity be a different 
thing from what it appeared as it came from 
the pull-and-haul of the convention. The 
fact that Mr. Davis has until so recently 
been anything but a familiar figure to the 
public lends especial interest to the char- 
acter sketch that appears in this magazine 
from the pen of Mr. Melville Davisson 
Post, the versatile writer who lives in 
West Virginia near Mr. Davis’ home town. 


A Damaging 
Spectacle 
of Futility 


The protracted contest at New 
York was not a_ spectacle 
to inspire confidence or to 
strengthen the prestige of the Democratic 
party. As we have often remarked in 
these pages, the machinery of great parties 
has become so fixed in our laws as well as 
in our customs that it is a vital part of the 
country’s system of government. The 
Republican party fails to do its duty to- 
ward the country by persistently refusing 
to make its basis of representation fairly 
respond to the distribution of the Republi- 
can voters. The Democratic party fails 
to do its duty to the country by its ad- 
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herence to the silly and harmful tradition 
of the two-thirds rule, as well as by its 
tendency to handle State delegations on the 
unit plan. The two-thirds rule ought, of 
course, to be abolished in favor of nomina- 
tion by a simple majority. Even if the two- 
thirds rule were retained there should be an 
automatic process of elimination. Thus the 
first two or three ballots might be wide 
open for all names. From that time on, it 
could be agreed that the candidate receiving 
the smallest number of votes should be 
dropped, ballot by ballot. This would 
compel rapid combinations and make im- 
possible such stupid deadlocks and _per- 
sistent support of favorite sons as tended 
to make the recent convention absurd 
in the eyes even of its own delegates. 


PP Perhaps the most conspicuous 
allenging ° : pear 
the “Was? Personal figure in the conven 


tion was William J. Bryan. 
Atter his long residence in Nebraska, he 
had somewhat recently made Florida his 
permanent home. There had been some 


question as to whether the dominant 


THE DEMOCRATIC NOMINEES FOR PRESIDENT AND VICE-PRESIDENT—HON. JOHN W. DAVIS 
OF WEST VIRGINIA AND NEW YORK, AND GOVERNOR CHARLES W. BRYAN OF NEBRASKA 


elements of the party in Florida would 
allow Mr. Bryan to be a delegate; but he 
made a personal canvass, and, the people 
of Florida in the primaries gave him twice 
as many votes as any other candidate, so 
that he came to New York with enhanced 
prestige. He was a supporter of McAdoo, 
his opposition to Governor Smith being 
largely due to the fact that Smith was 
supported by the so-called wets, while Mr. 
Bryan is a champion of prohibition. Mean- 
while, the platform itself, which Mr. Bryan 
helped to make, declares that the Repub- 
lican Administration had “failed to enforce 
the prohibition law, is guilty of trafficking 
in liquor permits, and has become the 
protector of violators of this law.’ The 
Democrats pledge themselves to respect 
and enforce the Constitution and all laws. 
The Republicans at Cleveland had declared 
themselves just as strongly for law enforce- 
ment, though not talking about prohibition. 
The attitude of President Coolidge, follow- 
ing that of President Harding, has been for 
strict enforcement of the prohibition law; 
and, as our readers are probably aware, 
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this is now to be tried by an enforcement 
bureau separate from the Treasury De- 
partment and operating independently. 
As for Governor Smith—strongly supported 
by the wets—he believes the Volstead act 
ought to be radically modified. But he 
had committed himself to the enforcement 
of the present laws as long as they stand on 
the statute books. 


Unfair Attacks There were no really insuper- 
—. Mr. able questions that were divid- 
McAdoo . : ie 

‘ing the convention. The at- 
tempt to break Mr. McAdoo down, by 
reason of the fact that he had been retained 
as a lawyer to look after the interests of 
certain oil companies in Mexico, was purely 
for political purposes. Nothing whatever 
had been shown that disqualified Mr. 
McAdoo for the Democratic nomination. 
Senator Walsh of Montana, who made an 
admirable chairman of the convention and 
who had been almost wholly responsible 
for the sensational results of the investiga- 
tion of the naval oil leases, was himself a 
supporter of the candidacy of Mr. McAdoo. 
Yet there were New York newspapers and 
many elements and interests that were 
opposing Mr. McAdoo as unfit by reason 
of the disclosures of the oil investigation, 
while they were lauding Senator Walsh 
to the skies for his fidelity as well as ability 
in making this very investigation. Mr. 
McAdoo had been concerned in no way 
whatever with the naval oil leases; and the 
efforts that he, along with many others, had 
made to protect American interests in 
Mexico during the revolutionary period were 
at the time regarded as praiseworthy by the 
entire United States. The New York press 
angered the West and South by its bitter 
and ill-informed editorial pages, while its 
news columns and special correspondence 
were intelligent and impartial. 


Making _—_ As the Democratic convention 
Capital at persisted in its stubborn dead- 
Washington 


lock, the Republican Adminis- 
tration at Washington was quietly making 
capital in one way or in another. We have 
already mentioned the appointment of 
Ambassador Kellogg to take part in the 
reparations conferences of the Prime Min- 
isters. On June 25 it was announced that 
Attorney General Stone had entered suit 
against a large number of oil companies— 
fifty or more of them—under the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Law, on the charge that they 


were maintaining a gasoline monopol). 
This notable announcement appeared at: 
the very time when the Democrats were 
shaping those planks in their platform that 
charged the Republicans with a corrupt 
catering to corporate and monopolistic 
influences. On July 1, when the Demo- 
cratic convention had taken fifteen ballots, 
it was announced from Washington that a 
federal grand jury for the District of Colum- 
bia had returned indictments against Al- 
bert B. Fall, former Secretary of the 
Interior, Harry F. Sinclair, head of the 
Mammoth Oil Company, Edward L. 
Doheny of Los Angeles, and his son, Edward 
L. Doheny, Jr., of the Pan-American Oil 
Company and other oil interests. It seems 
that the grand jury had been at work for 
two months, threshing over the evidence 
that had been gathered by Senator Walsh’s 
committee. 


Mr. Coolidge’ The Administration had been 
= rshoad accused of not trying to bring 

men to justice who had been 
regarded by the public as culpable in the 
matter of the naval oil leases. But the 
Government’s lawyers have undoubtedly 
been proceeding with as much expedition 
as possible. Civil suits had already been 
brought in the West to cancel the leases and 
restore the naval oil reserves. On July 1, 
there was presented to the public a striking 
speech by President Coolidge marking the 
close of three years of administrative 
effort under the new budget system. The 
showing that this speech makes for thrift 
and economy in government expenditures 
is highly creditable, and Mr. Coolidge’s 
declaration that economy must be main- 
tained and must be further extended is in 
language that carries conviction. The 
President has the Cleveland convention 
well behind him; and with Congress absent 
until December he can give undivided 
attention to his executive job, and let the 
country judge of his fitness to be kept at 
the post. 


Rising Hopes. Tt was plain enough that the 
—— Democratic party was doing 

_ itself more than momentary 
harm by its inefficient and _ protracted 
convention. It was revealing not merely a 
stubborn difference of opinion as to candi- 
dates, but fundamental differences in view 
of present-day social and economic ten- 
dencies. When a convention that ought to 
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have completed its business in three or four 
days had carried over into a third week, the 
prospects as well as the hopes of the two 
other great political movements of the 
season were rising by leaps and bounds. 
The Republicans were forgetting all about 
any mild differences they might have 
exhibited at Cleveland, and were looking to 
the support of many independents and Dem- 
ocrats for their sturdy and reliable ticket 
-Calvin Coolidge and Charles G. Dawes— 
and for their sane and safe platform. 


Enthusiasm of But if Republican hopes were 
— rising, what shall be said of 
riends ; 
the enthusi- 

asm that attended the 
launching of the indepen- 
dent LaFollette movement 
that occurred at Cleveland 
on July 4th and 5th? Up 
to the beginning of July 
there was much skepticism 
among the politicians and 
the best informed news- 
paper men as to Senator 
LaFollette’sintentions. He 
had appeared seldom, and 
spoken very little, in the 
Senate during the recent 
session; yet it was his 
guiding hand that shaped 
almost every important 
act of legislation. He sat 
in the Senate as a Repub- 
lican from Wisconsin and 
was in absolute control of 
the party machinery of his 
own State. Yet in his 
expressed views and _ in 
his actions as a Senator 
he was farther removed 
from the Republicanism 
led by Senator Lodge, or 
the more national brand of Republicanism 
led by President Coolidge and his Cabinet, 
than were such Democrats as Senator 
Underwood. It was believed ‘in many 
quarters that it would be Mr. LaFollette’s 
plan to work for the election of as many 
Senators and Representatives as possible, 
whether nominally Republicans, nominally 
Democrats, or nominally Farmer-Labor 
men, who would follow his leadership in 
Congress and aim to control legislation by 
virtue of their ability to turn the scales 
as between the two leading parties. He 
exercised such control in the last session. 


at Cleveland, and 
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HON. ROBERT M. LaFOLLETTE 


(Who was last month nominated for the 
Presidency by a progressive convention 


Socialist party) 
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The Leader But, whether Mr. LaFollette 
Pe had seriously considered this 
ovement ” 


plan or not, he had undoubt- 
edly been preparing himself for the possibil- 
ity that he might decide to run for the 
presidency. Hardly ever in the history 
of the country has a third party movement 
been so benefited by having a leader of 
undisputed prestige and acceptability. 
Bryan in his time had been able to capture 
leadership of the Democratic party for its 
radical wing, while also securing the nomina- 
tion and support of the Populist party. 
But this had merely driven Democratic 
conservatives to vote temporarily against 
their own party. = La- 
Follette’s radicalism is 
deeper seated than Bryan's, 
and the strength of his 
leadership is based largely 
upon the belief of various 
elements and groups in his 
strategical skill. LaFollette 
is a powerful speaker at 
times, and very dramatic; 
though he is not a popular 
campaigner like Bryan. 
He will not have to fatigue 
himself on the stump this 
year. His ardent support- 
ers will do the speaking 


Gains from Tt was evi- 
Pesce dent to many 
experienced 

leaders in the Democratic 
convention—notably Mr. 
Bryan himself—that the 
New York influences sur- 
rounding the great gather- 
ing—influences that were 
fighting so terrific a battle 
for a conservative if not 
a reactionary control— 
must, in this year of profound discontent, 
drive great numbers of voters into the 
LaFollette camp. It was Mi. Bryan's 
view, for instance, that John W. Davis 
is an admirable man of the highest per- 
sonal qualifications, but that, apart from 
mere aspects of personality, Mr. Davis’ 
position in public affairs would not be 
very different from that of such men as 
President Coolidge, Secretary Hughes, Sec- 
retary Mellon, or Mr. Hoover. It was the 
ignorance and provincialism of the galleries, 
crowded with simple-minded New York 
City people, mostly of foreign origin, that 


endorsed by the 
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took so seriously the racial and religious 
issues. over which the convention had be- 
come embroiled. The excitement in the 
convention about the Ku Klux Klan was 
ridiculous, just as the counter excitement 
about the Knights of Columbus and the 
Jews was absurd. A _ broad-minded and 
well-seasoned observer who can understand 
these transient flurries cannot be worried 
by them. If Governor Smith were made 
President, he would not be controlled by 
the Vatican any more than he would be 
controlled by the Imperial Wizard. 


Economic Mr. Roosevelt put a Jew and 
Questions ~~» Catholic in his Cabinet, and 
Involved 


did not hesitate to say that 
some day the American people would honor 
a Catholic and honor a Jew by elevating 
them to the presidency. A Catholic will 
arrive much sooner, however, when it is 
clear that the Eastern Catholics are sup- 
porting some Protestant on political grounds 
and that the Protestant South is backing 
some Catholic because he understands how 
greatly we need a policy for the maintenance 
of agriculture and rural institutions. The 
people who live on ‘‘ The Sidewalks of New 
York” just now are vastly better off than 
the people who cultivate the farms of the 
West and South. Senator Walsh of Mon- 
tana, a Catholic, would have been popular 
in the agricultural regions. The real 
struggle in the convention was due to the 
fact that some narrow religious prejudices, 
that were seen on the surface, happened 
more or less to coincide with a deeper 
struggle that related to railroads, corpora- 
tions, and agricultural distress. The strong- 
est friends of Governor Smith’s candidacy 
were in Wall Street, and the strongest 
opponents of Mr. McAdoo were in precisely 
that same financial district. This remark 
is made in the spirit of perfect impartiality 
asa mere recital of facts. There are millions 
of small investors as well as larger ones who 
see railroads from the standpoint of the 
stockholders, and who see agriculture from 
the standpoint of mortgage holders or 
owners of land-bank bonds. The West and 
South have been going through a period of 
terrible deflation and reaction, following 
the buoyant and speculative enterprise of 
an inflated war-time prosperity. A Demo- 
cratic convention held in the city of New 
York under these national circumstances 
was bound to reveal sectional differences 
which are easily understood. 


Even while the conventio; 


A Passing 
and Trifling Seas Oe wae 
Aalailan remained in session, the futi! 


ity of the Ku Klux Klan issuc 
became apparent. The Klan had prepared 
for a great celebration at Binghamton. 
New York, on the fourth of July and hac 
announced that there would be at leas: 
50,000 members present. On inquiry fron: 
the Mayor, Governor Smith had replied 
sententiously, ‘‘Let them parade!” I: 
turned out that there were relatively fey 
Klansmen at the picnic, and they were a: 
harmless as a Seventh-Day Adventist camp 
meeting. At the same time a tri-Stat: 
Klan meeting. was held for New Jersey. 
Delaware, and eastern Pennsylvania, near 
Long Branch; and it was estimated that 
about 15,000 people attended. The New 
York World, which has led the fight against 
the Klan, remarked on July 5: 


The Ku Klux Klan, so long as it does not break 
the law, has as much right as any other organiza 
tion to congregate and give public demonstrations 
: Let them assemble. Let them talk. Let 
them parade. So long as the Klan is in the open, 
it may be ever so foolish, but it is harmless. 


This is sound sense, so far as the general 
principle is concerned. If the Klan or any 
other society is disturbing public order or 
interfering with private rights in any 
county or locality, it becomes the business 
of the State or the local authorities to 


interfere. 

est Mr. LaFollette’s personal po- 

Independent sition was made clear. in 
Leader 


carefully prepared statements 
which proved to be acceptable to those who 
were holding the Cleveland convention or 
conference. Whether or not this was a 
“third party’? movement is hardly worth 
discussing. Senator LaFollette was quite 
right in holding that if there is to be a 
third party it will require elaborate or- 
ganization throughout the country, with 
tickets in the field for Congress and local 
offices; and he pointed out that this is 
something that should not be attempted 
until the November elections had shown the 
independent movement where it stands. 
Mr. LaFollette had decided to run in any 
case as an independent candidate, and to see 
that a group of LaFollette presidential! 
electors, named under his personal super- 
vision, should be chosen in every State 
and placed on the ballot paper. In his state 
ment to the Cleveland assemblage, Mr. 
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A KU KLUX KLAN PARADE AT LONG BRANCH, N. J., ON JULY 4 


While the Democratic convention—after having debated the Klan as a menace—was still in session, that organization 
held a tri-State demonstration at a nearby Jersey seaside resort. Possibly to prove its Americanism the conclave was 
held on the Fourth of July) 


LaFollette declared that he had made his 
record in a long political career, and that, 
while he would not avoid full expression 
upon any current question, he was actually 
running upon his lifelong record and not 
upon somebody else’s plans and specifica- 
tions. He would be glad to be supported 
at the polls, but would confer with nobody 
as to conditions upon which support would 
be accorded him. This was the best pos- 
sible position for him to take. 


— A Farmer-Labor convention 
Son had been held at St. Paul on 
Socialists 


June 17, and it had desired 
to have Senator LaFollette for its candidate, 
provided the Wisconsin Senator would 
accept its platform. But the Communists 
and extreme Socialists had been strong 
elements in the St. Paul convention, and 
LaFollette refused to have anything what- 
soever to do with the gathering. He was 
perfectly willing to have their support, but 
not upon terms which committed him in 
any way to their expressions or doctrines. 
The St. Paul convention nominated for 
President Mr. Duncan Macdonald of 
Springfield, Illinois, who is a union miner of 
radical political views, and it named for 





Vice-President Mr. William Bouck, who is a 
fruit-grower in the State of Washington. 
On July 10, however, these nominees 
withdrew, and the Executive Committee 
of the Farmer-Labor Party endorsed the 
candidacy of William Z. Foster and Benja- 
min Gitlow, of New York, who had already 
been entered as the candidates of the 
Workers’ Party of America. On the other 
hand, Senator LaFollette received the 
endorsement of the Socialist Party. It is 
probable that in several States his name 
will appear in more than one column on 
the ballot. 


Politics if one talks to average voters 
and Big here and there, singly or in 
Business ‘ : 


groups, one discovers far less 
partisanship than in times past. Many 
Democrats will vote for Coolidge, and many 
workingmen and farmers, of whatever 
former party connections, will vote for 
LaFollette. A study of the pronounce- 
ments of the Wisconsin leader is not likely 
to convince the thoughtful student that 
there is a constructive program back of the 
denunciation of industrial corporations, 
railroads, and capitalistic monopoly, or 
behind the demand for agricultural relief. 


Existing tax laws show how little inclined 
is either of the great parties to deal gently 
with the rich. Our tax laws are more dis- 
criminating against those who control large 
incomes than are the tax laws of any other 
country whatsoever. Such laws help no 
element or class, but quite the contrary. 
As for monopolies and those forms of large 
business that benefit the public by eliminat- 
ing wasteful competition, each party rivals 
the other in threats and prosecutions that 
fly in the face of the best economic tenden- 
cies of our time. Again, as regards the rail- 
roads, every region, in its eagerness to 
maintain its prosperity or to stimulate the 
speculative growth of population and land 
values, is demanding that the Government 
shall compel the roads to serve it at less than 
the actual cost of the service. Our anti- 
railroad policies have indeed hurt the in- 
vestors in railroad shares, but in the long 
run they must hurt the country most 
of all, because they prevent proper trans- 
portation development and also keep 
alive in this country those false hopes 
and expectations upon which  one-crop 
farming has been led to disaster. 
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HON. HENRY C. WALLACE, OF IOWA, 
SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 
(Who is ably directing the policies of a department that 
vitally concerns not only the farmer but every other 
person as well) 
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Pr 5a It is fortunate for the Re- 
onfidence at * ii iene 
Washin iis publicans that the p: _.” ential 


election is to occur as 1 ois 
November. If it had been held last spring 
while the country was excited over the oil 
investigations, and there was clamor for 
certain Cabinet changes, the Republicans 
would probably have fared badly. But 
there is still time for a campaign to show 
that the Coolidge Administration is honest, 
faithful, and industrious; that it is working 
all the time for economy and retrenchment; 
and that it is now doing. well in all of the 
executive departments. Thus, in the State 
Department, there has been a careful 
effort to give impartial effect to the new 
Rogers Act, which virtually merges the 
diplomatic and consular services, providing 
retirement allowances for our consuls, and 
putting our agents in foreign countries upon 
a much better basis than ever before. 
This is a matter of no small importance. 
We have already alluded to the President’s 
determined effort to make the departments 
and bureaus conform to his views on 
economy and to live within the estimates of 
the Budget. Senator LaFollette had de- 
manded that Congress, instead of adjourn- 
ing, should take a recess and come back to 
Washington after the political conventions 
to take up agricultural policies. There was 
no real chance to persuade Congress of the 
advisability of such a course; but Senator 
LaFollette will doubtless gain political 
advantages by having urged such a plan. 


Worrying Undoubtedly Secretary Wal- 
~ the Farm Jace of the Department of 
ituation 


Agriculture is as deeply con- 
cerned over the plight of the Western 
farmers as any man in his place could 
possibly be. No one is better informed 
than Mr. Wallace, and to change the 
Administration and bring a new Secretary 
of Agriculture into the chair now occupied 
by this able and sincere gentleman from 
Iowa could hardly have any important 
effect upon the fortunes of those millions of 
farmers who are the victims of large and 
complicated economic conditions that are 
beyond their immediate control. Mr. 
Coolidge, though he comes from a New 
England farm rather than from the prairies. 
has an intense feeling for the farm people 
of the whole country, and a profound desire 
to promote policies that would keep our 
farmers from bankruptcy and help our 
rural institutions, not only to survive but 
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to equal ir their educational advantages 
and ++ .. social resources that structure of 
oan life thet we have built up with such 
amazing rapidity. The President set forth 
views of this kind in a Fourth of July address 
that he delivered at a great gathering of 
members of the National Education Asso- 
ciation that was in session at Washington. 
He supports the idea of a Department of 
Education and Relief, with a chief of 
Cabinet rank, not to usurp the educational 
functions of the States but to promote the 
best social interests of the entire country. 


ae a No one can foretell how our 
Pvc ol voters will align themselves in 


November. It is generally 
conceded that Mr..LaFollette can carry his 
own State of Wisconsin as against the 
Republican and Democratic tickets. How 
much he can accomplish in other States is 
now merely a matter of speculation. The 
question derives its chief practical interest 
from the constitutional arrangements for 
electing a President in case no candidate 
receives a clear majority in the Electoral 
College. The total number of electoral 
votes is equal to the number of seats in the 
House of Representatives plus the ninety- 
six seats in the Senate, a total of 531. These 
electoral votes are distributed to the States 
in exact keeping with their representation 
in Congress. That is to say, the voters of 
each State will elect on the general ticket as 
many Presidential Electors as the number 
of Congressmen in both houses to which the 
State is entitled. The Electors will be 
chosen on November 4, and the election 
returns will be transmitted separately for 
President and Vice-President under seal by 
the Electors in their respective States to the 
President of the Senate, who will open them 
in the presence of the Senate and House of 
Representatives. The candidate receiving 
the greatest number of votes will be elected, 
providing the total constitutes a majority 
of the whole number of Electors. Twice 
only in our national history has this 
machinery failed to register a choice—in 
the famous Jefferson-Burr contest of 1801, 
and in 1825, when John Quincy Adams was 
a rival of Andrew Jackson for election. In 
case a third ticket should keep either of the 
others from having a clear majority of the 
Electors, the Constitution provides that the 
election be thrown into the House of Rep- 
resentatives upon what we must regard as 
an arbitrary and wholly unfortunate plan. 
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What This plan provides that each 
Would Be State shall have one vote. 
the Result? 


Under this arrangement 
Nevada would have as much influence in 
electing the President as New York. It 
happens that the New York delegation is 
almost equally divided between Republicans 
and Democrats, and that the settling of a 
contested seat, by virtue of assistance from 
the LaFollette radicals, gave the New York’ 
Democrats one more Congressman than 
the Republicans. Checking up the list of 
States, one finds that the present Congress 
would, in case of an election thrown into 
the House, be almost equally divided be- 
tween the two leading parties. Thus, if 
LaFollette had even a small bloc of dele- 
gates, it is quite possible that the final 
decision would rest with him. Of one thing 
we may be certain, namely, that we have 
before us a presidential contest of unusual 
interest. 


— The Democratic platform 
inne made general remarks on our 
Campaign 


foreign relations that are not 
to be taken seriously as regards our rela- 
tions with Europe. But when the platform 
declares flatly, as it does, for the immediate 
withdrawal of the United States from the °’ 
Philippines, it enters the field of foreign 
affairs by a different door, so to speak, but 
in a most ill-considered way. This Demo- 
cratic program would at once convert the 
Philippines into a Foreign State, occupying 
a conspicuous position in the Far East. 
The effects of such a step would be felt in 
serious ways, not only in Japan and China 
but also in Holland, France, and England. 
Although our withdrawal from the Philip- 
pines might not immediately compel the 
withdrawal of the Dutch from Java and 
Sumatra, and might not precipitate the 
withdrawal of the British from India, it 
would create profound agitation, and might 
indeed bring on revolutions both in the 
Dutch and the British Indies. No one 
would seriously uphold any oppressive 
imperialism in Asia. But the welfare of 
India is greatly dependent upon the contin- 
uance of the British relations; and it is 
important for the East Indies as well as 
for Europe and America that Holland 
should not be disturbed in her sovereign 
authority over the great islands that she 
has so marvelously developed. As for the 
Philippines themselves, for us to withdraw 
would be to subject them to political and 
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economic shipwreck. We entered upon a 
decision a quarter of a century ago that we 
cannot now lightly rescind. The inter- 
national position of the Philippines should 
remain what it now is, at least for a long 
time to come; and the efforts of the United 
States should be devoted to restoring the 
efficiency of Philippine Administration. 
It would be very much easier for us to with- 
draw; but it would seem to be a clear case 
of duty for us to remain, in view not only 
of the welfare of the Philippine people but of 
the stability of international affairs at large. 


Our On June 16 our Government 
Relations — sent a reply to Japan’s protest 
with Japan SERS : : : 
against the action of Congress 
in excluding Japanese immigrants. In this 
reply Secretary Hughes adopted a friendly 
tone, but at the same time was firm in his 
insistence that the ‘‘Gentlemen’s Agree- 
ment” did not restrict the power of Con- 
gress to act, and that freedom with respect 
to control of immigration is “an essential 
element of sovereignty.”’ Secretary Hughes 
reiterated expressions of cordial friendship 
for the Japanese people. On July 18 Am- 
bassador Hanihara sailed for Japan. It 
was said in Japanese official circles that he 
had for months planned to return to Tokyo 
during the summer months to consult with 
his government. Ambassador Hanihara’s 
qualifications as a diplomat have been 
highly praised by Americans as well as by 
his own Foreign Office. 


A Surplus The exhortations of President 
—* Coolidge in his semi-annual 


“budget address” alluded to in 
a preceding paragraph and the excellent 
working of the budget system are empha- 
sized in very practical fashion by the finan- 
cial operations of the Treasury during the 
fiscal year just ended. On the first of July, 
with some receipts still to hear from, the 
Treasury showed a surplus for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1924, of no less than 
$505,000,000. This is about $175,000,000 
more than the surplus estimated by Treas- 
ury officials in November, 1923. The 
handsome increase is largely due to collec- 
tion of back taxes, foreign re-payments, 
the sale of railway notes in an unexpectedly 
good market and an increase in miscel- 
laneous internal revenue taxes. This credit 
balance of more than half a billion dollars 
has been used to retire so much of the public 
debt. Altogether the national debt has 
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been reduced by more than one billion 
dollars during the fiscal year just ended. 


Deficits The ordinary receipts of the 
linens Government for twelve months 
rospect 
amounted to $4,000,000,000 
and the expenditures to $3,035,000,000, so 
that if there had not been the great war 
debt to cope with, we should have had a 
surplus of over $960,000,000 to devote to 
tax reduction. This gratifying Treasury 
situation does not mean at all that during 
the next years there will be large excesses 
of receipts over expenditures to tempt 
Congress into extravagance. On the con- 
trary, the present Government estimates 
for 1925 and 1926 show receipts of scarcely 
three billion dollars each year and a prob- 
able deficit for 1925, increased by the ap- 
propriations, such as that for the bonus 
Iund hanging over from the last session. 


—_ One of the Government de- 
Pye partments which seems to 


have done a careful and thrifty 
financial job is that managed by Mr. James 
C. Davis, Director-General of Railroads. 
The task of adjusting the claims growing out 
of the Government control of the railways 
of the country during the twenty-six months 
following December 26, 1917, was beyond 
question the most gigantic exploit, so far 
as the values are concerned, of a commercial 
nature that has ever been known. ‘The 
Government took over 366,197 miles of 
railroad belonging to 532 owners—property 
valued by the Interstate Commerce Com-! 
mission at nearly $20,000,000,000. * As a 
war measure, the thing was done without 
notice and with no surveys of the exact 
current conditions of the roads. President 
Wilson, in assuming this responsibility, 
promised the owners of the railroads 
that (1) the properties would be maintained 
‘during the period of Federal control in as 
good repair and as complete equipment as 
when taken over’; (2) the owners would be 
paid sums “equal in each case to the aver- 
age net income of the three years preceding 
June 30, 1917.” 


-— of After the railroads were re- 
oon ~~ turned to their owners, they 
Dollars a : tite 
put in claims for something 
over a billion dollars to cover items of 
compensation, under-maintenance, deprecia- 
tion, retirement, materials and supplies, et 
The most important settlements 


cetera. 
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were made in 1921 and 1922 and by the 
first of this year 99 per cent. of all the 
mileage had had its claims adjusted. -In 
doing this, the Government paid out $243,- 
000,000 and received from the roads $193,- 
000,000, making the net cost to the Govern- 
ment $50,000,000. The railroad administra- 
tion is one of the thrifty and wealthy 
Government departments; it has now unex- 
pended appropriations of approximately 
$337,000,000 and, over and above this, 
$308,000,000 in the obligations of the 
carriers. The administration can, moreover, 
boast that in all this complicated matter of 
adjustments involving such huge sums it 
has had only one case of litigation. The 
final figures of our enforced experiment 
in Government railroad control show that 
it cost the Government for the twenty-six 
months of actual control, $1,145,000,000, 
and for the following six months $551,000,- 
ooo, making the total cost of the whole 
episode $1,696,000,000. 


i The Government has not for 
Pe hms obvious reasons been so for- 
Valuation 


tunate in dealing with the rail- 
roads in the matter cf physical valuation 
of the carrier properties. This work of 
heart-breaking complexity has been going 
on now for over ten years and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has fixed 
final valuations of only five roads, none of 
these being important ones except the 
Norfolk & Western. It is said that all of 
these five will carry the controversies opened 
by the Government valuation into court 
and some authorities estimate that it will 
take from five to ten years of litigation 
before the questions of valuation can be 
settled, which must be settled before the 
recapturing of the excess earnings under the 
Esch-Cummins law can be effected. It 
will be remembered that under this legisla- 
tion all earnings over 6 per cent. (now 534 
per cent.) on the valuation of the railway 
property was to be divided by the railroads 
in two equal funds, one to be held by the 
carrier for future needs and the other to be 
turned over to the Government to be used 
as a revolving fund from which other rail- 
roads could obtain loans. Early in the 
current year, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission instructed all the railroads to 
file reports of their book valuations and 
to pay over such excess earnings as 
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were due under the provisions of the 
Esch-Cummins law. Practically all of 
the roads reported property valuations so 
large as to exempt them from the excess 
earnings class. 


‘ ow If the Government is having a 
etback in difficult time recapturing from 
Business 5 


the railroads excess earnings 
for the year 1923 it will probably have 
more difficulty for the current year. The 
earnings statements of the railroads are 
showing the effects of the much smallet 
amount of freight carried since industry be- 
gan toslacken last April. The Pennsylvania 
alone showed $12,000,000 less of freight 
earnings for May, 1924, than it made in the 
corresponding month of the preceding year 
and the roads as a whole show for May a 
decline of nearly 14 per cent. in receipts 
from the previous vear. The radical ele- 
ments in Congress have announced their 
intention of opening up a fight at the next 
session for the repeal of that part of the 
present law which directs the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to adjust rates so 
as nearly as possible to produce a fair return 
on the actual value of the railway proper- 
ties, that fair return being now considered 
as 534 per cent. 


Railroad Lhe curious misapprehension 
Earnings __ still persistsincurrent speeches, 
articles and even in Congress 

itself, that this arrangement means a 


guarantee of a fixed return to a particular 
railroad. It should be sufficient proof to the 
contrary simply to point to the fact that 
the net earnings of the companies have 
never since the law was passed amounted 
to the fixed percentage, and it would seem 
that even the most unsophisticated observer 
would understand that the stocks of several 
railroads now selling on the exchanges at 
10 or 15 or less could not possibly have the 
Government guarantee 53/ per cent. earn- 
ings. Of course, the law does not in the 
least provide that any particular railroad 
shall have earnings of 53; per cent., or any 
earnings at all; the requirement is simply 
that all the railroads taken together should 
be permitted, if they can do so by hustling, 
to earn that percentage on their value. As 
a matter of fact, the railroads have never 
in any year been able even collectively to 
earn the percentage fixed. 





























FOLLOWING BY RADIO EVERY MOVE IN THE DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL CONVENTION 
(Millions of voters scattered throughout the eastern half of the United States listened to the debates and balloting in 
the convention. The broadcasting stations knew that popular interest would be considerable, and they made ample 
provision for it, but they could not have imagined that so great a number of persons would be genuinely and actively 

interested in proceedings that they could hear but could not see) 


RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS 


(From June 15, to July 15, 1924) 


AMERICAN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


June 16.—Federal secret service agents capture 
$1,500,000 worth of smuggled narcotics at New York 
City, including 500 pounds of crude opium bearing 
the seal of Persia. 

Minnesota primary elections result in renomina- 
tion of Senator Magnus Johnson (Farmer-Labor), 
who will run against Thomas B. Schall (Rep.); 
Theodore Christianson wins the Republican nom- 
ination for Governor, while the Farmer-Laborites 
name Floyd B. Olson. 

Maine Republican primaries result in nomination 
of Frank G. Farrington for Governor; Senator Bert 
M. Fernold is renominated. 

General Charles G. Dawes tells his neighbors at 
Evanston, IIl., that he will give no quarter to the 
demagogues, believing that all voters “who put 
their country above their party demand the begin- 
ning of an era of common sense in public discus- 
sions.” 

The President decides upon an Advisory Board 
to help the Republican National Committee 
formulate campaign policies; his Secretary, C. 
Bascom Slemp, will be a member. 

June 18.—Congressman Everett Sanders, of 
Terre Haute, Ind., is named as director of the 
National Republican Speakers Bureau. 

June 19.—The Rhode Island Senate witnesses the 
climax of a Democratic filibuster against a ‘‘ rotten 
borough” system by which Republicans are alleged 
to control with a minority of popular votes; chlorine 
gas fumes break up a continuous forty-eight hour 
session and four Senators go to the hospital; 
Republicans quit, leaving no quorum; the Governor 
and Lieutenant Governor are Democrats. 
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A Farmer-Labor-Progressive convention, at St. 
Paul, nominates for President Duncan Macdonald 
of Springfield, Ill., a union miner, and William 
Bouck, a fruit-grower, of Sedro Wooley, Wash., for 
Vice-President. 

June 24.—The Democratic Nationx! Convention 
meets at New York City, in Madison Square 
Garden; Senator Pat Harrison, temporary chair- 
man, delivers the keynote speech, attacking the 
Fordney-McCumber tariff, oil scandals and cor- 
ruption in government, foreign relations timidity, 
and agricultural depression. 

Brig. Gen. Charles H. Sawyer resigns as the 
President’s physician and returns to Marion, Ohio, 
to engage in work on the memorial to the late 
President Harding. 

June 25.—The White House announces that 
Ambassador Frank B. Kellogg will attend the inter- 
national conference at London, July 16, to assist in 
putting the Dawes plan into effect; he will be 
assisted by Col. James A. Logan, Jr. 

Attorney General Stone files suit against fifty 
oil companies for alleged combination, conspiracy, 
and monopoly in the gasoline industry, charging an 
illegal pooling of patents covering the “cracking” 
process. 

The North Dakota Republican primary election 
results in victory for Governor R. A. Nestos over 
A. G. Sorlie of the Non-Partisan League. 

June 28.—After heated debate, the Democratic 
National Convention adopts the majority report of 
the Resolutions Committee; Newton D. Baker leads 
the minority fight on the substitution of a pro- 
League plank, but is defeated, 74244 to 35314; 
William Pattangall of Maine leads the fight for a 
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ank denouncing the Ku Klux Klan by name, but 
i- defeated, 546.15 to 542.85. 

June 30.—President Coolidge speaks before the 
seventh semi-annual budget conference, stating: 
*T am for economy; after that I am for more 
economy”; he desires a surplus of $108,000,000, 
despite the bonus cost of $132,000,000, for the 1925 
fiscal year. 

Albert B. Fall, former Secretary of Interior, is 
indicted for bribery and conspiracy by a federal 
grand jury after an investigation begun on April 30; 
Harry F. Sinclair and Edward L. Doheny and ‘his 
son are also indicted. 

The new immigration law takes effect; Germany, 
with 51,227, has the largest annual quota, while 
Russia has only 2,248. 

The Democratic National Convention begins 
balloting for the presidential nominee; Mr William 
G. McAdoo receives 43114 votes on the first ballot, 
Gov. Alfred E. Smith, of New York, running 
second with 241, while John W. Davis, of West 
Virginia, receives 31; 39414 votes are scattered 
among sixteen other candidates. 

July 1.—Gaston B. Means and Klmer W. Jarnecke 
ate convicted of conspiracy to violate the Volstead 
law; Means had been described as the right-hand 
man of William J. Burns, recently head of the 
Secret Service. 

Lilly, Pa., rioters are sentenced for affray and 
unlawful assemblage to two years in jail and costs; 
18 of them are called Klansmen and to are towns- 
men; the riot started when Klansmen went there to 
parade. 

The newly created New York City Board of 
Transportation is appointed by Mayor Hylan; it 
consists of John H. Delaney, Daniel L. Ryan, and 
William A. DeFord. 

The transcontinental daily ait mail service 
(thirty-six hours from coast to coast) is begun. 

July 2-3.—The Georgia House and Senate reject 
the proposed Twentieth Amendment to the Federal 
Constitution, under which child labor would be 
regulated; there were only three favorable votes. 

July 3.—The Congressional Select Committee 

s for Europe to investigate the U. S. Shipping 
Board’s operations, the members are Representa- 
tives William B. Bankhead, Thomas Connally, 
idwin L. Davis, and Frederick R. Lehlbach. 

One diplomatic representative and thirty-one 
consular officers are retired on pensions under the 
Rogers law, which consolidates the foreign services. 

In Maine a recount of the vote in the Republican 
ptimary election for Governor is ordered. 

July 4.—A Conference for Progressive Political 
\ction meets at Cleveland and hears Senator Robert 
M. La Follette’s son read his father out of the 
Republican party in a prepared statement in which 
Senator La Follette announces his candidacy fer 
resident as an independent. 

The National Prohibition party notifies Herman 
I’. Faris of his nomination for the presidency at 
Clinton, Mo., and he accepts. 


July 5.—The third-party convention at Cleveland 
ndorses Robert M. La Follette for President and 
\djourns; the national committee of the conference 
is given power to name a vice-presidential candidate. 
July 7.-—Calvin Coolidge, Jr, the President's 
ounger son, dies at Washington of blocd poisoning 
«rising from a blister upon his foot, caused by play- 
ig tennis. 

















© Underwood & Underwood 

HON. HOMER S. CUMMINGS, CHAIRMAN OF 

THE RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE IN THE 
DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION 

(Mr. Cummings is a distinguished lawyer of Stamford, 


Conn ‘For nearly a quarter of a century he has repre 
sented his State on the Democratic National Committee) 


The National Convention of the Socialist party 
endorses the platform and candidacy of Senator 
La Follette, voting 106 to 17 

July’ 8.—The Pennsylvania Supreme Court 
declares the State soldier-bonus amendment uncon- 
stitutional; another bonus may not be voted on for 
five years. 

Attorney General Harlan F. Stone, before the 
American Bar Association at Philadelphia, criticizes 
political influence in the administration of justice, 
especially as brought to bear upon the public 
prosecutor; Robert FE. Lee Saner, the president, 
criticizes the proposal to give Congress the right to 
pass on the constitutionality of its own laws. 

July 9.—John William Davis, of West Virginia 
and New York, is nominated for President and 
Governor Charles Wayland Bryan, of Nebraska, 
for Vice-President by the Democratic National 
Convention in the longest session ever held by an 
American party; Mr. Davis is named on the 1o3rd 
ballot on the afternoon of the fourteenth day. 

July to—The Farmer-Labor party executive 
committee consents to the withdrawal of the heads 
of the presidential ticket (Messrs. McDonald and 
Bouck), and substitutes William Z. Foster for 
President and Benjamin Gitlow for Vice-President, 
who are already candidates of the Workers’ party. 

July 12.—Duncan McDonald, former Farmer- 
Labor candidate for President, issues a statement 
explaining his withdrawal in favor of Senator La 
Follette, whe was nominated by the independent 
conference at Cleveland. 








July 14.—Tammany Hall selects Judge George 
Washington Olvany as successor to the late leader, 
Charles F. Murphy; Judge Olvany is forty-eight 
years of age. 

A federal judge overrules the demurrer of Harry 
F. Sinclair on six of ten counts in an indictment for 
contempt of the Senate; Mr. Sinclair had objected, 
not that the questions were incriminating, but il- 
legal; the validity of the indictment will go up to 
the United States Supreme Court before trial. 


FOREIGN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


June 16.—In Italy there is a serious political 
crisis resulting from the disappearance of the 
Socialist Deputy Matteotti on the eve of his 
threatened exposure of corruption in the Mussolini 
government. 

June 17.—Premier Jan Christian Smuts is de- 
feated in the South African general election, losing 
his seat; the Nationalist and Labor parties hold a 
majority of more than twenty. 

June 19.—At Rome, Commendatore Giovanni 
Marinelli is arrested for plotting with Cesare Rossi 
the kidnapping of Deputy Matteotti, for whose 
murder Amerigo Dumini is jailed; Rossi and 
Marinelli were former directors of the Fascista 
party, Marinelli being in charge of funds; Aldo 
Finzi, former Secretary for Internal Affairs, is now 
thought to be a grafter rather than involved in the 
murder. 

The Netherlands House of Deputies passes a 
jocal option bill, 44 to 30, and it goes to the Senate. 

June 20.—Prince Gelasio Caetani, Italian Am- 
bassador at Washington, announces that ‘‘ merciless 
justice will be meted out to the dastardly mur- 
derers” of Matteotti, and that the Fascisti will be 
purged of its criminal element. 
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June 25.—Premier Mussolini addresses the Fas- 
cisti Deputies, promising to “‘lead Fascismo back 
to strict legality, to purify our party of all its 
undesirables,” and to govern constitutionally 
through Parliament. ; 

The Japanese Diet meets in extraordinary session 
to consider the supplementary budget; 218 of the 
464 members are newcomers elected May 10; the 
Kenseikai hold 155 seats, Seiyukai ror, Kakushin 
Club 29 (all supporting Premier Viscount Kato), 
while the Seiyuhonto hold 119 seats, the Chusei 
Club 39, Business Men 8, with 13 independents. 


June 27.—Saskatchewan, Canada, prepares for a 
plebiscite on Government sale of liquor on July 16, 
after having had prohibition since 1916; Quebec, 
Alberta, British Columbia, and Manitoba have all 
adopted Government sale after all but Quebec had 
been “dry.” 

July 2—Dr. Wellington Koo becomes Acting 
Premier of China, succeeding Premier Sun Pao-chi, 
resigned. 

July 3.—The British House of Lords adopts the 
Danesfort bill for prevention of seditious teaching 
to children, voting 102 to 20. 

July 4.—The Spanish military directorate is 
demilitarized by King Alfonso, although the 
dictator, General Primo Rivera, continues to head 
the Cabinet, as Minister of Cults and Justice. 

July 5.—The Brazilian city of Sao Paulo is taken 
over by revolutionists; two battleships are dis- 
patched to the port of Santos with troops to quell 
the uprising in the center of the coffee district; the 
Brazilian Congress places the States of Sao Paulo 
and Rio Janeiro under siege for sixty days. 

July 6.—The Mexican presidential elections are 
held, but the result is not announced. 

W. W. Yen is nominated by 
President Tsao Kun as Premier 











of China; Yen has been Minister 
of Agriculture and Commerce. 

In Portugal, Rodriguez Gas- 
pard forms a new Cabinet io 
succeed that of Alvaro Castro, 
which resigned June 26; Gas- 
pard is Premier and Minister of 
Home Affairs. 

Shanghai, China, reports 
that Chan Lim Hak, a wealthy 
Canton merchant, has been 
elected head of the South China 
Volunteers, who are said to 
number 100,000 and are non- 
political, being financed by the 
Merchants Protective Associa- 
tion. 


July 11.—The Sao Paulo 
rebels in Brazil are reported to 
be led by Col. Joao Francisco 
of Rio Grande; the Sao Paulo 
state government is deposed 
and succeeded by a military 








GOVERNOR ALFRED E. SMITH, OF NEW YORK, AND HIS CAMPAIGN 
MANAGER, HON. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


(For one hundred ballots in the convention the delegates voting for Governor 
Smith remained steadfast, his support mounting from 241 votes on the first 
ballot to 351 on the hundredth. Mr. Roosevelt was spokesman on the floor of 
the convention not only for the New York delegation but for the whole Smith 
movement. He was immensely popular among his fellow-delegates and with 


the audience in the galleries) 


junta; the revolution is directed 
against the Government of fed- 
eral President Bernardes. 

The French Senate votes 
confidence in Premier Herriot, 
246 to 18, in support of his 
position in the recent confer- 
ences with the British Premier- 
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July 12.—At Cairo, Egypt, 
Premier Zaghfoul is _ slightly 
wounded by an Egyptian student 
recently returned from Germany, 
in an attempt at assassination. 

President Horacio Vasquez is 
inaugurated at the capitol of Santo 
Domingo. 

July 13.—Sao Paulo fighting is 
reported serious, with rebels num- 
bering perhaps 34,000 engaged 
against 24,000 federal troops who 
bombard the city, where nearly 
3000 persons are reported killed 
or wounded; skirmishing proceeds 
long the railroad to Santos. 

July 14.—The Japanese Diet 
passes alaw abolishing dual citizen- 
chip of Japanese abroad. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


June 16.—The Ruhr Industrial 
\ccord is extended for fifteen days 
and 7000 exiled Germans are per- 
mitted by Premier Herriot to 
return to the occupied region. 

The International Labor Con- 
ference at Geneva elects Hjalmar 
Branting, of Sweden, as President. 

June 17.—President Doumergue 
and Premier Herriot, of France, 
publicly declare their foreign policy 
to-be one of peace, with payment 
of reparations and _non-illusory 
cuarantees of security. 














At Geneva, the Council of the 
League of Nations decides to dis- 
tribute to its members the report 
on limitation of armaments pre- 
pared by Prof. J. T. Shotwell, of 
Columbia University, and General 
Tasker H. Bliss, Americans. 

June 18.—The British Government decides to 
withdraw H. A. Cunard Cummins, its Chargé des 
Archives in Mexico; the charges made against him 
were investigated by Lord Curzon and dismissed, 
but the Obregon Government has recently insisted 
that Cummins is persona non grata. 

Secretary Hughes’ reply to the Japanese protest 
against the exclusion clause of the Immigration law 
is published; it closes the door to further discussion, 
and the law takes effect July 1, releasing Japan from 
the Gentlemen’s Agreement; the note concludes 
with the statement that “‘the right of each Govern- 
ment to legislate in control of immigration should 
not derogate in any degree from the mutual good- 
will and cordial friendship which have always 
characterized the relations of the two countries.” 

June 23.—Premier MacDonald announces that 
the United States is being invited to an international 
conference July 16 at London to effectuate the 
| awes report. 

June 25.—Admiral Eberle orders the force of 
1Soo American Marines to leave Santo Domingo on 
July 10. 

June 28.—The International Chamber of Com- 

erce admits Germany to membership on condition 
| acceptance of the Dawes report and agreement 
ith a resolution on reparations previously passed. 
June 30.—Chinese bandits at Hainan kill Rev. 
r. George D. Byers, an American missionary. 





DISCUSSING THE ULSTER-FREE STATE BOUNDARY 


(Mr. MacDonald is here shown entertaining at Chequers—the country 
residence of British Premiers—the President of the Irish Free State, 
William T. Cosgrave [left] and Sir James Craig, Premier of Northern 


Ireland [right]) 


Germany submits to an allied investigation of her 
military status which was demanded June 30; this 
is a step toward ending Allied military control, which 
will be superseded by League inspection under the 
Versailles Treaty. 

July 6—The Moors defeat Spanish troops in 
Morocco; 400 Spaniards are killed. 

July 9.—Premiers MacDonald and Herriot agree 
to accept the Dawes report, to take joint action in 
case of German default, and upon a program for the 
conference on July 16 at London; an American will 
be asked to serve on the Reparations Commission in 
case of German default. 

The Council of Ambassadors denies Germany’s 
request that Allied military control of German 
armaments end on September 30, but notes that 
resumption of activities of the Control Commission 
is accepted. 

July 11.—Ambassador Hanihara leaves Washing- 
ton, D. C., to return to Japan and consult home 
authorities at first hand. 

July 12.—The United States refuses to join in the 
British, French, and Spanish treaty on Tangiers 
until assured of the open door and equal and just 
treatment of her citizens; the proposal to have a 
representative in the legislative assembly which 
administers Tangiers is rejected, as a responsibility 
without adequate power. 
























PLUTARCO ELIAS CALLES, ELECTED 
PRESIDENT OF MEXICO; ON JULY 6 
(General Calles was the candidate favored by President 
Obregon. It was against General Calles’ succession, 


quite as much as against Obregon, that De la Huerta’s 
unsuccessful revolution was aimed, last October) 


July 15.—Owen D. Young, who served with 
Charles G. Dawes on the Expert Commission on 
reparations, accepts an offer to become Agent 
General of Reparations, and will probably not only 
head the transfer commission receiving all payments 
but also sit on the Reparation Commission as the 
new American member. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH 


June 10.—The American army aviators reach 
Saigon, French Cochin China, in their flight around 
the world. 

June 18.—The James Gordon Bennett Cup is 
permanently awarded to Belgium, the international 
balloon race having been won for the third consecu 
tive time by Lieut. Ernest de Muyter. 

Chicago police announce a $2,000,000 train mail 
tobbery June 12; there were eight or ten bandits, of 
whom four are already caught; only $75,000 was in 
cash. 

June 20.—The American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion announces it is considering a plan for merging 
5000 codperative elevators with the facilities of 
five large Chicago concerns which together handle a 
business of a million dollars a year. 

The Rev. Dr. Percy Stickney Grant resigns as 
rector of the Church of the Ascension, in New York 
City, after thirty years of service. 





June 23.—Lieut. Russell L. Maughan flies alone 
in a standard Army Curtiss airplane from New York 
to San Francisco (2570 miles) in less than a day; he 
leaves Mitchell Field, Mineola, L. I., at 3:00°A. M., 
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Eastern Standard Time, and arrives at San Fran- 
cisco at 9:44 P. M., Pacific Time—z1 hours, 44 
minutes, with short stops for food and fuel at 
Dayton, Ohio, St. Joseph, Mo., North Platte, Neb., 
Cheyenne, Wyo., and Salduro, Utah. 

June 24.—The Egremont Castle, a Standard Oi! 
freighter, blows up and burns at Brooklyn, N. Y. 
with thousands of gallons of naphtha, kerosene, and 
gasoline aboard; and five men are killed. 

June 26.—The American Army fliers, headed by 
Lieut. Lowell H. Smith, reach Calcutta, India. 

June 28.—A terrific storm sweeps Ohio, kills 
nearly a hundred persons, injures 1500, destroys th 
town of Lorain, and breaks down all communica 
tions; militia is sent to Lorain, Elyria, and Sandusky. 

July 4.—The Methodist Episcopal Church South, 
in special session. of the General Conference at 
Chattanooga, Tenn., approves the proposed organic 
union with the northern church. 

July 7.—The American world fliers reach Char- 
bar, Persia, with new motors installed and landing 
gear changed from pontoons to wheels. 

July 1to.—Hon. Charles E. Hughes is elected 
president of the American Bar Association at 
Philadelphia. 

July 11.—The three American army airplanes reach 
Constantinople in a 1ooo-mile flight from Bagdad; 
an actual flying time of 220 hours has taken the 
men over 16,445 miles during 115 days. 

July 12.—Over 2000 representatives of American 
advertising interests assemble at London to attend 
the International Advertising Convention. 

July 13.—Figures on freight tonnage handled by 
American ports in 1923 are announced by the United 




















MRS. JOHN DICKINSON SHERMAN, NEW 
PRESIDENT OF THE GENERAL FEDERATION 
OF WOMEN’S CLUBS 
(At the recent biennial convention held in Los Angeles, 
Mrs. Sherman was elected president to succeed Mrs. 
Thomas G. Winter, who had served for four years. 
Mrs. Sherman held office, some years ago, as recording 
secretary and vice-president) 
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states Shipping Board; out of a total of 126,000,000 
ons (excluding coastwise freight), New York 
,andled 27,600,000 tons, Los Angeles 11,495,000 
Baltimore 8,300,000, New Orleans 8,290,000, 
Philadelphia 7,870,000, and San Francisco 5,740,000. 

__ July 13.—At the close of the Olympic games at 
he Colombes Stadium in France, the United States 
stands highest with 25 5 points, while Finland has 
66 and Great Britain 854; the Finns distinguish 
themselves in the long races, and the British in the 
-hort ones, while the Americans run up most points 
in the field events. 

July 14.—The American world flight squadron 
urives at Paris, where the airmen receive a wonder- 
ul ovation previous to their departure for London. 


OBITUARY 


June 16.—Hopper Striker Mott, New York 
istorian, 70. J 

June 17.—Gordon Woodbury, New Hampshire 
Democrat, Assistant Secretary of the Navy in 
920-21, 61. 

June 18.—General Nathaniel Wales, former 
Boston Police Commissioner, 81. 

June 19.—Howard D. Hadley, political writer, 
st... . George Leigh Mallory, 31, and A. C. 
Irvine, 22, Mt. Everest climbers. 

June 20.—Dr. Huber Gray Buehler, headmaster 
{ Hotchkiss School (Connecticut), 60... . Sir 
Dighton Probyn, of the British Royal Court, gr. 

June 21.—Charles Epperson Cox, Illinois pioneer, 

>. . . « Dr. Beverley Robinson, medical writer, 80. 

June 22.—Dr. Harvey Russell Gaylord, cancer 
expert, of Buffalo, N. Y., 52. 

June 23.—William A. Field, Chicago steel man, 

;.... John F, Brennan, New York lawyer, 68. 

June 24.—Terence Vincent Powderly, labor 
leader and former Commissioner General of Immi- 
sration, 75... . Robert D. Foote, Morristown, 
N. J., banker, 63. ... Henry Parkman, Boston 
banker, 74. 

June 28.—Adolph B. Spreckels, sugar magnate, 


July 1.—Edward Rascovar, former head of the 
New York News Bureau, 55. 

July 2.—William H. Upham, Governor of Wis- 
consin, 1895-7, 83... . Dr. Robert Williamson 
Lovett, Boston orthopedist, 63. 

July 3.—John Brennan, a governor of the Con- 
solidated Stock Exchange, 61... . Charles M. 
Dickinson, former Consul to Turkey. 

July 5.—Alvey A. Adee, Second Assistant 
Secretary of State since 1886, 82. . . .Frank Sey- 
mour Hastings, New York, banker, 71... . Dr. 
t’. W. Ives, ot Columbus,’ Ohio, president of Ameri- 
can Society of Civil Engineers, 30. 

July 6.—Rear Admiral Oscar F. Stanton, U.S. N. 
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THE SCENE OF THE SAO PAULO REVOLT IN 
THE REPUBLIC OF BRAZIL 
(In black are the States of Sao Paulo, Parana, Sa. 
Catharina, and Rio Grande do Sul. Near the capital of 
Sao Paulo lies the port of Santos, famous for tremendous 
coffee exports. The present revolt is said to be a new 
effort of the Separatists to break the southern States from 
the Brazilian Union. While the Separatists are powerful 
in these States— where there is a heavy German sett!c- 
ment—the Positivists also have a strong representaticna 
supporting the Federal Government at Rio de Janeiro) 


retired, 90... . William Laurel Harris, mural 
painter, 54. 

July 7—Calvin Coolidge, Jr., the President’s 
younger son, 16. . . . Herbert Hartley Dewart, one 
time Liberal leader of Ontario, 63. 

July 8.—Benjamin G. Lamme, high tension 
transmission expert, inventor, and mathematician, 
of Pittsburgh, 60. 

July 11.—Fllis P. Horne, animal trainer, 71. . . 
Selah W. Hallenbeck, of Gloversville, N. Y., glove 
manufacturer, 65... . Baron Mumm von Schwar-, 
zenstein, German diplomatist. 

July 13.—Albert H. Sewell, former judge in the 
appellate division of the New York Supreme Court, 
77... . Robert Applegarth, British labor union 
pioneer, go. 

July 14.—Winifred Emery (Mrs. Cyril Maude), 
English actress, 62. 
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THE POLITICAL STAGE 


CARTOON SIDELIGHTS ON DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN EVENTS 
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ON THE WAY! 


From the Constitution (Atlanta, Ga.) 

















MR. DAVIS AS THE HERO WHO ARRIVES JUST 
IN TIME 


From the Oregonian (Portland, Ore.) 
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IT CERTAINLY IS GOING TO BE A JOB FOR A 
STRONG MAN 


From the Evening Post (New York) 
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BOTH EATING OUT OF HIS HANDS 
From the American © (New York) 


{Mr. Hearst’s newspapers, though normally Democratic, lost 
no time in condemning the nomination of Mr. Davis by the 
national convention. He is found objectionable to them because 
of his connection in a legal capacity with certain large corpora- 
tions. It is not yet known whether Mr. Hearst will actively 
support the new third-party movement] 
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A PRAYER THAT FINALLY WAS ANSWERED 
From the Times (Los Angeles. Cal ) 


Indecision—or deliberation—may indeed 
have been a characteristic of the Demo- 
cratic Convention. But on one point 
there was agreement: all the other candi- 
dates deemed it best to array themselves 
against Mr. McAdoo. He was the choice 
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IT TOOK A LONG TIME TO MAKE UP HER MIND 
From the Democrat and Chronicle (Rochester N. Y.) 


of four or five hundred delegates, but those 


‘ managing the campaigns of Governors, 


Senators, and other “favorite sons” realized 
that the sole chance for their candidate lay 
in defeating McAdoo. On every disputed 
point it was McAdoo against all the others. 
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HOW COULD MR. McADOO HOPE TO WIN?—From the Tribune (New York) 
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BY WAY OF COMPARISON 


{The Democratic Convention in contrast with the Republican 
nominee, who bears out a reputation for silence] 
From the Jilustrated News (New York) 


The entrance of a new party into the 
political arena is a topic that shares the 
month’s news honors with the record-break- 
ing session of the Democratic National Con- 
vention. On the Fourth of July a group 
of progressives and radicals met at Cleve- 
land and nominated Robert M. LaFollette, 
long a United States Senator from Wiscon- 


THE TWO OLD PARTIES FIND THE NOISE 
DISQUIETING, TO SAY THE LEAST 
From the Sun (Baltimore, Md.) 


sin, for the office of President. It is ex- 
pected that the new party will organize 
in every State, although its best oppor- 
tunities seem to lie among the farmers of 
the Middle West. There will be a deter- 
mined effort, also, to appeal to the labor 
vote. The LaFollette candidacy has al- 
ready been endorsed by the Socialist party. 
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HARD TO SHAKE HIM OFF 


From the News (Cleveland, Ohio) 
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A NEW ANIMAL MAKES HIS ENTRANCE INTO 


THE POLITICAL ZOO 
From the Tribune © (Chicago, Ill.) 
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HIS LAST RESORT—From the News (Omaha. Neb.) 
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COOLIDGE PILATUS, AFTER SIGNING THE IMMIGRATION LAW, WASHES HIS HANDS OF IT 


From De Amsterdammer (Amsterdam, Holland) 



































THE JAPANESE IN HEAVEN 


“WHEN OLD EUROPE GIVES UP THE GHOST St 
THERE WILL BE PLENTY OF ROOM FOR YOU Our undertaking is naw under American control! 
JAPS’’—From Mucha (Warsaw, Poland) From Jugend (Munich, Germany) 


Peter: “Sorry! Nothing doing! You can't come in 
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THE LAND OF LIBERTY 


FIRST EMIGRANT: “ What country is this?” 
SECOND EMIGRANT: “* The land of Liberty.” 
First EMIGRANT: “Let’s go back.’”’ 
From Ji 420 (Florence, Italy) 
[The scroll held out by the Goddess lists a number of real and 
{maginary prohibitions, including new immigration restrictions} 
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THE DAWES REPORT WILL BE KEPT WAITING 
UNTIL THE POLITICAL SITUATION IN EUROPE 
SETTLES DOWN 


From the Evening Times (Glasgow, Scotland) 
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“WHY GIRLS LEAVE HOME” 
From the Daily Express (London, England) 


{John Bull is playing a long-drawn-out game of international 
politics and trade with Frenchman, Russian, and Tur 


THAT BUCKING BRONCHO 


MAcDONALD: “Come right along and give us a hand, Herriot. 
But try riding him without spurs for a change.” 


From the Evening News (Glasgow, Scotland) 
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TRYING A NEW BALL 


PREMIER, HERRIOT OF FRANCE: “Yes, Fritz has defied us 
for a long time, but I think with that new ball we shall get him 
at last.” 

From Opinion (London, England) 


{The ball that the British Premier, MacDonald, is tossing 
into the air, to use against the German, is the “‘ Dawes Report’’] 
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THE LABOR PREMIER, MACDONALD, TAKES 


A LONG TIME TO DROWN 
From the Express (London, England) 
{As has been remarked before in these pages, Premier Mac. 


Donald regards minor defeats in Parliament as no cause for 
submitting the resignation of his Labor ministry} 














MUSSOLINI AND HIS LACKEY 


THE Drcrator (to Parliament): “I will make a triaf of you 
-- but mind you do just what I tell you!” 


From Notenkraker (Amsterdam. Hoiland 
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STANDING THEIR GROUND 


PREMIER MACDONALD: *'Are we downhearted?”’ 
CHANCELLOR SNOWDEN: “‘The answer, my dear Ramsay, is 
decidedly in the negative.”’ 


From the South Wales News (Cardiff, Wales 

















A NEW WAY TO PLAY THE GAME 
BALDWIN (former Premier): “You've been bowled several 
times. Why don't you leave the wicket?”’ 
MacDonatp: “ But those were only practice balls!’’ 


From John Bull (London, England) 
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JOHN W. DAVIS 


BY MELVILLE DAVISSON POST 


[In July we published a sympathetic character sketch of President Coolidge, who had just been nominated 
by the Republican Conventionat Cleveland. This present article, on the Hon. John W. Davis, is by an 
enthusiastic fellow-Democrat, like Mr. Davis a West Virginian—in continuation of the magazine’s custom 
of presenting the presidential nominees of the two great parties as seen by their own supporters.—THE Eprror] 


N THE t1ogzrd ballot John W. Davis 
was nominated by the Democratic 
National Convention at New York. 

I do not agree with the critics. 

If that convention had undertaken a 
short cut to a candidate, it would have 
fallen into disaster. The slow process, 
observed in nature, was the only safe one, 
and the result justified that prolonged 
travail. Unquestionably the party has 
selected its greatest citizen, and, by adding 
a western man for second place, it has 
emerged in conspicuous strength from a 
situation of potential weakness. 

Historically unequal to its adversary in 
political intrigue and the seizing of oppor- 
tunity, the Democratic party, in this in- 
stance, seems to have been guided by a 
profound impulse moving in its units as 
in the cells of an organism—that common- 
sense of the mass, which is the whole justifi- 
cation of Democracy. 

It isa result that puts us to reflection and 
goes no little way to reéstablish our confi- 
dence in the scheme of government under 
which we live. A narrow College of Electors 
desperately set on finding the ablest man 
in its party, could not have acted more 
wisely than this great town meeting in 
Madison Square Garden. And at once the 
attention of the world is centered on the 
man it selected. 

What are the history, the character, and 
the political conceptions of John W. Davis? 
What has he done? What may he be 
expected to do if he should become our 
Chief Executive? 


Religious Influences 


One cannot advance intelligently on this 
way without some consideration of the 
environment from which Mr. Davis emerged 
and those elements which tended to form 
his character and to direct the activities of 


his life. He had one fortune at birth, that 
of intelligent parentage, but he had neither 
money nor a position of influence in the 
world. It is worth while to mark, by tke 
way, that he is of Presbyterian stock. He 
was reared according to the strict doctrines 
of the early families of that faith; and so 
Mr. Davis reached maturity with those 
broad senses of duty and obligation that 
come from our mysterious religions. It is 
this failure in our medern faiths that con- 
stitutes, in the opinion of many persons, 
the greatest jeopardy of civilization. One 
can get no adequate conception either of 
Mr. Davis or of the possibility of his ad- 
ministration if he is selected as our Chief 
Executive, unless one bears in mind the 
compelling force of a religious influence. 
From our great religions, Protestant and 
Catholic alike, came the unconquerable 
vigor that enabled our fathers to establish 
a state in the wilderness and to give it the 
strength to stand against the world. 


‘A Thumb-Nail Biography 


The press of the country will have given, 
in every detail, the advance of Mr. Davis 
in his remarkable career; but for the con- 
venience of the reader let us place here in 
outline the significant facts: 

John W. Davis was born at Clarksburg, 
West Virginia, April 13, 1873. 

His early education was directed by his 
mother, Anna Kennedy Davis. She was a 
brilliant woman of education and refine- 
ment. John W. Davis was the only son, and 
there was no effort too great for his mother 
to undertake in directing either his character 
or his education. 

He graduated from Washington ard Lee 
University in 1892 and from its Law School 
in 1895. He served on the law faculty of 
that college for a year and after that en- 
gaged in the practice of Jaw at Clarksburg. 
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He was elected to the West Virginia 
Legislature in 1898 and was chairman of the 
Democratic County Committee during 1goo. 
Four years later he was delegate to a 
Democratic National Convention; president 
of the West Virginia Bar Association in 
1906; a member of the Democratic State 
Executive Committee two years later. 

He was elected to Congress in a Republi- 
can district in rg10 and reélected in 1912. 
The House Judiciary Committee of the 
Congress unanimously recommended him 
for appointment to the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals in 1912. Mr. 
Davis did not receive this appointment, 
but he was selected by President Wilson to 
be Solicitor-General of the United States 
In 1913. 

During the Great War he was appointed 
a member of the American High Com- 
mission to treat with Germany for an 
exchange of prisoners. During the same 
year President Wilson appointed him 
Ambassador to the Court of St. James’. 

In 1921 he returned to America and was 
made the leading member of the law firm of 
Stetson, Jennings and Russell of New 
York. And in 1922 he was elected president 
of the American Bar Association. 

Mr. Davis married Miss Julia MacDonald 
of West Virginia, in 1899, who died in the 
following year. There was one child by this 
marriage, Mrs. William McMillan Adams. 
In 1to12 Mr. Davis married Miss Ellen 
Bassel, of Clarksburg, West Virginia, a 
daughter of John Bassel, one of the promi- 
nent lawyers of the State. 


A Jeffersonian Career 


Born in a little town of West Virginia, he 
came by his own efforts to be Solicitor- 
General of the United States, Ambassador 
to Great Britain, and to the head of the 
greatest law firm in America. In a democ- 
racy encouraging its young men to personal 
endeavor, a career of this character is in- 
spiring. This is the high-standing model 
for every ambitious youth in America. It 
is the career which every citizen, irrespective 
of his political faith, wishes for his son. 
It is distinctly the American ideal. We 
believe it to be the distinguishing charac- 
teristic of our Government that it enables 
the humblest youth, if he have industry, 
intelligence, courage and ambition, to 
advance to the highest position. 

It is the glory of Jefferson that he imposed 
this conception upon the American republic, 
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and it is the honor of Davis that he has 
demonstrated how practical that concep- 
tion is. In fact, John W. Davis is, perhaps, 
the most finished example in our time under 
this conception of Jefferson. We have had 
no lack: of the rail-splitter, but, unfortu- 
nately, it has usually happened that the large 
figure at the end retained the evidences of 
its rail-splitter origin; crudities of manner, 
an absence of charm, of appreciation of the 
finer things in life. Art did not exist for it, 
nor literature—those elements which con- 
tribute to the result which we vaguely call 
culture. 

This means that the youth, on the way 
up, while developing one side, usua!ly neg- 
lected the other. One-half only of the op- 
portunities, given to him by our institutions, 
were made use of. 

This distinction is indicated here with 
some emphasis, for it is the mark of Mr. 
Davis that in his advance he developed on 
every side; and so he emerges at the end, 
not only a great political figure, a man of 
force of character, of intelligence and of the 
highest standing in his profession, but also 
an educated gentleman, a cultivated person, 
familiar with the best that has been thought 
or produced in the world. 

This is a striking achievement. 

If Mr. Davis had enjoyed from his birth 
unlimited wealth, unlimited opportunity 
and the most luxurious environment, he 
could not have been a more cultivated 
person. 

It is worth while to reflect on this phase 
of the man. 

In this fine completeness he is superior, 
it seems to me, to the cruder types that we 
are accustomed to venerate. Does nota 
man like this represent, more nearly than 
any other, our imagined American ideal? 


Theories of Government 


Mr. Davis was reared in that political 
atmosphere common to families of the 
Virginias interested in public affairs. His 
father, John J. Davis, was a disciple of 
Jefferson, a student of politics and a lawyer 
of distinction. His ideas were clear and 
definite, and the youth, entering on public 
life, understood early those distinguishing 
principles essential to a representative 
government. The enumeration of them 
seems trite and commonplace, but after all 
repetition those who properly realize their 
significance are not in the majority among 
us; namely, that the machinery of govern- 








JOHN W. DAVIS 


© Underwood & Underwood 


HON. JOHN W. DAVIS, NOMINATED FOR THE PRESIDENCY BY THE DEMOCRATIC 
NATIONAL CONVENTION ON JULY 9 
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ment must swing loose from the business 
as it swings.loose from the religion of the 
people; it must have no favors with which 
to purchase influential factors; it must 
present an equal opportunity to all, and it 
must be conducted with economy. Having 
received these principles as prime postulates 
in the theory of a republic, their influence 
will, unquestionably, appear in the admin- 
istration of our affairs if Mr. Davis should be 
elected President of the United States. 

Such a forecast will be undertaken by the 
people and the conclusions upon it will de- 
termine the result in November. 


An Individualist 


In spite of all pretension, the course which 
one will follow in an elevated position can 
be determined from one’s acts and expres- 
sions on the way. Men do not change, in- 
herently, with a change of fortune. They 
remain the same, moved by the same im- 
pulses, governed by the same conceptions. 

And so we shall expect to find Mr. Davis, 
if elected to the presidency, standing for 
individualism as against the community 
idea. We are not without expression from 
him on this point. He considers individual 
enterprise to be the greatest force in our 
civilization. It is‘the initiative of the 
individual that is to be cultivated; this idea 
should extend through the whole of our 
economic life. Government ownership of 
industries, or what is called in England the 
nationalization of industries, submerging 


the individual, would not be likely to ap- 
peal to him. This does not mean that he 
would be found to resist a community of 
effort along any proper line or that he would 
fail to realize the benefit of such a unity 
of effort in industrial affairs. Mr. Davis is 
no narrow provincial. He understands the 
need of organization and the benefit of great 
enterprises, but those enterprises should ke 
conducted by individuals and not by govern- 
ments. It is the development of the in- 
dividual which will seem to him of the 
greatest importance. If a proper oppor- 
tunity is given for the individual to develop, 
all other benefits will be added. 


Standards of Law-Enforcement 


We shall find Mr. Davis resisting the idea 
that any civic groups can replace our courts 
or correct our moral delinquencies. Orderly 
government can be conducted only through 
the machinery our Constitution provides. 
Under: Mr. Davis, the courts would be 
sustained, due process of law assured; no 
short cuts would be tolerated. We do not 
stop to realize that we have, in fact, as 
citizens, all agreed upon a plan by which we 
are to settle our difficulties one with the 
other, that is to say, the medium of the 
courts; and that when we undertake any 
other method we are violating our agreement 
and injuring our neighbors who depend 
upon it, for, if we break down the procedure 
in the courts, we are depriving the weak 
and helpless of their only security against 

the strong and crafty. 











This fact must not be for- 
gotten whenever we ar: 
moved to take direct 
methods in a conspicuous 
wrong. 

It is possible to under- 
stand the effort of the 
citizen to correct flagrant 
moral delinquencies which 
he finds intolerable about 
him. These secret orders, 
so incredibly extending 
themselves—-when one 
searches out their inciting 
stimulus, is it not, in a 
manner, the effort of mis- 
guided persons to provide 
some sort of makeshift to 
correct a lax enforcement 
of law, a lax conception 








THE FAMILY HOME AT CLARKSBURG. W. VA., WHERE MR. DAVIS 
WILL BE FORMALLY NOTIFIED OF HIS NOMINATION 


of civic standards, that 
is to say, some temporary 
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thing to replace the orderly government 
and the orderly standards of life which 
they feel weakened about them? It is 
short thinking, but we can understand 
it. Weak governments breed these mani- 
festations. When the faith of the people 
is broken down, we can expect the in- 
dividual to resort to some such methods. 
And when the faith of the citizenry in the 
stability of its government is restored, we 
can be permitted to expect that these man- 
ifestations will disappear. 

The Democratic National Convention 
was farsighted, when, at the end of its long 


. travail, it selected a firm man like Mr. 


Davis, able to meet this sense of insecurity. 
It realized that of all unsuitable candidates, 
the one lacking force was the most unfit. 
The insecurity that already perplexes us 
could not be relieved by adding the further 
insecurity of an indeterminate executive. 

The great war left us with our standards 
of restraint weakened. Visionary short- 
cuts to fortune sprang up to replace the 
exacting processes of nature. And from 
these conceptions every form of radicalism 
issued. Against such disciples of disaster 
Mr. Davis will be a crag of common-sense. 
The schemes of crooks and the fancies and 
theories of fools will break on him and go 
to pieces. 


Liberal, but Not a Believer in Magic 


As President of the United States, Mr. 
Davis will be liberal. We grow and de- 
velop and he will not undertake to keep us 
in old clothes. He will be ready to realize 
the requirements of the times and to meet 
them with new devices. But the wild 
radical and the vain dreamer will find no 
support in him. Impractical persons will 
not be able to convince him that the ills 
from which we suffer can be cured by any 
form of miracle statute. 

It is strange how the fairy-story notion 
can command, in any age, a political fol- 
lowing. After all experience, a certain 
class of men, with the simplicity of chil- 
dren, continue to believe in government by 
magic. As the magicians of Pharaoh by 
incantations covered the land with frogs, 
they will believe that politicians, by magical 
statutes, can cover the land with wheat 
elds. The fact is, of course, that nature 
is inexorable. We can make a gain upon 
our fortunes only by doubling our produc- 
tion and our trade and strengthening, by 
our own efforts, our moral fiber. 
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MR. AND MRS. JOHN W. DAVIS 


(As they appeared on the afternoon when Mr. Davis was 
nominated) 


Both candidates of the two great parties 
will find themselves assailed, in this cam- 
paign, by a very considerable element who 
continue to believe in the fairy-story theory. 
One does not know what concessions will 
go to them from the Republican camp, but 
we do know that the high-standing char- 
acter of Mr. Davis puts him beyond pre- 
tension. Every honorable aspiration, of 
any portion of the American people, will 
be met with sympathy by Mr. Davis. 
But he will not encourage us to believe that 
the burden of government can be shifted to 
one class and let some other class go free. 
He will not encourage us to believe that, 
having incurred the obligations of a great 
war debt, we can evade it by any system of 
political necromancy. Nor will Mr. Davis 
go forward with those who would undertake 
to pay the nation’s obligations by any sort 
of legislative brigandage. No one will 
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realize better than he that when the citizen 
fears to plow his fields or build his factories 
or launch his ships, lest the gain of his labor 
be seized under some confiscatory law, 
orderly government capitulates to chaos! 

Lord Eldon said, “It is better to look 
hardship in the face than to break down the 
forms of law.” And, it will be better, 
certainly, for us all to look such hardship 
as we find before us, squarely in the face, 
with a clear-visioned executive like Mr. 
Davis, than to be beckoned toward Utopia 
by some gesticulating dreamer. 

It is not to be imagined from this that 
Mr. Davis is a conservative or a reactionary. 

His record shows how pronounced a 
liberal he is. But in his conception of a 
liberal policy he cannot be expected to 
abandon his common-sense. 

Sympathetic with Labor 

Few men in public life in America have 
had the wide, liberal experience of Mr. 
Davis or have shown thetnselves so thor- 
oughly in sympathy with all classes of our 
people. Asa member of Congress, he stood 
for laws favorable to labor. He was on the 


Judiciary Committee which formulated the 
Clayton Act exempting labor unions from 
the operation of the Sherman Anti-trust 
Law, and, it is said, that he, in fact, wrote 


that Act. He made the argument before 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
in support of the constitutionality of the 
Adamson Eight Hour Law; and, again and 
again, he has represented labor leaders and 
labor organizations in the courts. He ap- 
peared in the District Court of the United 
States for the Northern District of West 
Virginia on one occasion for Eugene V. 
Debs and that strange, fearless figure in 
labor leadership, “ Mother” Jones. In some 
other age she would have been burned for a 
witch or venerated as a saint. She remains 
in the memory, one cannot dismiss her; she 
takes a sort of place among splendid fanat- 
ical crusaders. 

Mr. Davis was broad and sympathetic 
enough to understand the sincerity of those 
persons, whether rnisguided or not, and he 
was courageous enough to see that their 
rights under the law were preserved to them. 
Relations established in cases like these are 
not easily dismissed. 

With Mr. Davis in the White House, 
labor leaders and labor organizations would 
have easy access to a considerate executive 
and the assurance that their wishes would 
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receive sympathetic attention. But they 
should remember, as we must all remember, 
that the Chief Executive stands for the 
whole people and that he cannot further the 
wishes of one class as against the welfare of 
the whole country. But Mr. Davis is an 
individualist as has been said, and he can be 
depended upon to follow any practical way 
that will lead to an improved condition of 
the individual or the expanding of his 
opportunities. 
Clientage as a Lawyer 

Some objection has been made to Mr. 
Davis on this very point of his legal client- 
age. He is the ablest lawyer in America; 
and this clientage, as is inevitable, reflects 
his ability. But there is one thing to be 
remembered about Mr. Davis, as a lawyer. 
He has, at all times, resolutely refused to 
be the exclusive legal representative of 
anybody. He isa general practitioner of the 
law; his professional door open to all. He 
has represented every type of our citizenry 
in the courts. If he has been attorney for 
J. P. Morgan & Company, he has also been 
attorney for Eugene V. Debs. If he has 
represented the Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey, he has also represented the 
National Window Glass Workers in their 
great fight against the Government to pre- 
vent their contract with the window glass 
manufacturers from being held a combina- 
tion in restraint of trade. 

If we are to imagine that Mr. Davis, as 
President of the United States, would be 
influenced in his acts by any wish of his 
clients, we might find ourselves perplexed 
to distinguish among those clients. Would 
he favor banks because he has been counsel 
for bankers, or labor organizations because 
he has been counsel for their individuals or 
leaders, or the farmer or the artisan because 
he has stood for him? The argument 
applies in one direction as well as in another. 
If we are to have this fear, we cannot confine 
it in one corner of the room. 

The criticism is anachronistic;  dis- 
tinguished talent will always be sought by 
men of large affairs. 

How can it lie in the mouths of Mr. 
Davis’ adversaries to question the fidelity 
of a great lawyer, if we should select him to 
stand in the White House for us all? Are 
not these adversaries in trouble at this hour 
for the very reason of failure in fidelity to 
their client, which is a prime essential in the 
ethics of the legal profession? 
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Shall the fact that men of great affairs 
have sought the ability of Mr. Davis in their 
perplexity, thereby deny to .the whole 
people the benefit of that marked ability? 
Shall the Republic, then, have only mediocre 
men in its service? When one critic says 
that Mr. Davis’ clients are too rich, another 
might reply, with equal force, that his clients 
have been too poor, for he has represented 
every type among us. The venerable idea 
of the village litigant that his lawyer had 
sold out to the opposition or that the judge 
had been purchased, is, with this criticism, 
in a piece with the fear of witches. 

We ought to keep in mind how difficult 
our position of Chief Executive is. If we 
dare not commit our private business to an 
inexperienced person, how can we commit 
our public business to one? 

The interests of our national government 
are huge and intricate, domestically en- 
tangled, internationally complex; to the 
ablest executive only, experienced in large 
affairs, can they be entrusted with safety. 

There is another point to be considered. 
Is it possible for any other than a great 
lawyer to administer our affairs at this time? 
The statute books of both the federal 
government and the States are crowded with 
laws, thousands of them—in every direction, 
and upon every phase of our life. Who but 
a lawyer could steer a clear way in this 
confusion? And in what direction could 
the American people face to find experience 
equal to that of Mr. Davis? 


Altitude toward Corruption 


Perhaps the issue overshadowing all 
others is that of clean government. The 
country has been shocked by the dis- 
closure of the Senate investigations. 

Resources upon which the nation de- 
pended in times of peril, have been parceled 
out to favorites. We have seen the purchase 


of those in authority. The nation is nau- 
seated with the stench of this Augean stable. 

There is an incident in the political career 
of Mr. Davis which will be indicative of 
his attitude toward a situation like this. 
Among his acts of public service, when he 
was a member of the Sixty-second Congress, 
was his contribution to the conduct of im- 
peachment proceedings against a member 
of the federal judiciary, charged, like certain 
Cabinet members recently, with obtaining 
pecuniary benefits for the exercise of his 


office. Mr.' Davis, then a young member of 


Congress, undertook the prosecution of _ 
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MRS. WILLIAM McMILLAN ADAMS, MR. DAVIS’ 
ONLY CHILD 


(Mrs. Adams has been living in Copenhagen, Denmark, 
but it is understood that she will return to the United 
States and be active in her father’s campaign) 
these charges and he made a reputation on 
this case; a reputation which caused Wood- 
row Wilson to select him as Solicitor- 
General of the United States. It was a trial 
conducted on a high plane, under the rules 
of orderly procedure common to _ the 
English-speaking people; and it resulted in 
the speedy removal of an unfit judge. It 
was clean, swift and accurate, like the 
work of a great surgeon cutting out a 
malignant malformation of the body. The 
electorate will remember this case, will 
remember the manner in which Mr. Davis 
conducted it when it comes to select a 
chief executive, for it will insist that every 
corrupt official be punished and that the 
resources of the nation be not bartered 
away as compensation for political activities. 


An Expert in Diplomacy 


Mr. Davis’ career as Ambassador to Great 
Britain was distinguished. It was a difficult 
time; a period of involved adjustment at the 
close of war, and Woodrow Wilson sent the 
ablest man he had. The selection was justi- 
fied. England and America emerged from 
that appalling confusion, friends. Other 
nations, likewise allied, have not been so 
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fortunate. And this result, to the English- 
speaking people, is in its largest measure the 
work of John W. Davis. Details are irrele- 
vant, the great accomplishment is before us. 

And this brings us to world affairs in our 
estimate of Mr. Davis. However accurate 
the grasp of another may be on our domestic 
intricacies, Mr. Davis is unexcelled among 
us in the vnderstanding of our foreign 


relations. He strives for the peace of the 
world and some International Court of 
Justice. He has said: 


I dream for nothing more than benevolent neu- 
trality. I would not have a formal compact, but 
I would have an underlying understanding in which 
there shall be a recognition of a common sentiment 
for the peace and welfare of the world. 


It is the pressure of world-feeling upon 
which Mr. Davis would ultimately depend; 
for no form of compact can bind the peoples 
of the world unless the sentiment of these 
peoples is a united force behind it. The 
great labor is to build up this feeling so 
that, in the end, as Mr. Davis has said: 


Whether the road be long or short, the day must 
and will come when the nations of the world will 
submit themselves to definite rules of conduct, whose 
violation will receive the united condemnation of 
mankind. 


The election of Mr. Davis is not only the 
logical estimate on the political situation 
but also it is in line with his fortune. It is 
his luck. We cannot wholly dismiss the 


impression that certain persons are favored 
of destiny. There seems to be somethi 
here that is beyond analysis. 

Events appear to assist certain men or 
to stand in their way. No one understan:|s 
it and we have no name by which it cane 
designated. Chance is not the word, ior 
that seems to be mere unintelligent acci- 
dent; /uck is not the word, for by that wo: ’ 
we assume there is an influence externa 
ourselves that compels events to assis’ 
or to destroy us; Providence is not the wo 
for that term implies that an author 
which has got the universe going accordii 
to a fixed set of laws, capriciously interrupt 
these laws at its pleasure. We have no 
name for it, but as we grow older we are 
apt to consider it in our calculation of 
events. Have we not read in Herodotus 
that man is altogether the sport of fortune? 

The electorate may be certain that in 
John W. Davis it will have a firm, able man 
at the head of its affaifs, one who cannot be 
thrust aside when national policies are to 
be determined. 

There is something of the rugged stability 
of Cleveland about Mr. Davis that inspires 
confidence, but there is more of the far 
visiof, the wide sympathies, and the dis- 
tinguished culture of the old able Virginians. 
The American people would have a dignified 
administration, on a high plane, under 
John W. Davis, and they would also have 
the respect of the worid. 
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THE GREAT ANNIVERSARY 
1914-24 


BY FRANK H. SIMONDS 


I. Tue Oxtp Europe 


>T°EN years ago this current month 
, A began the greatest of world convul- 
sions, and the succeeding decade has 
totally changed the face of that Europe 
which had existed with only occasional 
and incidental modifications since the 
great settlement of Vienna, following the 
Napoleonic and Revolutionary wars. By 
no means all of the tremendous changes 
were accomplished during or immediately 
following the fighting and accordingly the 
anniversary which we now have reached 
furnishes perhaps the best opportunity of 
analyzing and comparing pre-war and 
post-war conditions. 

The Europe of 1t914 was based upon 
certain essential facts, the first of which 
was the existence of six great powers, 
unequal in strength but fairly definitely 
ranged in two groups, the Germanic and 
the Anglo-French-Russian. The imme- 
diate military strength of the former was 
unmistakably superior, but the naval and 
economic power of the latter, as well as the 
eventual military resources,—dominated. 

The nineteenth century had seen the 
long and desperate efforts of the races 
which had been returned to subjection 
under the Treaty of Vienna to obtain 
liberty only partially successful. Ger- 
many had gained freedom in the closing 
struggle with Napoleon; she had attained 
unity in three wars with Denmark, Austria 
and France. Italy had both gained freedom 
absolutely and unity measurably in two 
wars in which she alternately allied herself 
with France and with Germany against 
Austria, but she had still to complete her 
unification and achieve military security 
by acquiring the Trentino and Trieste. 

France had by plebiscite and subsequent 
annexation acquired the Italian lands 
(inhabited by French populations in the 
main) of Savoy and the County of Nice. 


But she had retired from the Rhine, 
through the defeats of 1870, as she had 
advanced to the Savoy Alps as a result of 
the victories of 1859. And as Italy still 
cherished the hope and the purpose to 
attain unity through the acquisition of her 
“unredeemed lands,’”’ France looked un- 
reconciled upon her “lost provinces.”’ 

Two other smaller peoples, the Belgians 
and the Hungarians, had won independence 
during the century, but while the Belgian 
liberation had been absolute, no sooner 
had the Magyars gained their own eman- 
cipation than they entered into partnership 
with their late oppressors on the basis of 
continued possession of the lands inhabited 
by the Slavs and the Latins along the 
Theiss, the Transylvanian Alps, the Drave 
and the Danube. While the Austrians 
concentrated their attention on holding the 
Italians, the Poles, the Czechs and their 
own Rumanians of the Bukovina, Hungary 
turned her attention to the Slovaks, the 
Serbs, Rumanians and Croats. 

The rise of Germany in the nineteenth 
century had been the outstanding political 
fact and it had transformed Europe and 
brought about the eclipse of France, which, 
after two centuries of supremacy, between 
Leipsic and Sedan fell back to a relatively 
less significant réle. But Germany, strong, 
growing, filled with just pride in achieve- 
ment and perhaps exaggerated confidence 
in the future, found herself ineluctably 
joined to forces which were waning and 
dedicated to the defense of a system which 
was doomed. 

For it was the irony of fate that Ger- 
many, which had so magnificently exempli- 
fied the spirit of nationality in her struggle 
with Napoleon in 1813, should less than a 
century later stand as the single powerful 
European champion of race slavery. To 
such a position Germany was condemned, 
not alone because in her own rise she had 
annexed lands and populations which were 
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French, Polish and Danish, but because in 
the nature of things Austria was her one 
certain ally and the continued existence of 
the Hapsburg Monarchy was predicated 
upon the enduring subjection of the Slavs 
and Latins of the Dual Monarchy. 

As the defender of Austria, Germany 
was bound to come into collision with 
Russia, the inevitable champion of the 
enslaved Slavs. And, as the ally of Austria, 
she was condemned to see her combination 
with Italy of little real value, since for the 
Italians the Irredenta issue was always 
supreme. Having annexed Alsace-Lorraine, 
moreover, Germany thus threw France into 
the arms of Russia and added French to 
Russian support of the submerged millions 
of Slavs in central and southeastern Europe. 

Finally, as she became a great commercial 
and industrial country, Germany looked 
with impatience at narrow seas dominated 
by British fleets and saw her splendid 
merchant marine the prize of Britain in anv 
conflict. To construct a navy capable of de- 
fending the German merchant marine, strong 
enough to persuade Britain to avoid any 
attack, capable in a word of giving Germany 
some share in the freedom of the seas—this 
was an almost inevitable development of 
the German policy, but in due course it 
brought with it British opposition. 

Meantime, beneath the surface there 
was operating that great and irresistible 
force which was to bring the tragedy, 
namely, the passion of the subject masses 
and races for liberty. Two empires were 
crumbling and as they weakened their ap- 
proaching collapse gave encouragement to 
the Slavs, the Latins, and Greeks of the 
Balkans. These were the Turkish and 
Austrian Empires and both were joined by 
written and unwritten alliances with Ger- 
many. Serbs, Bulgars, Croats, Slovenians, 
as well as Rumanians and Greeks, longed 
for liberation and the same passion ani- 
mated the Slovaks and Czechs, but the 
realization of this dream meant the elim- 
ination of Austria and Turkey and would 
leave Germany impotent between her Rus- 
sian and French enemies. 

When revolution in Turkey provided 
opportunity for the Balkan races and the 
First Balkan War not only brought Turkish 
rule hack from the Adriatic to the Maritza 
River, but even temporarily to the Chatalja 
Lines, then the fate of Austria was instantly 
in thé balance. Turkey in Europe had col- 
lapsed and the liberation of the Slavs of the 





Balkans had fired both the Slavs or tne 


Hapsburg Empire and the Rumanians wit 
new and destructive hopes. What they ha‘! 
dreamed now seemed possible. In realit: 
the old Europe, which had endured wit' 
only gradual evolution since the Congre-s 
of Vienna, was doomed with the signing «i 
the Treaty of Bucharest in 1913, whic) 
temporarily ended the Balkan struggles. 

Napoleon had fallen because he thre, 
himself squarely against the principle oi 
nationality. In Spain and in Germany his 
defeats had been the direct consequence «i 
national uprisings. Austria had been sim 
ilarly beaten in Italy and in Germany be 
cause she followed a similar pathway. 
Turkey had just succumbed to the identica| 
spirit in the Balkans. Yet in the first days 
of 1914 the whole German edifice reste: 
upon the structure of the Hapsburg Empire. 
which was itself founded upon the explosive 
bases of unreconciled and rebellious millions. 

Lincoln had once said that the United 
States could not exist half slave and half 
free, but Europe in 1914, disregarding rela- 
tive fractions, was in part free and in part 
inhabited by subject races. Millions oi 
Poles, Serbs, Italians, Rumanians, Czechs. 
Croats dreamed of acquiring what Ger- 
many and Italy had won by war in the 
previous century. The rivalry between 
Russia and Germany, the bitterness be- 
tween France and Germany, the mounting 
suspicion between Britain and Germany, 
these were important facts in the Europe 
of a decade ago. But the all-important 
fact was that German policy had _ elected 
or been compelled to stand against the 
principle of nationality and this spirit, 
ever growing more powerful, now threat- 
ened to demolish the whole edifice of Ger- 
man supremacy in Europe and to restrict 
the aspirations of Germans for a place in 
the sun outside of Europe. 

e 


Il. THe Causes oF THE WaR 


Ten years of reflection have slowly 
served to dissipate the conception of war 
causes which prevailed in July, 1or4. 
If the occasion of the war was the reckles-- 
ness and blindness of German statesman- 
ship in the first instance in giving Austria 
a free hand in the Serb affair after Serajevo, 
if this initial mistake was further fortified 
by the violent intervention of the German 
General Staff when Russian mobilization 
was ordered in St. Petersburg, there re- 
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inains the unmistakable fact that even 
ad war been prevented in 1914 prevention 
ould in fact have been no more than post- 
ponement because the European condition 
itself was not only unstable, but there was 
no conceivable peaceful adjustment. 

In 1913 the great powers had indeed been 
able to avoid a conflict at the Conference of 
London and liquidate the Balkan Wars. 
Russia and Austria had been kept apart, 
but the settlement itself had been inac- 
ceptable to all the Balkan peoples. They 
did not accept the solution and Serajevo 
was soon to disclose the futility of London 
and Bucharest. Peace in Europe after the 
Balkan Wars of 1912 and 1913 depended 
upon the recognition, and the substantial 
recognition, of the racial aspirations of 
the subject peoples and at the moment of 
the peoples which dwelt between the 
Adriatic and Black Seas. But the recog- 
nition of these aspirations meant the ex- 
tinction of Austria and of Hungary as 
important states and of the Dual Monarchy 
as a great power. 

It meant, of course, more than this, for 
as Austria disappeared Germany would be 
enclosed between Slav and Latin, forbidden 
expansion in Europe by France and Russia, 
denied greatness outside of Europe by 
British necessity and purpose to maintain 
sea mastery. From the Congress of Berlin 
through that of London, from 1878 to 1913, 
more than a full generation, Europe had 
endeavored to avoid a great conflict by 
imposing its will upon the Balkan races to 
the utter disregard of Balkan rights, but 
the result had been the inevitable recur- 
rence of the Balkan troubles. 

In the play of policies St. Petersburg 
supported Belgrade. Sentimental reasons 
as well as those of high policy contributed 
to this fact, but the Russian support of the 
Serb doomed Austria, since the aspiration 
of the Serb was to follow in the footsteps of 
the Italian and realize for his race in the 
twentieth century what the Italians had 
achieved in the nineteenth. Moreover the 
Romanoffs, who championed liberty in the 
Balkans, supported slavery in Poland and 
pursued toward the Poles a policy quite as 
rigorous and indefensible as that of the 
Hapsburgs in the South. 

The truth, it seems to me, must ul- 
timately be recognized that permanent 
peace in Europe was impossible in 1914, 
because the Europe which then existed 
did substantial violence to the principle of 


nationality, because the order which pre- 
vailed was founded upon the denial to per- 
haps fifty millions of Slavs, Latins and 
Greeks of precisely those liberties and 
rights which are the foundation of the 
existence of more fortunate peoples. 
Europe was not half slave and half free, 
but the European order was founded upon 
the enslavement of millions and_ their 
liberation was not to be brought about 
peacefully because it involved the oblitera- 
tion of one great empire and the incalcu- 
lable political diminution of another. 

Austria was an anachronism, but nothing 
was more certain than that it would fight to 
survive, that the ruling races would never 
without resistance, accept the fate which 
has now overtaken both. Germany, bound 
to Austria by obvious and inescapable ties, 
was certain to defend Austrian existence. 
That 20,000,000 Magyars and Germans in 
the Dual Monarchy should deny liberty and 
political unity to 30,000,000 members of 
other races, violently race-conscious, was 
perhaps morally wrong but humanly com- 
prehensible. Only some great convulsion 
could bring about liberation. 

Both the causes and the occasion of the 
World War must be examined from a variety 
of angles. There was not one cause, there 
was not one responsibility. War had been 
postponed several times in recent years— 
indeed European history for a generation 
is the story of postponements—but in all 
the postponements there is not a single 
example of the removal of the causes which 
had made war possible and even probable. 

Look at the present map of Europe as 
compared with that of 1914. Compare the 
situation of Central Europe from the Baltic 
to the Black Sea and it is manifest why 
German policy was bound to defend what 
existed against the fatally subversive prin- 
ciple of nationality. In place of the Haps- 
burg ally, Germany to-day is fianked to the 
south by Czechoslovakia. On the east the 
principle of nationality has cost her the 
coal of Upper Silesia, the fertile fields of 
Posen, and thrust a Polish corridor between 
East Prussia and Pomerania. In the west 
it has deprived her of the iron of Lorraine 
and the complete control of the Rhine. 
Her pathway to the Near East is barred by 
a combination of states making up the 
Little Entente and united in more or less 
specific agreements with France—a France 
sharing with them common dangers and 
common interests. 
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Yet such a condition as now exists was 
always inevitable if the principle of nation- 
ality were to prevail. Not alone Austria 
but Germany was founded upon the denial 
of this principle. Had Sir Edward Grey 
been successful in July, 1914,.in averting 
the conflict at the moment, there was no 
conceivable manner in which he could have 
reconciled the fundamentally diverse pur- 
poses of the enslaving and enslaved peoples 
of Europe. Just as idle would have been 
any compromise as the many efforts to 
restrain Italian aspiration in the previous 
century, when Austria was once more the 
tyrant. You could only insure real peace 
in Europe by removing the real obstacles, 
but to remove these was to bring about the 
collapse of the whole edifice. 

The great powers had only been concerned 
with preserving peace among the great 
powers at the expense of the little peoples. 
This is the story of European diplomacy 
from 1878 to 1913. 

Until the great powers were alienated 
from one another the little peoples might 
and did struggle, but in vain. They never 
surrendered, however, and when the great 
powers quarreled among themselves the 
little peoples came into their own in the 
Balkan Wars. And the success of the 
little peoples compromised one group of 
great powers and advantaged the other. 
While, as we have seen, Austrian existence 
and German greatness were predicated 
upon the continued subjection of the small 
peoples, France and Russia—to one of whom 
Austrian existence was a barrier, to the 
other of whom German greatness was a 
deadly menace—could welcome and even 
encourage the emancipation of little peoples. 

Compare the race map of Europe of 
1914 with the political map and the reason 
is fully revealed why all peace was pre- 
carious and peace itself could not be per- 
manent. You might conceivably arrive at 
a compromise between Austrian and Italian 
ambitions in the Alps and at the head of 
the Adriatic. Even the Franco-German 
quarrel over the Rhineland might have been 
adjusted. Germany and Britain might in 
the end have found some accommodation 
for naval policies, but nothing could recon- 
cile the enslaved peoples with their masters 
or persuade their masters to release them. 
For this history has no precedent. 

So the Europe of 1914 was doomed pre- 
cisely as was the Napoleonic Empire of 
1813, and for the same reason, only in 
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1914 it was the Teutonic and not the Latin 
race which flung itself against the principle 
of nationality. Liberation could oily 
come when quarrels of the great powers 
abolished a concert of Europe designed to 
prevent general war, but it is far more ac- 
curate to say that peace could be preserved 
only so long as a combination of great 
powers could arrest national aspirations; 
and in 1914 such a combination was no 
longer possible. 

In the calmer light of a perspective of 
ten years, then, it seems to me impossible 
to regard the World War as the accidental 
consequence of the actions of one nation 
or several. It was precipitated, I do believe, 
by the blindness, rashness and, in the end, 
panic of German leadership in giving 
rein to Austrian folly and despair. But the 
causes lay deep in the condition of Europe, 
in the determination of millions to be free 
and in the fact that to attain this freedom 
they must first bring about the destruction 
of two empires—as it turned out three— 
and the enormous reduction in the status 
of a fourth. The World War, as I see it, 
was the latest, perhaps the last stage in the 
development of the spirit of nationality 
unchained by the French Revolution, vital- 
ized when Napoleon aroused it in Spain 
and Germany, expressed in the later uniti- 
cation of Germany and liberation of Italy 
and Belgium, and awakened to new vigor 
in the Balkans and Danube lands, when 
the decline of Turkey and the disintegra- 
tion of Austria provided opportunity where 
passionate desire already existed. 

Assuredly if rivalries had not developed 
between the great powers the little races 
could have been kept in continued subjec- 
tion. But this was equally true of Italy, 
for example, which attained liberty only 
by reason of wars first between the Aus- 
trians and French and then between the 
Austrians and Germans. And the peace 
which existed,‘since it was founded upon 
political slavery, could hardly endure 
permanently, just as the United States ol 
the years before 1861 could not endure. 

And it is because I believe that the causes 
of the World War were inherent in the Eu- 
rope of 1914 that I have made this rather 
extensive examination of that Europe a3 
a preliminary to the similar survey of the 
Europe of the present hour—a_ survey 
which must have as its purpose the con- 
sideration of the chances for peace and for 
war now and eventually. 
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III. ConremMporary EuROPE 


If you will once more place before you 
a race map of Europe and this time overlay 
the race colors with the boundaries of con- 
temporary Europe, it will be manifest at 
once that in the larger sense all the races 
of Europe have as a consequence of the 
latest convulsion achieved substantial lib- 
erations. We have, to be sure, still to 
consider the question of subject minorities— 
and let us recognize at once that here lies 
the gravest danger for the new Europe— 
but no longer does any one race find itself 
denied that liberty and unity which is the 
dearest possession of all free peoples. 

By virtue of the several treaties of peace 
Poland, Czechoslovakia and Jugoslavia 
have been created, Rumania and Greece 
have expanded to include the larger frac- 
tion of their hitherto alien race brethren. 
France has returned to the Rhine and Italy 
has acquired her Irredenta. Even Den- 
mark has regained the Danes of Northern 
Slesvig, while the Irish Free State is another 
significant revelation of the realization of 
national aspirations. Along the Baltic 
Finland, Lithuania, Esthonia and Latvia 
have achieved independence. Austria and 
Hungary have been restricted to the lands 
in which the Teuton and the Magyar are 
indisputably in the majority. Turkey has 
definitively retired behind the Maritza, 
but has successfully defended her racial 
integrity in Anatolia. 

In place, then, of the old problem of sub- 
ject majorities, we now have:that of subject 
minorities. 


is that of frontiers. Fer-inevitably nearly. 
every liberated and aggrandized™ nation has 


extended its boundarfesinto debatable land. 
As between France-and-Germany, the dis- 
pute turns direetls* tiport the-future of the: 


micsrocopic area ‘of: the Sarre; but .assum- 
ing, as one must, that this returns’ to: Ger- 
many and that with the Dawes Report the 
whole Rhine-Ruhr occupation comes grad- 
ually to an end, Franco-German territorial 
problems are insignificant. Actually the 
question is.whether Germany will accept 
the reintegration of Alsace-Lorraine or not. 
' By contrast Italy, in expanding her fron- 
tiers, has not only included Trieste and the 
Trentino, but also has taken the Upper 
Adige with several hundred thousands of 
German-speaking Tyrolese and large re- 
gions east of the Adriatic where the popula- 


The new dispute which - al- 
ready dominates the. Enropean- -situation’ 


tion is in great majority Slav. Czecho- 
slovakia has acquired more than 3,000,0co 
citizens of the German race, Rumania more 
than half as many of the Magyar. Jugo- 
slavia, too, has a Magyar minority and in 
Macedonia at least a Bulgar remnant. 

Poland on the west has acquired a Ger- 
man minority and on the east and south 
White Russian and Ruthenian masses, 
while on the north she is now in dispute with 
Lithuania over Vilna, as Rumania is with 
Russia over Bessarabia. If you should 
undertake to sum up the European situa- 
tion at the present moment, it would be 
accurate to say that, aside from the im- 
mediate problem of Reparations, the single 
outstanding question is that of frontiers. 
And this, one may repeat, is the logical 
consequence of liberation of races. In- 
variably when races achieve liberty and 
a measure of unity, then begins the long 
struggle to complete the process of unifica- 
tion, the struggle for frontiers always end- 
ing when a state of balance is achieved as 
between two races. France, for example, 
achieved that balance and accepted the 
frontiers of 1815, although the late war 
reopened the old question of the Rhine. 

At the moment Europe is exhausted. 
War is totally unlikely in the present. 
Moreover, the probability of a general war 
in any immediate future is inconceivable. 
But what must attract attention is the 
obvious question as to whether Europe can 
find some peaceful method of adjusting its 
frontier problems or whether they will have 
to be settled upon the battlefield. If the 
Germans, the Russians, the Hungarians, 
the Bulgarians, and the Lithuanians, for 
example, refuse to accept the decisions of 
1918-24 and if the French, the Italians, the 
Jugoslavs and the Poles, along with the 
Rumanians and the Czechs decline to con- 
sent to any peaceful modifications, then the 
Europe of.the-future must be well-nigh as 
unstable as that prior to 1914: 

“Moreover, already in the New Europe, 
as in the old, combinations are in the mak- 
ing. Certain nations are committed : in 
advance to the defense of what has been 
done. France and the Little’ Entente, 
with Poland, are bound to defend against 
Germany and against Hungary the boun- 
daries that exist on the map. Rumania 
and Poland have already. by treaty wit- 
nessed their common purpose to resist 
Russian effort to restore old frontiers in 
Bessarabia or to reconquer Volhynia and 
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Podolia. And in the nature of things an 
eventual combination of Russia, Germany, 
Hungary and Bulgaria in the opposite 
sense is at least conceivable. 

The peace of Europe still turns upon the 
vitality of national and racial passions. 
The World War gave us a Europe in which 
majorities were free so far as all races were 
concerned, but the supreme curse of Europe 
lies in the inextricable entanglement of 
many races. ‘There is no solution of boun- 
daries which can do justice without doing 
injustice, which can free majorities without 
enslaving minorities. Nor can one say 
with accuracy that the recently enslaved 
majorities have since their liberation as yet 
given any substantial evidence of pursuing 
toward the new minorities, which were 
yesterday fractions of the dominant races 
of that hour, any liberal or sensible policy. 

In the Europe of 1914 Germany and 
Austria inevitably preferred war to any 
peaceful transformation, because no trans- 
formation was even thinkable which did 
not involve their ruin—the one as a world 
power, the other as a great state. In the 
Europe of 1924, France, Belgium, Italy, 
Jugoslavia, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Ru- 
mania and Greece are all bound to defend 
what is, while Russia, Germany, Hungary, 
Austria and Bulgaria have reasons for desir- 
ing a change, which all but Austria, in their 
present mood, seem bound to labor for. 

The outstanding problem to-day as 
ten years ago is whether Europe can find 
any basis for common acceptance of some 
political and geographic state. It was 
impossible in 1914 because there were mil- 
lions of Europeans who were determined to 
have liberty at all costs and other millions 
determined to deny this liberty, which 
would for them be politically fatal. To-day 
peace rests upon the capacity of statesman- 
ship to dam and canalize the streams of 
nationalism which have been swollen, not 
diminished, by the recent struggle. Europe 
is no longer divided into free and subject 
peoples, but Europe is still divided by the 
fact that in many countries there are stong 
minorities which demand reunion with their 
race brethren and strong races which re- 
main determined to liberate minorities, 
even at the cost of re-enslaving majorities 
in vast regions. 

If in the next few years it is impossible 
to arrive at a modus vivendi among all 
countries based upon a mutual acceptance 
either of existing frontiers or of some com= 


-her traditional position. 


promise lines, mutually agreed upon, noth 
ing is more patent than that we shall se 
Europe drift back to a system of alliances 
to combinations of powers based primaril 
on national interest in preserving or modi 
fying the existing boundaries. Moreover 
since so far no agreement has been evei 
dreamed of, we have seen the rapid forma 
tion of several groups of states and hav. 
seen other groupings only postponed by the 
survival of the military supremacy of the 
victors over the vanquished of the last war. 

The explosive power of nationalism in 
1914 broke down both political and eco- 
nomic forces making for coherence ii 
Europe. It dominated the statesmanshi) 
which made peace at Paris in 1919 and com- 
pelled it to make peace largely by the recog- 
nition of the status quo which national revolt 
had created. At every stage since the 
making of peace it has shown itself the pre- 
dominant force. It has already been re- 
sponsible for at least two wars since 10918, 
the Greco-Turkish and the Russo-Polish, 
and it has blazed up in the incidents of 
Fiume, Vilna, Memel and in the Rumanian 
occupation of Budapest. 


IV. PouiricaL Europe 


In the political Europe of 1914 Germany 
was the outstanding force. Her military 
strength, her economi¢ organization, her 
central position, together with her mount- 
ing population and the prestige of three 
victorious wars, had enabled her to wrest 
from France the position which with brief 
interludes the French Monarchy and em- 
pires had. held from the Thirty Years War 
to Sedan. 

As a consequence of the World War 
France has at least for the moment regained 
With the de- 
mobilization and forcible abolition of the 
German conscript army the French army 
is the supreme force upon the Continent. 
Common interests and common perils have 
resulted in the formation of a series of com- 
pacts among France, Belgium, Poland, and 
Czechoslovakia, which insure precious re- 
inforcement to France in case of a new 
German attack. Placed upon the Middle 
Rhine for a period of years by the Treaty 
of Versailles and occupying the Ruhr by 
virtue of the decisions of the Poincaré 
Government following the German default, 
the military situation of France seems to- 
day impregnable. 
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The Russian Revolution has eliminated 
Russia as a force in European councils or 
affairs for an indefinite period of time. The 
war has disposed of Austria-Hungary and 
the Treaty of Versailles has fettered Ger- 
many. Of all the Continental great powers 
of 1914 only Italy has emerged with new 
strength, but despite the dictatorship of 
Mussolini and the obvious intensification of 
the spirit of nationalism in the peninsula, 
Italy is in no position to challenge French 
supremacy upon the Continent. 

France, then, finds herself once more with 
continental mastery but confronted by 
Britain, recently an ally but now a sharp 
critic, an Open opponent, and perhaps in a 
future not too distant to measure once 
more the central factor in a coalition to 
restrain French ambition. To-day the 
dominating political problem is whether a 
basis of codperation can be discovered be- 
tween France and Britain or whether 
diverse interests will lead to repetition 
of the historic collisions of the long past. 

For French statesmanship the alternative 
lies between an understanding with Britain 
on the one hand and a policy of continental 
hegemony on the other. Yet one must not 
mistake the root fact, which is that it re- 
mains an open question whether, given 
honest and eager effort on both sides of the 
Channel, there is any real basis for codpera- 
tion. After five years of attempted associa- 
tion one cannot yet venture to assert that 
France and Britain can with ordinary con- 
cern for their own interests combine for the 
reconstruction of Europe. 

At the moment in which I write and after 
a long period of alarming failure and grow- 
ing estrangement, both British and French 
leadership is engaged in a new effort at 
combination. But earnest and _ sincere 
attempts have so far had no greater reward 
than the creation of a better atmosphere 
and in the current month a single miscalcu- 
lation in London has resulted in a new 
protest in Paris and a further if temporary 
access of suspicion. 

Yet nothing has been more clearly demon- 
strated than the fact that unless Great 
Britain and France can find a common 
basis of action, neither can realize any of 
its larger objectives and paralysis will strike 
the whole European restoration. France 
and Britain in combination can compe! 
Germany to comply with the reasonable 
requirements of the Dawes Report. By such 
a combination French fears of a new in- 


vasion and German hopes for an ultimaie 
vevanche may at the same time be elimjnated. 
But, lacking such a guarantee, France is 
condemned in advance to seek other assc- 
ciations and to construct new systems of 
alliance, while Britain is doomed to revert 
to her old course and also seek by alliance 
with other States in Europe to restrain 
and break the hegemony of France. 

The hope of an escape from the unbroken 
succession of European struggles, the repeti- 
tion of the politics of alliance leading in the 
end to the catastrophe of a general war, 
must be based upon the chance of a relative 
complete adjustment of British and French 
policies and interests. And in such a 
harmonizing of purposes it must be patent 
after five years that neither country can 
hope for the imposition of its own views 
in major part. Both nations lack the power 
to carry through their own wishes. It 
remains to be seen whether the common dis- 
comforts and dangers of separation can 
serve to bring about an.equal partnership. 

Given Franco-British codperation, which 
will assuredly invite American sympathy 
and unofficial but invaluable financial 
assistance, it remains possible that through 
the League of Nations there will come a 
slow but sure reorganization, that peace 
between tribes will in due course of time 
arrive. Restore prosperity, and the ever 
mounting deadliness of war may combine 
to persuade the quarreling nationalities to 
agree upon compromises which will accom-‘ 
modate if not solve racial disputes. Ger- 
many and eventually Russia, restored to 
European influence and power and made 
equal members of the League of Nations, 
may abandon their economic or political 
programs which to-day make for new war. 

Great Britain and France have both 
within the year submitted their destinies to 
the hands of men who represent democratic 
and not imperialistic ambitions and hon- 
estly seek conciliation, not conquest, in 
Europe. A similar change in Germany 
might produce incalculable consequences, 
but one must frankly recognize that while 
such a German change is wholly possible 
it is equally conceivabie that a fresh reaction 
will banish a Labor ministry in London and 
a Radical-Socialist combination in Paris. 

Ten years after the World War the single 
fact which is reasonably clear is that Eu- 
rope has. so far recovered its balance that 
one may see for the future two definite 
possibilities, but no man can foretell 
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whether European peoples, dominating 
their leaders, will choose to remain faithful 
to the old ideals of nationality or by de- 
grees move toward some form of European 
confederation; whether the completion of 
the liberation of all races will prove the 
hopeful prelude to compromise between 
these races or the preface to new boundary 
struggles. 

After all it seems to me that the supreme 
question now must be whether the explosive 
force of nationalism has spent its destructive 
fury. Just as the wars of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries were dynastic, 
those of the nineteenth and the first quarter 
of the twentieth have been racial and na- 
tionalistic. To-day most of the dynasties 
have disappeared and all of the races have 
achieved freedom and unity. But even 
before the last war the appearance of a new 
cause for conflict was disclosed. Royal and 
racial rivalries were manifestly giving 
ground to economic and commercial con- 
flicts and coal and iron quite as much as 
“lost provinces” or “unredeemed lands” 
may henceforth prove the dominating 
causes of new collisions. 


For three centuries democracy has slowly 


but surely been rising to control. From 
the French Revolution to the German, from 
1789 to 1918, the pace has been rapid, but 
so far democracy has shown no predilection 
for peace and despite the common concep- 
tion the peoples have proven every whit 
as imperialistic as the princes. Now with 
the will of the people supreme in every 
western state from the confines of Russia 
to the shores of China and Japan, we are to 
have a test of the capacity of the masses, 
masters of their destinies, to avoid the mis- 
takes and crimes for which they have long 
and rightly indicted their sovereigns. 

Ten years after the outbreak of the world 
war one can see that its primary and com- 
pelling cause was nationalism. Contrasting 
the Europe of 1914 with that of 1924 one 
can discover that the most significant 
change has been the liberation of subject 
races, but one must equally perceive that 
the menace of rival nationalism has sur- 
vived the conflict and that there is as yet 
no sure sign of a drift toward that degree of 
internationalism which alone can give even 
moderate promise of permanent or even 
long-continued peace. 

Ten years after the outbreak of the great 
struggle the discussion as to war guilt con- 
tinues passionately, yet withal tends to be- 
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come academic. More and more men an 
women are coming to perceive that at bot- 
tom the upheaval was both inevitable and 
the consequences of many forces rathe: 
than of the unique criminality of one peo- 
ple or its rulers. The Europe of 1914 was 
bound to disappear. Only force coulk 
preserve it and the force itself was lacking. 
Certainly wise German statesmanship coulc 
have postponed and sane German policy 
might for a long time have prevented it; 
but who can believe that a Europe in which 
fifty millions of men and women lived in 
racial and political slavery would indefi- 
nitely endure? 

If three millions of British colonists 
lying along the Atlantic seaboard oi 
America resorted to revolution to escape 
the evil of taxation without representation, 
who can believe that 20,000,000 of Poles, 
10,000,000 of Czechs and Slovaks, 12,000,- 
ooo of Rumanians, 9,000,000 of Southern 
Slavs, to say nothing of many millions of 
others, would permanently endure the com- 
plete or partial enslavement of their respec- 
tive races, a slavery which in every intoler- 
able circumstance surpassed that situation 
which provoked the American Revolution? 
If a divided Irish people for seven centuries 
refused to accept British domination, can 
one believe that other races with a clear 
tradition of liberty, larger numbers and 
greater opportunity would ever tamely 
abandon the desire for liberty and‘ the 
hope of unity? 

The late President Wilson went to Paris 
with a program for the preservation of 
peace. Like most Americans the war for 
him was caused by guilty statesmen, backed 
by the imperialism of certain groups in the 
national populations of all countries. Like 
most Americans he disregarded the element 
of nationalism and at Paris he was first 
staggered and then overwhelmed by the 
storm of contending nationalities which from 
the Baltic to the Black Sea and from the’ 
Ukraine to the Tyrol assailed him, On all, 
sides he was besought, not to assist in the’ 
adjustment of age-long rivalries, but to 
give American sanction and guarantee to 
frontiers created by the last conflict. Mr. 
Wilson believed that there was a fair ad- 
justment possible between the claims of all 
rival nationalities, which would be accepted 
by the masses as contrasted with the leaders. 
He discovered everywhere that a new war 
seemed a lesser evil and a minor crime to 
all nationalities. by contrast with the sur- 
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render of a single foot of ground or one-race 
brother. So far Mr. Wilson’s League of 
Nations has remained impotent in the face 
of racial rivalries and conflicts because these 
contending nationalisms have invariably 
denied the legal and moral authority of the 
League; and the League itself has lacked 
the force to impose its views. 

Ten years after the outbreak of the World 
War every tribe in Europe has attained 
liberty, but from Enniskillen to Vilna and 
irom Saarbriicken to Dedeagatch inflamed 
nationalism manufactures new racial an- 
tagonism. The great and mutually threat- 
ening alliances of 1914 have disappeared 
and only rudimentary combinations have 
as yet been sketched to replace them. But 
as yet there has been no complete and not 
even any partial reconciliation between the 
rival nationalities, no free-will acceptance 
of new boundaries or conditions without 
which peace is impossible. Moreover there 
has been the recrudescence of old animosi- 
ties in the case of France and Britain, for 
example, which if momentarily halted have 
more than once carried grave threat to 
European concord. 


The empires, the monarchs and the 
statesmen on whom mankind once placed 
the responsibility for the great war have 
all disappeared, yet no one can say the 
changes, complete in Entente as in enemy 
countries, have contributed to lessen bitter- 
ness or assist in international reconciliation. 


V. LiGHTENING SKIES 


Grave as have been the disappointments 
of the post-war period, many and bitter 
as have been the disillusionments, it re- 
mains true, however, that the tenth anni- 
versary of the German declaration of war 
upon Russia sees Europe and the world on 
the whole in a more hopeful posture than at 
any moment since the end of hostilities. 
The menace of universal anarchy arising in 
Russia and at one moment threatening 
western civilization has been dissipated 
permanently. Not only has Bolshevism 
been definitively thrown back upon its 
Russian source, but the progress of social 
reconstruction, economic and political re- 
adjustment within nations has been truly 
astounding. Devastated areas have been 
restored to cultivation, ruined cities have 
risen from their ashes, the conditions of 
life have universally improved. 

If reconciliation between peoples has so 


far made little progress in every country 
more and more voices are being raised to 
insist that only by such reconciliation can 
any country prosper or even survive. In 
France and Britain the men who conducted. 
the war and were responsible for the events 
following the making of peace treaties have 
been eliminated and even in Germany there 
are not lacking signs of the slow decay of the 
post-war refusal to accept the decisions of 
the great conflict. 

Beyond all else in the past year, Europe 
has paused on the very brink of a decisive 
return to the old order, to systems of 
alliances and to’ ultimate reliance upon 
physical force. Anglo-French differences, 
having well-nigh reached the breaking 
point, have yielded to temporary accommo- 
dation and new men in a new spirit have 
renewed consultations with the obvious 
conviction that only in mutual codperation 
lies individual or general safety. 

And in addition, through unofficial Ameri- 
can agency, the Dawes Report has laid down 
a program of adjustment that offers the 
first and the sole sane solution to the repara- 
tions problem, which has blocked all real 
progress and all promise of reconciliation. 

Despite every sort of obstacle and 
difficulty, all of the liberated and enlarged 
States have achieved a measure of organiza- 
tion and a considerable degree of order. 
The incomplete frontiers drawn at Paris 
have been supplemented by other lines and 
the new map of Europe is made with only 
relatively minor disputes, such as that of 
Vilna, remaining to be composed. And save 
as between Greece and Turkey there has 
been no sweeping change in the lines that 
were laid down at Paris. If the new Europe 
has solved none of the problems of the past 
or the present it has at least survived the 
handicaps of both. 

More and more as time passes, it seems to 
me, the great conflict will come to take its 
place with the French Revolution and the 
Wars of the Reformation as an inevitable 
and inescapable convulsion, the removal of 
a system and an order which were intoler- 
able, but only provided there be ultimate 
reconciliation between foe and friend can 
there be any transformation of that Euro- 
pean system out of which wars have arisen 
and may still arise. Less and less, toc, will 
there be faith that any man-made machire 
can abolish what has its origin in human 
nature and the fuller recognition of the 
fact that any agency for the prevention of 
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war must rest on the equal desire of all 
peoples to avoid war, not the agreement of 
some to preserve peace by the exercise of 
force with respect of others. 

So far the League of Nations has been of 
little avail in the major disputes because it 
was the creation of the same men who made 
the peace treaties, which are not yet 
accepted by many peoples. Not until 
Germany and for that matter Russia 
voluntarily and sympathetically join, can 
it in any sense be said to have even a fair 
chance of functioning. As the executor of 
the Treaty of Versailles, as the guarantor of 
the territorial and othet decisions of the 
Paris Conference, the League has inevitably 
proven of no avail—a fact which may yet 
prove the salvation of the experiment. 

To-day the supremely and absorbingly 
interesting problem of Europe and of the 
world is whether there is to rise a new spirit 
in Europe, a real reconciliation of peoples, 
some form of internationalism; or whether 
with swift and fatal step Europe is going to 
relapse to the old tribal rivalries and the his- 
toric racial and territorial disputes. It re- 
quires perhaps a more robust optimism to 
believe the former now than five years ago, 
and yet for such optimism there are not 
lacking hopeful signs. 

Many of my friends, notably Senator 
Borah and Professor Shotwell, see in recent 
history the warrant and the necessity for 
international legislation outlawing war. But 
nothing in my reading of history suggests 
that such outlawry could have prevented 
the World War or most of the great con- 
flicts of the past. Rebellion has been made 
a capital offense in all countries, but the 
ban and the penalty have never prevented 
the revolt of those for whom the existing 
state was intolerable and no outlawing of 
war in any past time would have prevented 
Sardinia from seeking to liberate Italy or 
Serbia from striving to free the Southern 
Slavs. Perhaps it would have prevented 
France from aiding us in the Revolution, 
but the crime of treason did not then seem 
reprehensible to Washington and Jefferson. 

The development of the League of Na- 
tions itself has demonstrated that the idea 
of peace maintained by force is impracti- 
cable. To make war to keep peace, even if 
as under the new American plan, you only 
make war by economic and not military 
measures, is in itself a contradiction of terms. 
Using those means you may physically con- 
strain, but you can not morally bind. 


V. Herriot AND MacDona.tp 


To turn briefly to the history of the pa: 
month, the all-important episode has been 
the conference between MacDonald anid 
Herriot at Chequers, the country residence 
of the British Prime Minister, and the sul- 
sequent and hurried excursion of the former 
to Paris in an effort to remove misunde;- 
standings which had arisen as a consequence 
of injudicious British statement—misunder- 
standings which had compromised if not 
fatally involved the Herriot Cabinet. 

The Chequers Conference was for the 
purpose of arranging details for a larger 
London Conference in July, a conference 
at which, the agreements having been made, 
the United States presently signified its 
intention to be represented through the 
American Ambassador at London and Co!- 
onel James Logan, our unofficial representa- 
tive in the Reparations Commission. Taken 
by itself, this Chequers meeting seemed at 
first blush a success, although on his return 
to Paris Herriot was coldly received, since 
he had brought back no tangible assurances 
in the matter of security or debts. 

French coolness suddenly flamed into 
passionate bitterness when the Paris press 
published the British note addressed to the 
governments which were to attend the 
London Conference, because in this note 
there was the direct suggestion that at 
London the Reparations Commission would 
be deprived of its authority to determine 


when Germany was in wilful default. And: 


there was a natural inference drawn in the 
French capital that Herriot in England had 
agreed to this program. 

The point at issue was this: The Repara- 
tions Commission, created by the Paris 
Conference to deal with the whole matter 
of German payments, was to have been 
composed of representatives of the great 
allied and associated powers, together with 
Belgium, that is, Britain, France, Italy, 
Japan, Belgium and the United States, 
with a French presiding officer. But the 
United States having withdrawn from the 
whole European situation, and Japan de- 
clining to meddle in purely European con- 
cerns, the commission was reduced to the 
four European members and in case of 
deadlock France had the casting vote 
through the chairman. 

Since Belgian and French interests were 
and remain mainly identical, the French and 
Belgian representatives have usually voted 
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{together and thus their views have prevailed. 
Jtaly has varied her position, but even 
when the Italians and British took the same 
view they were unable to check French 
purpose. In the all-important matter of 
the Ruhr, Italy did stand with France and 
Belgium in proclaiming the Germans in 
voluntary default, which left the British 
isolated. Nevertheless, Italian criticism 
of the Ruhr episode has been frequent. 

With the adoption of the Dawes Report a 
new situation arose. The French have 
accepted the findings, but have demanded 
some assurance that if Germany again 
defaults joint action of the Allies and, above 
all, combined Anglo-British action will 
follow, and this has been the price of the 
French evacuation of the Ruhr. The 
British, on the other hand, have argued 
that if Britain were to agree to joint 
punitive action in case of German default 
and if British as well as American loans 
were to be made to Germany, it was quite 
unfair to vest in France the determining 
power to adjudge Germany in default and 
thus at once compel British action and 
weaken the security of the British investors 
who had made loans to Germany under the 
Dawes Plan. 

Obviously the simple solution was to find 
some other body to decide Germany’s 
default, since the Reparations Commission 
was bound to remain under French control. 
But the difficulty lay in the fact that France 
has always seen in this control of the Repara- 
tions Commission her single remaining hold 
upon the situation and France and Belgium 
together own just short of two-thirds of the 
German reparations obligations. The 
French have been convinced that under- 
lying British policy was a willingness to 
sacrifice French rights in reparations to 
British interests in the restoration of Ger- 
man industry and commerce. The British 
have been satisfied that France sought not 
the collection of reparations but the ruin of 
Germany through the hold upon reparations 
and that French policy aimed at declaring 
Germany in default with no regard to the 
facts as a pretext for further Ruhr opera- 
tions, 

Neither view seems to me in the smallest 
degree correct, but both have been honestly 
and generally held and both are the result 
of the growth of mutual distrusts between 
the two nations—distrusts which have their 
origin in diverse interests. Now in the 
present instance Mr. MacDonald was 


guilty of something approaching a blunder 
of the first order in failing to foresee the 
effect in Paris of his note of invitation, but 
on the other hand it would be puerile to 
think that he had been in the slightest 
measure guilty either of an act of bad faith 
or of a maneuver better expressive of other 
days in British diplomacy. 

The best proof of this fact lies in the 
immediate journey to Paris undertaken by 
the British Prime Minister the moment 
the real effect of his invitation was dis- 
closed. At Paris after long conference 
Herriot and MacDonald arrived at a 
tentative compromise which seems essen- 
tially fair. 

By the terms of the compromise which 
was proposed, not adopted, and awaits the 
July 16 conference, it is proposed that the 
power to adjudge Germany in default shall 
lie with the Reparations Commission as 
before but that officially or unofficially an 
American member shall serve on the com- 
mission and shall have the determining voice 
in case the question of German default 
again arises, assuming, of course, that there 
is a difference of opinion as between France 
and Britain. In theory this compromise 
does two things: It gives protection both 
to American and British investors, who 
must supply funds for the Dawes plan loans 
to Germany, and it also protects the British 
Government from the necessity of joining 
in any operation to coerce Germany, pro- 
vided British officials do not hold Germany 
to be in wilful default. 

On the other hand, this device does in 
fact take from France the control of the 
Reparations Commission. It does remove 
from her hands that power which has been 
most jealously defended and it seems to me 
bound to lead to French domestic argu- 
ments and in the end may insure the down- 
fall of the Herriot Ministry as a consequence 
of attacks of the former Premier Poincaré, 
who has been the most outspoken and 
consistent champion of French control of 
the Reparations Commission. 

Realizing the danger, MacDonald in 
Paris made two considerable concessiors to 
French opinion. In carefully guarded 
diplomatic language he gave promise that 
the debt question would be reopened in a 
generous fashion and he promised that 
Britain and France should continue the 
examination of the problem of Frerch 
security, either through the League of 
Nations or by some other means until 
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agreement was reached, although he 
specifically repulsed the idea of any military 
alliance. Broadly speaking, this gives 
France promise of something like a cancella- 
tion of the debt to Britain and of some form 
of British guarantee of French security 
against any new German aggression. 

As I have said, the British offer seems 
to me fair and reasonable and Herriot’s 
acceptance would be wise. But the difficulty 
now must lie in the fact that public opinion 
in France, as a consequence largely of 
Lloyd George’s unfortunate methods, has 
been deeply saturated with suspicion toward 
Britain. Moreover, the French naturally 
cannot forget that MacDonald opposed 
British entrance into the war and, had his 
views prevailed, France would have been 
crushed in the opening days of the conflict 
just ten years ago. 

As to the American aspect, something of 
the same puzzle exists. To vest with a 
representative of our Government the 
power to decide whether or not Germany 
shall be in wilful default is, in fact, to place 
upon him the responsibility for determining 
whether or not Germany shall again be 
coerced. The function would have less 
importance, of course, were the United 
States to be represented unofficially and 
the American vote to be cast following the 
precedent of our participation in the Dawes 
Committee, but even this more or less 
tenuous subterfuge would hardly establish 
American official alibi and would measur- 
ably involve us in the most acute of Euro- 
pean disputes. 

On the other hand, it is plain that in the 
present situation, while French and British 
statesmanship recognizes the all-compelling 
need of Anglo-French codperation, neither 
France nor Britain is prepared to put its 
power unreservedly under the control of the 
other; and unity of command such as Foch 
possessed will not be bestowed upon a 
British or French official. What remains in 
doubt is whether the French will consent, 
as the British desire, to an American 
arbitrator. 

The real possibility of French refusal rests 
upon the universal French belief that in the 
matter of Germany both American and 
British material interests are more con- 
cerned with the restoration of Germany 
than the repayment of French costs of 
reconstruction, since both America and 
Britain are largely interested in the German 
markets and the restoration of German 





purchasing power. French doubt, to b 
sure, was much modified as a result of the 
views taken by General Dawes and M:. 
Owen Young during their recent service in 
Europe and this recent experience may 
just avail to balance the situation, as Frenc) 
press comment on the American particips - 
tion indicated after the Herriot-Mac- 
Donald conference. 

In any event, one must recognize thit 
while we have passed through an acute 
and perilous crisis and it may be that long 
before this article reaches my readers there 
will be other consequences, at the very 
least there has been a disclosure of good 
faith and earnestness to codperate both on 
the part of the British and the French 
Premiers which has been unhappily rare in 
the recent past and holds out the best hope 
of ultimate adjustment in the future. 

The debate in the French Senate, which 
came close upon the heels of the Paris 
interview between the two Premiers lost 
something of its expected importance and 
resulted in the conditional consent of the 
Senate, on the initiative of Poincaré, that 
Herriot go to London on July 26, but to 
this permission was joined the condition that 
he must insist that the fifteen-year period 
of occupation of the Rhineland, provided 
for by the Treaty of Versailles, should not 
be held to have begun until Germany 
began to perform under the Dawes Plan. 

This would mean that, while evacuating 
the Ruhr, France intends to occupy the leit 
bank of the Rhine until such time as she is 
assured of German reparations payments. 
As the first evacuation under the treaty, 
that of the Cologne district, would come at 
the latest next year, were the occupation 
to be held to have begun with the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty, this decision would 
amount to a prolongation of the occupation 
and as the Cologne district is occupied by 
the British troops, it would mean that the 
French intend to replace the British if the 
British withdraw. 

Since, moreover, the British do intend 
to withdraw and the Germans have declared 
they will not accept the Dawes Report un- 
less evacuation of the Rhineland as well as 
the Ruhr is hastened, the action of the Sen- 
ate puts Herriot in a difficult position both 
with respect of the British and the Germans. 
After all, the French case remains net; and 
France, while willing to change men and 
manners, is by no means prepared to surren- 
der essentials without any balancing gaius. 
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SENTIMENT IN JAPAN ON THE 
“EXCLUSION ACT 


BY GEORGE MARVIN 


I. A Leader in the Shipping Industry Speaks 


THE huge building of the Nippon Yusen 

Kaisha looms high out of the wreck of 
Tokyo, fitting symbol of the largest shipping 
company in the Orient. An American con- 
struction company from New York com- 
pleted it in June last year, just two months 
before the earthquake struck it and undid 
a lot of their good work. All one side is 
enclosed in mat-shed, Japanese fashion, 
under which the rebuilders are working. 
What used to be swinging doors lean drunk- 
enly from threshold to lintel, crumpled up 
and warped like shingles. Inside the eleva- 
tors have just begun tentatively to run 
again, and employees make their way from 
one department to another across wooden 
bridges and trestle work; ceilings are shored 
up as they are in coal mines, and ragged 
gaps in walls are boarded across like revolu- 
tionary barricades. 

But the Nippon Yusen Kaisha keeps 
right on with its job while in the president’s 
office Mr. Y. Ito, Michigan ’86, lets more 
important matters slide for an hour while 
he says what he really thinks about Japanese 
exclusion. He speaks English slowly and 
accurately. 

‘In America you say business is business, 
meaning nothing else counts. In Japan we 
cannot quite say so. We do not show it but 
we cannot keep sentiment entirely out of 
our business. We do not want to keep it out 
of our lives. We are an emotional people 
and, I believe, inoffensive. We would go far 
to avoid giving offense, and we have gone 
far. No use now to say we are not hurt and 
disappointed. We are. But we are going 
ahead just the same, just as before as though 
nothing had happened. And it is useless 
also to say that there will not come a change 
in trade. A change must come. The in- 


ducement for American buying is going. 
We shall not longer adopt your ways or fol- 
low your example, as we have done; our 

















YONEJIRO ITO, PRESIDENT OF THE LARGEST 
SHIPPING COMPANY IN THE FAR EAST 


(Mr. Ito is a graduate of the University of Michigan) 


sympathies are bound to turn gradually 
elsewhere, and our commerce will follow our 
sympathies.” 

Mr. Ito’s words, spoken very thought- 
fully, have a running accompaniment of 
hammering going on outside as though his 
theme of rebuilding a ruined relationship 
were being thus concretely exemplified by 
the repairs on his own building. 

“The cause for mutual prejudice and dis- 
like between the white and yellow races lies 
in the lack of understanding, more perhaps 
in the lack of opportunities to make them- 
selves understood by one another. I ama 
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Christian. The teachings of Christ in the 
Bible, I have always understood—your mis- 
sionaries teach this here—lead us to believe 
that God is Love, that all mankind are chil- 
dren of God and in His sight are brethren, 
and that to serve God ‘is to keep good-will 
to men. The habitual conduct of a person 
toward his neighbor is the touchstone by 
which to test the sincerity of the religious 
faith and the real worth of that person. 
“These principles are not confined to 
Christianity. But they are, they have been 
proved to be, eternal truths which should 
govern all mankind without regard to race, 
color, clime, or creed. Germany, a Chris- 
tian nation, forgot all this; and now look at 
what is left of Germany. The same fate 
may await American politicians and dema- 
gogues if, boastful of their country’s wealth 





II. The Views of 


The long limousine pulls up before the 
door of the little Japanese family hotel, and 
out steps a little man in a brown sack suit 
and brown felt hat, with a smiling wistful 
face. The white-coated boys in the yard 
and the stout proprietor bow low as he 
passes inside. ‘‘Ikeda-San,” they whisper 
to each other; for this is Seihin Ikeda, man- 
ager of the great Mitsui Bank, acknowl- 
edged to be the ablest financier in Japan. 
He has come politely to return the call of an 
ordinary American and talk over with him 
the immigration crisis which interests him 
in more ways than one, because he is a grad- 
uate of Harvard in the class of ’95 and a be- 
liever in the America that he knows. 

‘“‘T have brought with me,” he says, as he 
takes a seat informally and amiably waves 
aside a proffered cigarette, “this very brief 
statement of how I feel in this matter. 
Suppose I read it to you?” he queries, with 
that curious, wistful, naive expression which 
seems characteristic of so many of the big 
men of Japan, a combination of good-will 
and restraint, of good breeding and democ- 
racy. 

“Well, then, it seems to me out of place 
to criticize now the regrettable mixture of 
circumstances, motives, and ‘nerves’ which 
have led to this unhappy imbroglio. There 
is no intention on my part to discuss the 
matter historically, or from the moral or 
legal point of view. I do, however, firmly 
believe that the enactment of this law is a 
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and relying on its prosperity and power 
they deliberately choose to act in an un 
American, overbearing manner without r¢ 
gard for justice and humanity. Charit, 
cannot cloak the sin of injustice or mas} 
unreasoning prejudice. They may succee: 
for a while in winning material success fo 
their country. But sooner or later, )\ 
methods such as these, they will bring th: 
country into discredit and thus lose an op 
portunity such as no other nation ever en 
joyed of setting an example before the world. 
‘American exclusion of the Japanese is 
matter of racial prejudice, but I cannot too 
strongly insist that this anti-Japanese feel- 
ing is due to an unreasonable apprehension 
arising from a complete misunderstanding 
which blinds the eyes of Americans to the 
true national spirit of Japan to-day.” 


an Able Financier 


manifest betrayal of the traditional ideals 
of justice and humanity which the United 
States are bound to maintain at whatever 
cost. 

“On the other hand, it is most gratifying 
to note that the feelings of the American 
public, as a whole, toward us have been 
those of truly generous sympathy, prompt- 
ing them to condemn this ill-advised mea- 
sure and thereby to display their good-will 
to an extent almost equaling that shown by 
them on the occasion of the disastrous visita- 
tion last year. It seems clear to me, then, 
that this law does not in reality represent 
the national will but is sponsored by the 
Pacific legislators who intend to make polit- 
ical capital of this issue at the sacrifice of the 
prestige of Japan. It is greatly to be won- 
dered at that the Japanese have received 
this blow in a spirit of forbearance and 
calm, such as at present prevails, with- 
out giving vent to louder bursts of indig- 
nation. 

“But this apparent calm, you must real- 
ize, does not signify indifference. On the 
contrary, the attitude taken by the Japan- 
ese tells the depth to which the seriousness 
of the issue has been felt. If this had hap 
pened ten years ago it might have been a 
different story; I doubt if the nation then 
would have submitted to such unjust deal- 
ing. And even now I think I speak for 
the sensible people of Japan when I say 
that the ultimate effect of this unfriendly 
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action, inevitably increasing the incentive 
to race hatred, will be serious and far- 
reaching. 

‘Still, we are not losing our heads; we 
refuse to think that all Americans are con- 
spiring ‘to subject the Japanese to humilia- 
tion. We shall insist on believing in the 


II. A Statesman 


A Tokyo garden suffused with sunshine 
filtering through a mist that has given up 
trving to be rain and become a softener of 


«listances and blender of colors. Lawns as 


smooth and close-cropped as an English 
cricket-ground, with paths winding through 
them. Everywhere flowers, shrubs, and 
twisted dwarf trees cunningly devised in 
vistas and separate compositions. At the 
top of some winding stone steps, its vermil- 
lion and blue eaves canopied by over- 
reaching pine branches, precisely as in a 
Satsuma print, stands a temple. 

“Korean,” says Viscount Shibusawa, 
leading the way up the steps; a quaint, 
small figure in his long frock coat and 
derby hat. 

‘His admirers in Korea,”’ explains a con- 
scientious secretary in fluent English learned 
in America, “‘sent it to the Viscount as a 
token of their esteem. They took it all to 
pieces and then had it put together here, 
better than it was.”’ “ Just as we have done 
to Korea itself,’ breaks in Shibusawa. 
“Come in here. More cool and quiet. We 
can talk better.” 

Eighty-six years old, yet still in possession 
of all his faculties, active-minded, humor- 
ous, definite, the ‘‘ grand old man” of Japan 
signifies much as he sits here under the tiled 
roof of his gift Korean temple. He speaks 
rapidly and emphatically in Japanese, 
because—although he understands English 
—he can not convey his meaning in any 
tongue but his own. The secretary does a 
brilliant piece of interpreting. 

“This is no time to make a noise.’’ The 
staccato Japanese words come at first 
slowly and then with increasing rapidity and 
force. “The Japanese question is historic 
now, not of the moment. I have seen its 
beginning and followed all its course. My 
business concluded, my official life at an end, 
this has been my vision, my ideal. I have 
devoted twenty years to an amicable solu- 
tion of this question, and I have failed. 


good-will and sympathy of the American 
people. And in that belief we entertain the 
hope, in spite of what has happened, that 
both countries will fulfill the mission which 
is common to both; namely, that of promot- 
ing the harmonious fusion of Occidental and 
Oriental civilization.”’ 


Pleads for Justice 

















VISCOUNT YEI-ICHI SHIBUSAWA 


(The Viscount has consistently refrained from occupying 

government posts, but he has been a leader in the pro- 

motion of international understanding and good will. He 

visited America in 1902, 1909 and 1916. The first national 

bank in Japan, half a century ago, was founded through 

his effcrts, and soon afterward he led in the creation of 
the Tokyo Chamber of Commerce) 


But this is not the end. I do not blame the 
Senate so much. I am sorry for the Senate. 
I want my countrymen, above all, to behave 
at this critical time so as to command the 
respect not only of Americans but of the rest 
of the world as weil. Japan is on trial in 
these days and in the days to come. Every 
possible measure has been taken through 
friendly channels, patiently; we have held 
on to our good-will which was genuine and 
hopeful. Nevertheless you must under- 
stand that Japanese feeling smoulders. 
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«Grave consequences.’ Our equivalent 
of that phrase comes up frequently in the 
Diet. I can not see any cause for offence in 
Mr. Hanihara’s use of it. But the Senate 
has been a gathering of gentlemen of sup- 
posed acumen, gravity, and deliberation. 
I cannot avoid a feeling of deep sadness that 
this has happened. There must go with it, 
even in America, a certain loss of respect. 

‘‘My boyhood was passed in a Japan with 
no knowledge of the outside world except 
contiguous Asia. I over-lap Perry. Long 
ago, he brought ‘grave consequences’ for us 
Japanese, making us, invaded against our 
will, anti-foreign. Always friendly as 
America was thereafter, England, Germany, 
and Russia were not. We slowly began to 
recognize the value of foreign science, and 
under the Meiji period public opinion be- 
came settled and the policy was adopted of 
harmony with other countries. 


‘*Mark this!’ And the viscount, ten- 
porarily abandoning the interpreter, leaned 
across the table pounding his open hand 
gently in emphasis. ‘‘ Between Perry aid 
Portsmouth there was never a real break 
between us. America was first to concede 
extraterritoriality, to concede the tariff; she 
gave back the Shimonoseki indemnity, 
With all of this, and much more besides, the 
present moment is inconsistent, incompre- 
hensible in its spirit. 

“There are many differences between us: 
we are old, you are young; we are a mon- 
archy, you a republic—the greatest the 
world has ever seen; we are small, you are 
enormous; we are poor, you are incalculably 
rich. But one trait, ohne quality, we had in 
common—the chivalrous spirit of justice 
and humanity. On this -spiritual ground 
the two nations could meet. Civilization 
and world peace were in their hands.” 


IV. A Director of the Bank of-Japan 

















EIGO FUKAI, 
GINKO OR BANK OF JAPAN 


(Mr. Fuaki is a broad-minded, high-spirited citizen of 


the world. Hejrepresented Japan in the peace conference 
at Versailles and in the disarmament conference at 
Washington) 


DIRECTOR OF THE NIPPON 


It is the lunch hour at the Tokyo Bank- 
ers’ Club. Groups of men sit at large 
tables, deeply engrossed in talk, every face 
attentive. Mr. Eigo Fukai, director of the 
Bank of Japan and a delegate to the Wash- 
ington Conference, smiles across a small 
table and considers ‘‘exclusion”—as a citi- 
zen of the world, calmly; as a Japanese, with 
spirit; and as a host, with great courtesy. 
But all the time, as he says, he speaks 
“with entire frankness, if you will pardon 
me.” ; 

This is the type of Japanese gentleman o/ 
the old and new schools combined—like 
Count Kabayama, Count Soejima, Mr. 
Ikeda, and Dr. Dan of the great Mitsui 
Company—who will stand comparison with 
any gentlemen in the world for innate re- 
finement of manner, speech, and personal- 
ity. Mr. Fukai, neat and crisp, bright-eyed, 
an expression of eager. kindness and good- 
humor on his face. is completely objective 
and without mannerism or self-importance. 
But, as in the case of the others, quite 
disarmed by their naivete, it is only by de- 
grees you -begin to get the great silent 
strength of their mentality and personality. 

“There is no concrete solution of this 
immigration—impasse, would you say?” he 
asks, casually. ‘‘Changes must, of course, 
take place on both sides. That, I believe, is 
inevitable. Japan struggled for many years 
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for a revision of the unfair treaties at the 
beginning of the Meiji, and in that era of 
sstained national aspiration I grew up. 
The state of mind in which I now find my- 
sclf is no new thing. In my youth the de- 
velopment of the nation in various lines 
brought continually more recognition and 
eventually abrogation of the objectionable 
treaties. A similar situation has been 
brought about now by the action of your 
Congress. The question is a deep-seated 


moral one, not to be dismissed out of hand. 
The question of admitting 146 laborers a 
year is inconsiderable. But what I can not 
understand is this: why could not so simple 
a matter have been arranged so as to avoid 
hurting national pride? That is the kind of 


hurt, you know, which rankles for genera- 
tions. 
“Now, on the more practical side, I do 
not believe that commercial and financial 
arrangements will be seriously upset; that 
is, not for some time to come. They are too 
independent, and the bankers and leading 
business. men on both sides understand and 
respect: each other from long associations 
quite apart from political relations or con- 
siderations. Nobody in your country wants 
to exclude Japanese money or Japanese busi- 
ness—only [with his bright smile] us Japs. 

‘‘Japan must meet this crisis, as she. has 
met others, by growth, by development, by 
demonstrated proof to the world. This is, 
to my mind the best, the big, view to take.” 


V. A News-Gathering Agency 


Count Aeske Kabayama is the president, 
and Yukichi Iwanaga the general manager, 
of the Kokusai News Agency which in Japan 
corresponds to the Associated Press in 
America and is affiliated with it. In addi- 
tion to the news agency Count Kabayama 
is president of several other large enter- 
prises: dock-yards, steel foundries, copper- 
mining, insurance, and hydro-electric com- 
panies. But in the English library of his 
beautiful house on Nogata-cho he is the 
most unpretentious gentleman imaginable. 
Sunk deep in a big leather arm-chair drawn 
up to the fire, he regards exclusion with 
mingled feelings but unperplexed. 

‘‘T spent some of the happiest years of my 
life in America,” he says. “In school and 
college I was there from fourteen to twenty- 
five before I went to England to continue my 
studies. Just to-day I have been writing to 
my old school in Plainfield, New Jersey, 
about arranging for my girl to go there next 
vear. You see, the Senate can not exclude 
my pleasant memories or my old associa- 
tions. 

“T am glad you have noticed the calm 
way, the apparently calm way, that we have 
taken the action of the American Congress. 
But you must realize that under the surface 
there is real trouble. Here in Japan we have 
something that is very difficult to explain 
toa foreigner. It is the great force at work 
to control public opinion and public expres- 
It would probably find no counter- 
part in any other country, because it is an 
outgrowth, a natural result, of the social 


sion, 


structure of Japan. When it comes to a 
pinch we are one great family. Partly it is 
the government, partly the disciplining in- 
fluence of army and navy training on suc- 
cessive generations. in which practically 
every citizen shares, and partly it is the 
combined will of the men in charge of our 
large enterprises. In a time of crisis like 
this all.these forces combine—not expressly 
or deliberately, you understand—but auto- 
matically for the good of the Empire. 
Sometimes you can almost feel the force of 
this quiet control at work for good.”’ 

Mr. Iwanaga, twenty years younger than 
his chief, sitting in the office of the shack 
which the Kokusai has used since the earth- 
quake, pending the construction of anothér 
building, accounts for the restraint on other 
grounds. As he talks the frame building 
vibrates with the printing of the afternoon 
edition of the Japan Times, Mr. Iwanaga’s 
temporary co-tenant. Mr. Iwanaga is a 
typical symptom of young Japan; educated 
in Japan yet speaking English fluently, full 
of accurate information on international 
subjects, precise and businesslike to. the 
extent of brusqueness, questioning existing 
institutions and dedicated to a broad ‘liber- 
alism as the solution of Japan’s present 
political, social, and economic.turmoil. He 
attracted favorable attention among the 
journalists at the Washington Conference. 

“Yes, it is strange that no jingo or imperi- 
alist has used this opportunity to start 
something. The people are growing up 
very fast in Japan. And this time I suppose 
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they really came to understand the useless- 
ness of merely making a noise, or having a 
parade, or making speeches in the open air. 
A few delegations did wait on your Ambassa- 
dor, who received them courteously; and in 
each case they departed apparently satis- 
fied that all was being done that could be 
done from this end. And, then, the memory 
still endures of earthquake gratitude. That 
really touched Japan’s heart. This touches 
her spirit. Not quite the same thing. The 
people are more puzzled and perplexed, I 
think, than they are angry. The anger may 
grow and come later as they realize the full 


force of what has happened, that thev hay. 
been ‘scrapped’ without a treaty. The 
have so long been thinking about the 
United States with its tremendous impre: 
sion of spontaneous charity and its accepte:| 
slogans of justice and humanity—and then, 
a kick like this, you might say, withou' 
warning. Most of us had for years been 
expecting the thing itself, though not the 
way of doing it. Our tendency has always 
been to believe in the good faith and the 
good intentions of the people in America. 
But we can no longer do so when they allow 
a thing like this to occur.” 


VI. An Editor Expresses His Opinion 


On the way downstairs Mr. Sheba, editor 
of the Japan Times, who has lived most of 
his life in Hawaii and the States, is encoun- 
tered in his shirt-sleeves. Here is his origi- 
nal point of view: 

‘Japan should have dealt with this im- 
migration question as a local problem and a 
minor issue, instead of helping to make it a 
cause of international friction, involving the 
whole United States when only a very small 
locality was primarily interested. We could 
have boycotted San Francisco in favor of 
Seattle, or transferred our trade toVancouver 
or through the Canal to Atlantic ports. 

‘“What fools you Americans are! Wil- 
fully and petulantly to throw away a great 


and growing trade, political advantages you 
are going to want some day, and a very 
loyal and growing friendship—and emula- 
tion. Go out and look at the streets and the 
shops and the people in them: ‘Made in 
America’ stamped over half of it. Music, 
clothes, motor-cars—duty and all—your 
contractors putting up our new buildings, 
your typewriters in all our offices. But this 
is the end of it. You'll regret it. The real 
questions at issue between the countries— 
national in scope and value—are Siberia 
and China; not this immigration imbroglio, 
which should never have been allowed to 
attain its present proportions involving 
national honor.”’ 


VII. A Business Giant Who Does Not Despair 


Just beyond the Arabian Nights’ dream 
that is the Imperial Hotel stands an incon- 
spicuous, gray, two-storied building where 
centers more commercial and financial power 
than in any other structure in Japan. This 
is the central office of all the Mitsui inter- 
ests—the ‘‘ Mitsui Gomei Kaisha,” which 
controls the “Mitsui Ginko” (or bank), 
their great mining interests, shipping, and 
manufactures. Mr. Sakai, president of the 
Tokyo Harvard Club and one of the con- 
trolling officers of the Mitsui Gomei, has 
arranged an interview with Dr. Dan, the 
man who is the guiding intelligence of this 
enormous commercial-financial system, 
probably the one man of greatest non- 
political power in the empire. Mr. Sakai’s 
English is letter-perfect and idiomatic: 





“T know American psychology, I think I 
can say, through long contact with it,’’ he 
remarks cheerfully; ‘‘and so I and other 
Japanese like myself can readily understand 
that the exclusion clause in your immigra- 
tion bill has become a law without the moral 
support either of your executive or the peo- 
ple as a whole. We have been deeply 
pleased with the restraint of our people aiid 
the attitude of the Japanese press all along; 
and to-day, as your aviators arrive at 
Kasumigaura, an historic day in the history 
of the Pacific, can you not see that all Japan 
has forgotten wounded pride to rejoice with 
you in the exploit? This isthe genuine Japan, 
eager to meet you in pan-Pacific enter- 
prises, glad to welcome you whole-heartedly 
no matter what goes on in Washington.” 
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The door opens and a slight, bent figure 
eaters softly, a Japanese Colonel House in 
appearance, only refined into smaller com- 
pass, drawn in sharper lines, all his person- 
ality centered in his quizzical eyes which 
seem to be always questioning, appraising, 
deciding—and yet with that kind and wist- 
ful expression which escapes analysis and 
description. No one man in America cor- 
responds exactly to Dr. Dan. Comparisons, 
therefore, must be inaccurate and general, 
and unsatisfactory. But if you had some 
one American mentality directing the Gug- 
genheim mining and smelting interests, 
j. P. Morgan & Company, the American 
Paper Company, and about a dozen other 
subordinate companies—that might be, in 
proportion of course, a fair equivalent of 
this man’s responsibility. No one of the 
members of the eleven branches of the great 
Mitsui family, from the Baron in his pala- 
tial mansion over on the hill in Azabu-ku to 
the youngest cadet, takes now a guiding 
active part in the business. Dr. Takuma 
Dan is It. And the first thing he says is: 

do not despair.” Educated in the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and 


























TOKUTARO SAKAI, A DIRECTOR OF THE VAST 
MITSUI INTERESTS IN JAPAN 


Mr. Sakai is president of the Tokyo Harvard Club) 

















DR. TAKUMA DAN 


(Managing director of the Mitsui Gomei Kaisha, the largest 
commercial-financial organization in the Orient, operating 
banks, mines, mills, factories, and railroads. Dr. Dan is 
a graduate of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology) 


for many years teacher of English in the 
Government schools, his use of the language 
is as faultless as Mr. Sakai’s. ‘But it is a: 
great disappointment to see all the work so 
patiently accomplished all these years being 
torn down in a moment. You see how 
things look outside? Well, something like 
that they look to us inside. Our commercial 
relations must inevitably I fear, be unfavor- 
ably affected by the growing sentiment of 
the people away from the United States. 
The situation is extremely delicate and calls 
for the utmost skill and delicacy in its con- 
duct. We have never had any desire to in- 
terfere in the administration of your govern- 
ment; all we asked for was the common 
courtesy and indiscriminate dealing cus- 
tomary between friends of long standing. 
It is impossible now to foretell to what ex- 
tent the trade will be impaired, but this is 
certain: The international business, which 
has been growing by leaps and bounds, will 
suffer at least a temporary check. Business 
is business, here as well as in the States, but 
business is also human and therefore affected 
by human considerations.” 

As he talks, Dr. Dan gazes out of the win- 
dow, where workmen are planting trees and 
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shrubs so as to soften the raw newness of 
this emergency building. Without effort he 
manages to make dynamic everything he 
slowly says; power in repose; a sword 
sheathed. 

“Our belief in the United States is habitu- 
ally so strong that many people here, like 
myself, entertain the hope that your people 
will come to see this thing differently before 
long. You would be surprised to know that 
we, who feel strongly about such things, 
entertain that belief almost religiously. The 
leading men of my generation were educated 
in America at a period when the relations 
of the two countries were at their best. 
We refuse, on the ground of our experience 
then and since, to recognize discrimination 
as the true sentiment of the American peo- 
ple we think we know. It is due to careless- 
ness, to preoccupation with things nearer 
home, perhaps to disregard for a friendship 
which we in this country prize so much. 
Comparatively few people in America, as 
you know, understand, or make any effort 
to understand, Japanese motives and the 
Japanese point of view. Consequently in- 
difference breeds ignorance and prejudice. 
Instead of analyzing matters from facts, 
most people accept statements as they are 
served up to them without question. And 


so the idea takes root that the “Japs” are 
up to something, and they begin to apprc- 
hend all sorts of aspirations attributed to 
Japan which are ridiculous in their contra- 
diction of the truth. 

“But one thing I have noticed with grati- 
fication. This deliberate perversion of jus- 
tice has brought spontaneous expressions of 
good-will from the people on both sides. We 
shall be all right if the people—in their 
thousands and their millions—will only take 
the trouble to study, to find out the truth. 
Your good opinion in America, your sound, 
well-informed opinion, is still largely in- 
articulate, while the trouble-makers are 
loud and insistent.” 

The sharp face wrinkles in a deprecating 
smile and a hand like a violin player's 
waves a kind of salute. 

“Perhaps, after all our military success, 
and especially as a result of the boom times 
after the Great War, some Japanese may 
have seemed aggressive; possibly on occa- 
sion some of us have been guilty of lack of 
tact. We may have made an unfortunate 
impression. But in the long run good faith 
will tell. My conviction in the fairness of the 
American people is so strong that it admits 
of no despair regarding future friendly 
coéperation between the two countries.” 

















THE AMERICAN EMBASSY IN TOKYO 
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AN AIRPLANE VIEW OF CAPITOL HILL, WASHINGTON 


(The Capitol is in the foreground, with the Senate Office Building in the center of the picture and the House Office 
Building in the lower right corner. At the extreme right is the Library of Congress, completed in 1897. In the dis- 
tance may be seen the Union Station, the present chief gateway to the capital city) 


OUR FEDERAL CIrY-——A. 
NATIONAL SYMBOL 


BY HARLEAN JAMES 


(Secretary of the American Civic Association) 


_— the Federal City, is 
governed, not by those who live in it 
but by the duly authorized representatives 
elected by the qualified voters of the forty- 
eight States outside its boundaries. It is the 
only well-established city in the world 
designed for its special purpose of serving as 
the seat of a national government. It is a 
city of contrasts, with stately buildings and 
beautiful monuments cheek by jowl with 
dilapidated shanties, with rims of blocks 
edged with the substantial dwellings of the 
well-to-do and centers of blocks crowded 
with alley homes, with broad, sweeping 
avenues in the old part of the town often 
narrowing to congested lanes in the newer 
sections. Each generation has pieced its 
own quilt pattern of streets on the map of 
Washington, leaving the future to tie them 
together as best it can be done. And yet, 
with all its glaring deficiencies, Washington 
is a city in which the raw material of land 


and water, trees and grass, brick and stone 
is slowly being wrought into a worthy capi- 
tal for the sojourners who spend a year ora 
lifetime serving, directly or indirectly, the 
national government of the United States. 

It may be remembered that the Conti- 
nental Congress had hardly escaped from 
the vicissitudes caused by the pursuing 
British soldiers and settled down for a com- 
fortable session in sedate Philadelphia when 
they were obliged to flee before their own 
disgruntled soldiers to the safer confines cf 
Princeton. Sitting in turn in Annapolis, 
Trenton and New York, the Congress con- 
sidered numerous offers from the various 
States to select permanent headquarters. 
New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore were 
the leading bidders, but not one of them 
thought of the seat of government as any- 
thing more than a desirable adjunct which, 
if supplied with exhibition halls, would bring 
trade to the city, and promote its growth. 
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Constitutional Guarantee to the Seat of 
Government 


Thus there grew up the idea of a separate 
seat for the Federal Government and, fol- 
lowing an earlier resolution by Madison, the 
Constitution of the United States provides 
that 

Congress shall exercise exclusive legislation in all 
cases whatsoever over such district (not exceeding 
ten miles square) as may by cession of particular 
States and the acceptance of Congress become the 
seat of Government of the United States. 

This provision of the Constitution is in 
the nature of a specific reservation to Con- 
gress of a power believed to be necessary 
to the future welfare of the seat of the Na- 
tional Government——a sort of guarantee to 
the Federal Government that it shall never 
be hampered by conflicting claims of State, 
county or city authority. 

Under the terms of the Madison resolu- 
tion Trenton and Annapolis were formally 
offered to the Government, but both were 
declined. It was generally agreed that “‘any 
city or place where a State government 
might be fixed” should be excluded. Mary- 
land and Virginia, Pennsylvania and Mary- 
land, Delaware and Maryland all made 


joint offers and concessions. Finally, 
through a “trade” between Hamilton and 
Jefferson, which had to de with the funding 
bill, a site on the Potomac was assured. 

In the summer of 1790 the Congress, 
under the provision of the Constitution, 
authorized President Washington to appoint 
three commissioners to define and purchase 
a district not exceeding ten miles square on 
the Potomac River which should be ac- 
cepted as the permanent seat of Govern. 
ment of the United States. By the first 
Monday in December (the day on which 
Congress still convenes) in the year 1800 
suitable buildings were to be provided for 
the accommodation of the Congress, the 
President and the public offices of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. 


The Site on the Potomac 


Washington had been a surveyor. He 
knew how to appraise land for its uses. 
Within six months of the authorization by 
Congress, Washington issued a proclama- 
tion declaring that he had selected the loca- 
tion for the district which should contain 
the permanent seat of the Federal Govern- 
ment. The District of Columbia was laid 
out, containing exactly roo square miles, 

lying in a square diag- 
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onally placed to include 
Georgetown and Alexan- 
dria on opposite sides of the 
Potomac. The site chosen 
for the Federal City with- 


~ in the District extended 
from Rock Creek to the 

Eastern Branch and was 

a owned by nineteen pro- 
AVS prietors. Thomas Nelson 


¥ 
Lat. Congrels Hoeft. .58.53.N. 
Long. qnecewsennelt 6 


Page describes the site of 
the Federal City as a 


Sf ‘“wide semicircle of broken 

” land, of alternate hill and 

J ? ravine, heavily forested 
@ 


for the most part with 
magnificent trees, inter- 
spersed with farms and 
dotted with simple and in- 
different farm buildings 
and intersected with nu- 
merous streams.”’ 








And so it came to pass 


THE ORIGINAL L’ENFANT PLAN OF THE FEDERAL CITY 


(Major L’Enfant was a young Frenchman who had attained distinction as a 
designer of fortifications during our Revolution. In 1791, when the nation 
acquired a site for the seat of government, Washington invited L’Enfant to 
plan the federal city. He used the “‘gridiron’’ scheme, of which Philadelphia 
was then a notable example, but he superimposed upon it a notable arrangement 
of broad avenues intersecting the streets at acute angles and providing many 
The original map was found and restored in 1887) 


beautiful vistas 


that the} Federal City o 
our day is located on the 
banks of the Potomac in 
a district set aside from 
the rest of the United 
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WASHINGTON PARK AND THE MONUMENT AS IT APPEARED FROM 1854 TO_1878 


(When the shaft reached a height of 150 feet the funds were exhausted and work was abandoned for twenty-four years. 

Then it was resumed with appropriations by Congress, and completed in 1885. This picture affords opportunity to 

compare the present-day topography around Washington Monument, as seen in the picture below, with that of a half- 
century ago. It pays striking tribute to the foresight of those who planned) 


States through a specific guarantee of the to earn the right of self-government for a 
Constitution as the seat of the National few scattered thousands of colonists looked 
Government. ahead to a day when the United States of 

But the men who had struggled through America would be a populous and prosper- 
eight long, bitter years of disastrous warfare ous nation, and they planned accordingly. 

















THE NATION’S MEMORIALS TO WASHINGTON AND LINCOLN 


(The Lincoln Memorial, the Washington Monument, and the dome of the Capitol are in a direct line, which is also the 

axis of the Mall that extends from the Capitol to the Potomac. A considerable portion of the land seen in this picture 

was reclaimed from the river by dredging. The real lover of Washington will never rest until the vast, factory-l:ke, 
“temporary” structures, built for our expanded War and Navy departments, in 1917, are removed) 
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THE PLAN FOR RESTORING THE MALL 


(All new Government buildings should face a line drawn through the center of the Mall from the dome of the Capitol 
to the Washington Monument. Shrubbery should be cleared away from that axis, leaving an open space 300 feet wide) 


Washington knew and loved the land. 
Jetierson was familiar with the European 
capitals. Washington stated in a letter to 
Mr. Fairfax that the nation “ would produce 
a city, though not as large as London, yet 
with a magnitude inferior to few others 
in Europe.” Jefferson thought that at the 
end of a hundred years the Federal City 
might have 100,000 inhabitants and might 
possibly hope to attain, ultimately, a popu- 
lation of 200,000. 


The L’Enfant Plan 


Roughly speaking, the plan was designed 
to cover an area to provide for the first 
hundred years. Two able engineers and 
surveyors worked on the plan—Major 
Pierre Charles L’Enfant, the brilliant 
French engineer, by whose name the plan 
has come to be known, and Major Andrew 
Ellicott who, we are told, had already traced 
the line between Virginia and Pennsylvania. 
Thomas Nelson Page declares that while 
Major L’Enfant was a man of extraordinary 
gifts, ‘it is far from true that to him alone 
is due the magnificence of the plan for the 
capital of the United States.” ‘‘ Much of 
this grand conception,”’ he claims, “is due 
to Washington and much—especially in 
those matters of grand detail which make 
Washington City unique among the cities of 
the country—is due to the universal genius 
of Thomas Jetferson.”’ Certain it is that we 


may accept the conclusion that the plan for 
Washington is not a mere fanciful scheme 
for a city which could equally well serve as 
the capital of any nation anywhere; it is a 
city especially designed for the American 
people by the men who had the vision to 
establish a republican form of government 
which broke away from all precedents. 


Draft of the Original Plan Restored 


In 1887, after many years of oblivion, the 
original manuscript of the ** Plan of the City 
of Washington which was prepared by Pierre 
Charles L’Enfant in the year 1791, under 
the authorization of President Washing- 
ton,” was restored and traced by a nice 
operation involving reflecting mirrors, mag- 
nifying glasses and colored screens in the 
offices of the Geodetic Survey. Thus we 
have to-day prints of the Plan of 1791. By 
these you may see that the “Plan of the 
City intended for the permanent seat of the 
Government of the United States, projected 
agreeable to the direction of the President 
of the United States in pursuance of an Act 
of Congress passed the sixteenth day of July 
MDCCXC establishing the permanent Seat 
on the bank of the Potowmac,” covered 
about eleven square miles or slightly over 
1-10 of the roo square miles included in the 
District. 

The streets shown on that ancient tracing 
are the streets upon which you and I walk 
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THE NATIONAL CAPITOL, HOUSING BOTH BRANCHES OF CONGRESS AND THE SUPREME COURT 


(The building faces toward the east, for the architects erroneously expected the city to grow in that direction. Work 
was begun in 1793, was set back considerably when the British burned the Capitol in i814, but by 1825 the original 
building was completed. In 1850 plans were made to add the two wings, and by 1859 both the Senate and the House 
were occupying their enlarged quarters. Meanwhile, the old wooden dome on the central structure was removed in 
1855, and the present metal dome was in place—surmounted by the statue of Freedom—by the end of 1863) 


to-day. All that we have to-day and much 
that we have not was visioned by Washing- 
ton and Jefferson and L’Enfant and Ellicott. 
The Capitol was to crown a hill 78 feet 
above the tide of Tiber Creek, the water of 
which was to be “conveyed on the high 
ground where the Congress House stands 
and after watering that part of the City, its 
overplus will fall from under the base of that 
Edifice, and in a cascade of 20 feet in height 
and 50 feet in breadth into the reservoir 
below; thence to run in three fills through 
the gardens into the grand canal,” which 
was conducted down the north side of 
“Grand Avenue, 400 feet in breadth, and 
about a mile in length, bordered with gar- 
dens, ending in a slope from the houses on 
each side,” with a monument—“‘ the eques- 
trian figure of George Washington,” which 
was ‘‘voted in 1783 by the late Continental 
Congress.”’ In view of the army of stately 
steeds mounted by dignified generals which 
stand eternally at attention in Washington 
circles, not to mention the prancing charger 
which Andrew Jackson bestrides in the fore- 
ground of the north facade of the White 
House, a thankful generation cannot ex- 
press too much gratitude that the Washing- 
ton Monument finally took the form of a 
marble shaft, even if the engineers did 
destroy the design for cross axes. 
On the original plan the President’s 

House, located on the north-and-south axis 


from the Washington Monument, was to be 
connected with the Congress House by an 
avenue 160 feet wide—an avenue which was 
later bordered by Jefferson’s famous pop- 
lars, but which, it is safe to say, was never 
in those early days visioned as the sordid 
street it is at the present time. 

The irregular rectangular blocks which 
formed the grill of the basic plan were cut 
by superimposed diagonal avenues cun- 
ningly devised to converge at the Capitol and 
the Executive Mansion and to form scores 
of squares, circles and triangles at street 
intersections. 


Removal ef the Federal Government to 


Washington 

In the year 1800 the entire Federal Gov- 
ernment moved to the newly established 
headquarters on the Potomac. The Con- 
gress House, the President’s House and the 
original Treasury Building were sufficiently 
near completion to furnish accommodation 
for part of the offices, and houses were leased 
for the State, War, Navy and Post-Office 
departments. 

In the succeeding years it was the fashion 
for those who visited Washington, whether 
from home or abroad, to ridicule the grandi- 
ose plans for a magnificent city which, it 
seemed, could never be realized. The rains 
and snows rendered all but impassable that 
Pennsylvania Avenue which was to connect 
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the Executive Mansion with the Capitol. 
But in spite of the progress which appeared 
slow to those who expected to see the Fed- 
eral City rise like magic from the wilderness, 
the Centennial Celebration of the establish- 
ment of the seat of Government in the 
District of Columbia, which took place in 
1900, reclaimed the attention of the people 
of the United States to the growth and 
development of their capital. In 1900 there 
were 278,o0oc people in the District of 
Columbia, which by this time contained 
only about 69 square miles, since in 1846 
Congress had receded to the State of Vir- 
ginia that part of the District lying south 
of the Potomac. 


The Centennial Celebration of 1900 


The Centennial Celebration served to 
mark the progress of the century which saw 
a rebuilt and enlarged Capitol, the comple- 
tion of the Washington Monument in 1884, 
the erection of many public buildings, and, 
during the seventies, the improvements 
made possible by the intrepid Governor 
Shepherd, who forced upon the luckless 
property owners of the District an expense 
which made him the most hated man of his 
generation, though he is now recognized as 
the man who “seized the opportunity which 
others did not even see, to begin the long- 
neglected work of making the city what its 
founder meant it to be.” 

But if the Centennial marked progress it 
also called to attention the many errors and 
omissions which marred the city as visioned 
by Washington, The Library of Congress, 


completed in 1897 at a cost of $7,000,000, 
was placed where it blocks the Pennsylvania 
Avenue approach to the Capitol; the Trea- 
sury Building, completed in 1869 at a cost 
exceeding $6,000,000, blocks the Pennsy]- 
vania Avenue approach to the White House. 
The Washington Monument was placed 
out of line with both the east-and-west and 
north-and-south axis shown on the L’Enfant 
Plan. But much more serious than any of 
these deflections from the plan was the 
unkempt Mall, which had been encroached 
upon by railroads in a way to make it 
utterly impossible to carry out the original 
design. Moreover, from the time when the 
original reservations were held by the 
Government as indicated on the L’Enfant 
Plan no parks were acquired until 1890, 
when the Zodlogical Park of 170 acres and 
the Rock Creek Park of 1640 acres were 
secured. Except for the Potomac Park, 
which was built from the malarial swamps 
of the river and was in process of con- 
struction at the time of the Centennial, no 
other parks had been acquired. 


The McMillan Park Report 


Senator McMillan, who was then Chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, enlisted the services of 
four eminent Americans, Daniel H. Burn- 
ham, Charles F. McKim, Augustus Saint- 
Gaudens and Frederick Law Olmsted, Jr., 
who constituted a sort of informal Park 
Commission and whose recommendations 
were embodied in a report presented by Sen- 
ator McMillan to the Senate in January of 

1902. As the direct result 











of the McMillan Report 
on the Park System of the 
District of Columbia and 
the personal negotiations 
carried on by Senator Mc- 
Millan and the Commis- 
sion the railroad tracks 
were removed from the 
Mall and the present 
Union Station was pro- 
vided as a fitting entrance 
to the Capital of the 
Nation, though Senator 
McMillan did not live to 
see the beautiful station 
which he made possible. 








THE NATURAL HISTORY BUILDING, KNOWN AS THE NEW 


NATIONAL MUSEUM 


(This is one of the units of the Smithsonian Institution, situated oa_the Mail. 
It houses the National Gallery of Art and the World War Historical Collection) 


Moreover, the Commis- 
sion found a way to rectify 
the east-and-west axis 


through the Mall. All 
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© Theo, Horydezak 
THE EXECUTIVE MANSION, KNOWN ORIGINALLY AS THE ‘“PRESIDENT’S HOUSE” AND NOW 
CALLED THE “WHITE HOUSE” 


(This is the main entrance, but not the one used by the public. In the distance may be seen the State, War and Navy 

Building. The White House was the first of the Government buildings in the Federal City to be completed, President 

Adams occupying it in 1800, It was designed by James Hoban, who won a $500 prize competition. The building is of 

sandstone, painted white, three stories high. The dignity and impressiveness of the interior may be judged by the 

size of the reception hall, 40 by 50 feet, and of the famous East Room, 40 by 60 feet. During President Roosevelt's 
Occupancy an extension was erected to provide quarters for the executive offices) 





new Government buildings were to face a 
line drawn from the dome of the Capitol 
to the Washington Monument and it was 
recommended that the proposed Lincoln 
Memorial should be placed near the river 
on this same axis. 


Recommendations Unheeded 


The Commission alse designed a very 
complete park system which would serve 
the needs of the capital for a good many 
vears to come; but, unfortunately, although 
the population has nearly doubled since 
that day, out of fifty-three park areas 
definitely recommended for early acquire- 
ment, but six have actually been acquired. 
A little band of public-spirited citizens in 
the District have year after year at every 
session of Congress, except during the war, 
sponsored bills to acquire one or another of 
these parks. Twenty-nine sessions of Con- 
cress have been held since the 57th Congress, 
which received Senator McMillan’s report, 
iut one adjournment after another has left 
these park bills unpassed. In the meantime 
many areas have been utterly ruined for 
park purposes, many are covered with 
buildings, all have increased greatly in value. 
Rock Creek Park, in Roosevelt’s day a 
rintry reserve which could be visited by 


those who had time to take a long drive or 
ride, is rapidly becoming a crowded city 
park. The many tributaries which supplied 
the water to the picturesque creek are being 
covered and turned into the storm sewer so 
that the stream flow is already greatly de- 
pleted. During the past five years, particu- 
larly, these little valleys which should have 
been preserved for the park system have 
been disappearing from the landscape and 
in their stead we see gridiron street plans 
forced over clay slopes which have been 
produced by dint of the ax, the steam 
shovel and the steam-roller. 

But quite as tragic as the neglect of 
acquiring park areas and preserving wooded 
valleys is the method of building modern 
Washington, when compared to the excel- 
lent technique of our forefathers. The 
limits of the L’Enfant Plan, which extended 
only to Florida Avenue, once called Bound- 
ary Street, have long since been exceeded. 
And yet for the five-sixths of the area of the 
District of Columbia which lies outside of 
the original plan no comprehensive study, 
taking into account all those elements com- 
prised in a modern city plan, has ever been 
made. ‘The results of this neglect are only 
too obvious. A glance at the map of Wash- 
ington discloses unity in the street system 
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The Commission of Fine 
Arts 


It fell also to the lot of 
President Taft to appoint 
the first Commission of 
Fine Arts which was au- 
thorized by Congress. Mr. 
Daniel Burnham was 
made its: first chairman 
and Mr. Frederick Law 
Olmsted, Jr., served as 
active member of the 
Commission for eight 
years. Mr. Charles 
Moore, who had been sec- 
retary of the Senate Com- 
mittee on the District of 
Columbia, and secretary 
of the Park Commission, 








THE LINCOLN MEMORIAL 


(Completed in 1922 from designs by Henry Bacon, and constructed of white 
marble. There are 36 columns to represent States in the Union at the time of 
Lincoln’s death. The interior is a chamber 60 by 135 feet, in the central portion 
of which is a colossat seated statue of Abraham Lincoln by Daniel Chester 
French. There are also mural paintings by Jules Guerin, representing Emanci- 
pation and Reunion. The Memorial occupies a commanding site upon a series of 
terraces, the lowest being 1000 feet in diameter, which bring the base of the 
structure 100 feet above the park level) 


of the old plan only. The newer areas show 
scores of little communities patched together 
with awkward jogs and inconvenient angles. 
Areas for school sites, playgrounds and 
parks are not reserved in time to insure 
proper provision for growing settlements. 


The Beauty of Washington 


These glaring defects in the development 
of greater Washington are made all the 
more sharp by the remarkable progress ex- 
hibited in carrying out the plans for the old 
city. Washington probably has the most 
beautiful street and park trees of any city 
in the United States, perhaps of any city in 
the world. Its streets are lined with ancient 
elms, with spreading ginko trees, with ori- 
ental plane trees, pin oaks, tulip trees and 
scores of others. In the parks are beeches 
of many varieties, elms, magnolias, dog- 
woods, oaks, maples which provide a wel- 
come shade during the Southern summers 
and present brilliant hues in the autumn. 

During the administration of President 
Taft the Japanese cherry trees which were 
presented to Mrs. Taft by the Mayor of 
Tokyo, were planted in Potomac Park and 
every April thousands of visitors come from 
all parts of the United States to see these 
lovely blossoms. 


was appointed a member 
of the original Commis- 
sion of Fine Arts and in 
I9I5 was made its chair- 
man. It is the function of 
this Commission to pass 
upon all designs for works 
of art and, by reason 
of repeated executive orders, upon all 
public buildings erected in the District of 
Columbia. The Commission has held 
steadily to the development of the Mall 
plan recommended by the McMillan Re- 
port, and deserves the unbounded gratitude 
of the American people for its wise oversight 
of the design and location of the many mon- 
uments which are coming to be a feature of 
Washington. Moreover, the Commission 
of Fine Arts is expected to wield a needed 
influence in the design and location of the 
public buildings which will undoubtedly be 
erected during the next decade. 


The Lincoln Memorial 


Each year since the dedication of the 
Lincoln Memorial, as the planting is. ex- 
tended, the reflecting pool developed, and 
the perspective of the colonnaded shrine 
disclosed through new vistas, the Memorial 
designed by the late Henry Bacon has be- 
come better appreciated. The solemn 
approach by the broad flights of steps makes 
doubly impressive the seated figure of 
Abraham Lincoln, which is the work of 
Daniel Chester French. But the setting of 
the Memorial is marred by the War and 
Navy Buildings, erected under the guise of 
temporary war structures, which encroach 
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on the plans for parkways 
surrounding the site. It 
is hardly inspiring to stand 
on the steps of the Me- 
morial, which was the ex- 
pression of a grateful 
nation, and see the huge 
factory-like building of re- 
inforced concrete stretch- 
ing over acres of land im- 
mediately'in the fore- 
ground and even insummer 
but thinly veiled by a row 
of emergency poplars from 
the reflecting pool which 
extends toward the Wash- 
ington Monument. 

One can stand on the 
river side of the Lincoln 














Memorial and imagine the 
Arlington Memorial Bridge 
designed to span the 
Potomac at this point and 
realize fully the need for 
“cleaning up”’ the environs 
that lie to the north. 


The Grant Memorial 


The Grant Memorial designed by Shrady, 
will never become fully effective until the 
removal of the Botanic Garden and the 
improvement of the Mall gives perspective 
to this impressive group, and makes it a part 
of the approach to the Capitol. 

The Capitol itself loses much of its beauty 
through the intrusion of sordid surround- 
ings. The dingy, forsaken appearance of 


Casey. 


Pennsylvania Avenue in the vicinity of the ' 


Capitol is hardly a credit to the century and 
a quarter which has given opportunity for 
its improvement. 


Population of Washington 


But no city is composed of streets and 
buildings and parks alone. These are built 
to serve the citizens. What of the. citizens 
of Washington? First come the members of 
Congress and their employees, who owe a 
primary citizenship to the various States of 
the Union. Then come the employees of the 
Government, civil and military. Those in 
the civil service are selected by quotas from 
the States and, except for the quota from 
the District of Columbia, owe their citizen- 
ship to parts of the country outside of the 
District. Then there are the diplomatic 
corps with their attachés. These owe their 


primary citizenship to other countries. Itis _ 


\ 





THE GRANT MEMORIAL 


(Unveiled in 1922, on the centenary of Grant’s birth. This picture shows only 

the central pedestal, supporting an equestrian statue of General Grant in the 

familiar army cloak and slouch hat, by Henry M. Shrady. At each side—not 

visible here—are notable groups representing Cavalry and Artillery. The whole 

memorial is 262 feet long, a terraced platform, designed by Edward Pearce 

It is situated in the Botanic Gardens just west of the Capitol; and the 
statue itself is on the line of the new axis of the Mall) 


probable that half of the inhabitants of the 
District of Columbia at any given time come 
under one of the classes mentioned either by 
reason of direct employment or by belonging 
to the families of those soemployed. Of the 
remaining half of the population nearly half 
are colored. Washington is by climate and 
population essentially a Southern city, with 
the charm and the problems which that fact 
involves, 

Moreover there are in Washington fewer 
children, fewer families, more widows and 
single persons than in any other city of simi- 
lar size in the United States. To use an 
industrial term, the “‘turn-over” in Wash- 
ington’s population is very large. There is 
little sense of permanency on the part of 
many who remain for two, four or six years 
or for multiples of those mystic numbers. 

There are no important factories in 
Washington. The population is engaged in 
administrative, scientific and clerical work 
for the Federal Government and in pro- 
viding the necessities and comforts of life 
for those who are so employed. 


Congress the City Council ' 


Congress, which is responsible for the 
legislation of the Federal City, has simply 
included the District in its committee form 
of organization with the result that there 
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are eignt committees which participate in 
considering and passing laws for the capital 
—the Senate and House committees on the 
District of Columbia, on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, on the Library, and the Sen- 
ate and House subcommittees on the Dis- 
trict of the Appropriations committees. We 
have long since discarded two-chamber City 
Councils in the most progressive cities; but 
no other city, surely, has survived an eight- 
chamber council. If the name of a street is 
changed, if a street is to be opened or wid- 
ened or narrowed, if a school site is to be 
acquired, a playground to be purchased or 
a foot of park land secured, Congress must 
pass on each separate item. 

To the student it seems clear that the 
cause of good government for the District 
of Columbia would be advanced if the 
affairs of the Federal City could be handled 
by a single joint Congressional Committee 
sitting as the sole legislative authority for 
the District. 


Legislation for the Capital 


Let us trace the method of securing (or 
more probably of failing to secure) park 
extensions. In the past it has been neces- 
sary to introduce into Congress a bill 
authorizing the purchase of a described area. 
This would be referred to the committee 
on the District in the chamber in which it 
was introduced. After public hearings it 
might be reported favorably and placed on 
the calendar. In the Senate there would be 
an excellent chance to secure its passage if 
there were no considerable opposition; but 
in the House one man can block considera- 
tion and make it practically impossible to 
bring such a bill to a vote. But if the for- 
tunes of war are favorable such a bill will 
usually pass (in case it survives both houses 
and any possible mortality in conferences on 
disagreements between the chambers) at the 
very end of a session when, even if it is 
signed promptly by the President of the 
United States, there is no opportunity to 
secure an appropriation; for, mind you, 
what you have secured with all this effort, is 
merely an authorization which will permit 
Congress to make an appropriation for a 
purchase if it sees fit. 

In the next Congress, some six or eight 
months later, the weary round must be 
pursued again, only this time there are more 
preliminaries and more chances for elimina- 
tion or reduction of amounts asked for, 
since every proposal to spend money in the 
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District of Columbia must first pass the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

It is not remarkable, perhaps, that, undcr 
the circumstances, many measures vital to 
the health, education, welfare and safety of 
the residents of the District of Columbia are 
delayed long after they are needed. More- 
over the citizens of the United States who 
elect the Congress of the nation and who are 
responsible for providing adequately for 
their Federal City have not generally real- 
ized that this responsibility was placed 
upon them; and certainly there has been 
provided, officially or unofficially, no easy 
means of communication by which the qual- 
ified voters of the country could be kept 
informed concerning the needs of their capi- 
tal and the measures that have been pro- 
posed to meet these needs. 


Taxpayers Share Expenses with Federal 
Government 


Except for the sites for public buildings, 
parks and parkways and for the streets of 
Washington the land is in private owner- 
ship. The owners pay taxes which are cov- 
ered into the Treasury of the United States, 
so that the Congress which votes 100 per 
cent. of the appropriations for the District 
must provide from Federal funds only a 
part. For many years this ratio was fifty- 
fifty. In more recent years the ratio has 
been sixty-forty, that is, the taxes on local 
property have contributed 60 per cent. and 
the Federal Government 4o percent. In the 
closing days of the last Congress a rider on 
an appropriation bill provided for an appro- 
priation of a stipulated sum from the Fed- 
eral Government, leaving the remainder of 
an amount determined by Congress to be 
provided by local taxation. 


The District Commissioners 


The executive arm of the District Gov- 
ernment derives its power also from the 
people of the United States through the 
appointment by the President of two civilian 
Commissioners, who, with an engineer as- 
signed from the Engineer Corps of the 
Army, form a Commission of three who 
administer the laws of the District of Colum- 
bia. But the parks have been classed with 
public buildings and grounds and _ placed 
under the control of the executive officer of 
Federal Buildings and Grounds. Thus we 


have the amusing division of authority 
which results when the Commissioners care 
for trees on the street side of the sidewalk 
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THE NEW MEMORIAL AMPHITHEATER IN ARLINGTON NATIONAL CEMETERY 


‘This is outside the District of Columbia, on the Virginia side of the Potomac, but it is Government property. ‘The 

memorial was completed in 1920; and on Armistice Day of the following year the remains of the Unknown Soldier, 

trought from France by General Pershing, were buried here with impressive ceremonies. The roofless, oval amphi- 
theater has a mammoth stage and an auditorium seating 5 000 persons, surrounded by white marble columns) 


and the office of Public Buildings and 
Grounds cares for the trees on the park side 
of the same sidewalk. 

There is little doubt in the minds of those 


who have given the subject attention that 


a simpler machinery could be provided to 
serve the District of Columbia without in 
any way interfering with the responsibility 
of Congress for maintaining the national 
character of the Capital. 


The Zoning Commission 


In 1920 there was created a Zoning Com- 
nission consisting of the three Commis- 
sioners of the District, the officer in charge 
of Public Buildings and Grounds and the 
Superintendent of the Capitol. The Dis- 
trict is zoned for use into residence, first 
and second commercial and _ industrial 
districts. It is zoned into height of build- 
ings districts and into districts which 
provide for the percentage of the lot which 
buildings may cover. The zoning restric- 


‘tions have accomplished much good which 


will be more apparent as time goes on and 
the commission has on its own initiative 
brought about improvements in the original 
classifications; but owing to the hodge- 
podge of the past there are many residential 
blocks which are marred by grocery stores, 
coal and wood yards, business offices and 
other “non-conforming uses,” which had 
existed for years or which had crept in just 


before the law went into efiect. Moreover, 
a Zoning Commission is faced with per- 
plexing difficulties of classification in areas 
where no careful, . comprehensive plan 
guides the various trends of development. 
A neighborhood, wrongly started, is made 
permanent. Mistakes of the past are pro- 
jected into the future. 

The Zoning Commission deserves great 
credit for what it has accomplished; but the 
Commission will always be under heavy 
pressure to modify, in special cases, the 
limitation on heights of buildings, the 
classifications for residence, apartment and 
commercial neighborhoods. Only when the 
Commission employs a permanent technical 
adviser who will carry over from adminis- 
tration to administration will the District 
profit by a consecutive zoning policy and 
only when the changing population of the 
District is kept informed concerning the 
trends of growth and the principles of zoning 
will a sufficiently enlightened public opinion 
give that support which is necessary for a 
consistent application of the law. 


Committees on the Federal City 


During the past year the American Civic 
Association has organized in Washington, 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Frederic 
A. Delano, a Committee of One Hundred, 
and fifty field committees on the Federal 
City. A day is not far distant when 
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practically every important community in 
the country will have its committee on the 
Federal City who will keep informed of its 
needs and aid in making known to Congress 
the desire of the people of the United States 
to foster their national capital and make it 
a worthy city to house those who serve the 
Federal Government. 

In January of 1924 a preliminary report 
was published by the Washington Commit- 
tee, setting forth .nany of the needs stated in 
this article. Ata meeting held in Washing- 
ton this report was formally presented to 
Mr. J. Horace McFarland, president of the 
Association, with a request that its contents 
be transmitted to the field committees and 
to the public at large, as it was held that 
many of the ills to which the Federai City 
is heir are caused by Jack of knowledge on 
the part of the people of the United States 
At this time it was stated that, without 
prejudice to other recommendations, the 
committees were asked to concentrate on 
the effort to secure the passage of the Capi- 
tal Park Commission Bill as an important 
first step to remedy some of the neglects 
of the past. This bill provided for a Com- 
mission to be composed of the Chief of 
Engineers of the Army, the Engineer Com- 
missioner of the District of Columbia, the 
Director of the National Park Service, the 
Chief of the Forest Service, the officer in 
charge of public buildings and grounds and 





the chairmen of the Committees on the 
District of Columbia of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, who should be 
authorized to expend each year for parks an 
amount not to exceed one cent for ever) 
inhabitant of the continental United States. 
The bill is really in the nature of a perpetual 
authorization which will eliminate all the 
long and uncertain procedure involved in 
securing separate authorizations for each 
parcel of land; but still leaves with the 
Director of the Budget and with Congress 
in turn the authority and responsibility for 
making appropriations from year to year. 


Capital Park Commission Bill Becomes a 
Law 


This bill passed both houses of Congress 
and was signed by the President during the 
closing days of the last session, so that the 
first remedy sponsored by the committees 
on the Federal City has been provided. 
If it is followed by adequate appropriations 
for the acquisitions of needed parks and 
playgrounds during the next ten years there 
is an excellent prospect that Washington 
will have ‘‘caught up” with its population, 
always assuming, of course, that the popu- 
lation does not increase too rapidly. 


Tne Federal City of To-morrow 


The Washington which we may see 
to-day was made possible by the picture 
which the founders drew 











of what it might be. This 
was partly shown on the 
map, but the map was 
supplemented by _ the 
dream city which they 
created in their im- 
aginations. The McMil- 
Jan Park Commission of 
1gor not only described 
the park system but pre- 
sented a model in plaster 
of the Mall and lower 
park development sup- 
plemented by many 
charming sketches __ in 
color by Jules Guerin. 
Thus the least imagina- 
tive among us may sce 
the Federal City as the 








Official photograpb, U, 3. Army Air Service 


THE FRANCIS SCOTT KEY MEMORIAL BRIDGE 


(Across the Potomac, from Georgetown to Rosslyn, Va. 
author of the ‘Star Spangled Banner,’ on the Washington side, in the fore- 
ground, was demolished when this new bridge was built, but the structure bears 

his name. The old Aqueduct Bridge will be removed) 





park commission so care- 
fully planned it, nearly a 
quarter of a century ago. 

Already in Washing: 
ton there are buildings 


The home of the 
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©Burton Holmes 


A SCENE IN ROCK CREEK PARK 


(This is the largest park in Washington, with more than 1,600 acres of wooded hills and valleys following the course of 
Rock Creek. The land came under control of the Federal Government in 1890) 


and monuments and parks which draw 
thousands of visitors every year. But 
the pictures are incomplete, as though a 
master artist had painted in the principal 
features only. Let us sketch the broad 
outlines of the Washington of the future: 
With the land facing the Capitol grounds 
and extending to the Union Station and the 
entire area from Pennsylvania Avenue to 
Maryland Avenue surrounding the Mall in 
public ownership, one can see stately low 
buildings forming a complete frame for the 
dominating dome of the Capitol. Mark, 
too, an impressive park development joining 
the Plaza of the Station with the Capitol 
group, with colorful public gardens extend- 
ing along the old James Creek to the south. 

Note also the formal development of the 
Mall with its open greensward stretching 
from the Washington Monument to the 
Grant Memorial at the base of Capitol 
Hill, flanked on either side with four rows 
of sturdy elms, their massive trunks forming 
living columns in support of the gothic 
arches of green over drives, grass aisles and 
footways. Behold now the Washington 
Monument rising from its spreading terraces 
and reflected in the still waters of the 
pool which reaches to the base of the Lin- 
coln Memorial, One can see the entire 


setting of these shrines of the American 
people made beautiful by parks and drives, 
unmarred by obtruding buildings. One can 
imagine driving under the fairyland of 
cherry blossoms across the low-arched 
Arlington bridge which will join the Lin- 
coln Memorial with Arlington Memorial 
Cemetery. One can picture the public and 
semi-public buildings, many of them to be 
erected in the next decade, arrayed in 
formal phalanx along the elm-lined drive- 
ways of the Mall and surrounding leafy 
Lafayette Square. We may even imagine 
a regeneration of Pennsylvania Avenue, 
now the shabbiest important street in the 
United States. 

One can vision continuous parkways and 
scenic drives bordering both banks of the 
Potomac from Mount Vernon to the Great 
Falls. Try to picture improved Virginia 
highways leading into the capital through 
forest and glen terminating in terraced 
parkways at the various bridge approaches 
thus making fitting gateways from the 
South. One can see the narrow winding 
highway from the West broadened into a 
spacious avenue. One can picture the Forts 
of the Civil War acquired by the Govern- 
ment and connected in a great outer park- 
way. We also see the wooded valleys of 
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Rock Creek, the banks of the Potomac, the 
Patapsco and other Maryland streams 
protected and preserved in a public forest 
which will at once conserve the moisture 
and volume of water and provide the setting 
for a scenic parkway and drive to connect 
the capital with its nearest neighbor on the 
north. 

One can picture the Anacostia water 
parkway, rescued from the menacing mala- 
rial flats, leading to a National Arboretum 
at Mount Hamilton. 

But let us not, in painting these monu- 
mental features, forget the need for ade- 
quate school sites, playgrounds and neigh- 
borhood parks, emphasized so emphatically 
by the recent Conference on Outdoor 
Recreation called by the President of the 
United States. The Federal City should 
lead, not lag, in bringing opportunities for 
outdoor recreation to the doors of the 
people. In all Northeast Washington, 
where, perhaps, seventy-five thousand 
people live, there is only one little cross- 
roads park, though efforts have been made 
for nearly a quarter of a century to secure 
a wooded hilltop exactly suited to the needs 
of this section. 

Neither must we forget the ‘other half” 
of the area of the Federal City which is in 
private ownership, the land which is occu- 
pied for homes, offices and commercial 
purposes. Would that we could wipe from 
our memories the recent tragic destruction 
of the gracious landscape which the Father 
of his Country selected as one of the 
treasured assets of the Federal City. Though 
it may take a hundred years to repair even 
part of the damage of the last five, Jet us 
protect every remaining acre of wooded land 
for the most appropriate uses in the Dis- 
trict. Let not one foot of street or lane be 
cut from the open acreage until the land is 
studied and planned for development fitted 
to its topography and for streets which 
form a consistent part of a complete modern 
highway system. There is no reason why 
the Federal City should not profit by the 
best technical advice to be obtained in this 
country. Why should the Federal City be 
doomed to “‘houses built by the mile and 
sold by the foot,’ rows which spread like a 
great octopus in every direction, worming 
their way into the forests and over the 
streams, destroying hills and valleys, often 
set precariously on ‘‘made” land before 


the clods of clay have fairly settled into 
place? 

Why should not the Federal City follow 
the example of the progressive munici- 
palities of the country and secure technical] 
planning advice for laying out subdivisions? 
Those who have seen Roland Park and 
Guilford in Baltimore and the Country 
Club District in Kansas City know how 
land can be used and preserved as a setting 
for homes, both modest and expensive, 
homes that would be an asset to any city, 
and that such developments can bring profit 
to the subdividers. 

Let us have a Plan Commission to study 
the District of Columbia and its environs 
so that the generation of the year 20co 
may bless us as we bless the founders. 
Now is the time to plan for the main 
thoroughfare approaches to the Federal 
City. The day will surely come when visitors 
by motor will ride on broad tree-lined 
boulevards, similar perhaps to those now 
being built between Philadelphia and Tren- 
ton. Let us have a Plan Commission which 
will study the old blocks and find a way to 
provide for the 8000 alley dwellers who live 
removed from the protection which the 
open streets give to other citizens, a 
Commission which will study the best uses 
for the interior spaces in the vacated 
blocks. Let us have a Plan Commission 
which will assure the reservation of adequate 
school sites, playgrounds and neighborhood 
parks as each new section is built up. 


The Purpose of the American Civic 
Association 


It is to the Federal City of the future, a 
symbol of our national unity, an expression 
of our intelligent use of technical knowledge, 
at once a sample and an example of the 
best municipal development in the United 
States, that the American Civic Assccia- 
tion and its committees are pledged. In 
the absence of official means of communica- 
tion between the Government and _ the 
American people concerning their Federal! 
City, the Association is undertaking to 
bridge the gap, to lay before the citizens 
of the United States their responsibility 
and their opportunity to make the capital 
of the Nation wholly worthy of the site 
selected by George Washington, a noble 
realization of the plan of the founders and a 
model for municipal service. 


AU photographs in this article not otherwise credited were furnished by the Fine Arts Commission. 
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AN ARCHIVE BUILDING 
AT WASHINGTON 


BY HENRY MERRITT WRISTON 


(Professor of History, Wesleyan University) 


A MONG the projects almost perpetually 
before Congress is one for an archive 
building. Yet it never gets the attention it 
merits. Agitation on the part of the execu- 
tive departments began in 1879, and prac- 
tically every annual report of the Secretary 
of the Treasury for twenty years has called 
for the erection of such a building. In the 
last general Public Buildings Act, which was 
passed on March 4, 1913, the building was 
authorized; a commission was appointed 
to pass upon the site selected and upon pre- 
liminary plans, and did so. Nothing re- 
mains to put the authorization into effect 
save for Congress to make an appropriation. 
The fact that Congress has authorized the 
building is evidence of a conviction that it 
should be built. For more than ten years, 
then, it has been recognized by Congress 
that this building ought to be constructed, 
and yet in that ten years nothing has been 
done to make the building possible. 

In the meantime, the records of the 
Government, including those with reference 
to the Great War, are scattered about 
Washington in all sorts of unsuitable build- 
ings—many subject to constant deteriora- 
tion from dampness, and others to serious 
danger from fire. Since 1873, there have 
been more than two hundred and fifty fires 
in premises owned or occupied by the 
Government. Some of these have damaged 
or destroyed records of great value. In 
January, 1921, a fire in the Department of 
Commerce burned the papers of the Census 
of 1890, and damaged papers which officials 
declared would take years and two million 
dollars to copy. Even then the damage 


could not be entirely repaired. The Gov- 
ernment, moreover, pays more than one 
hundred thousand dollars a year for rented 
space occupied by archive material, and the 
loss due to the slowing up of business by 
the dispersion and confusion of papers can- 
A recommendation by _ 


not be calculated. 


President Coolidge that five million dollars 
a year be appropriated for a period of ten 
years for the construction of public buildings 
in Washington has not been acted upon by 
Congress. The passage of such an appro- 
priation would make it possible to construct 
this already “authorized” building. 

One might well excuse officials in the 
executive departments if they gave up in 
despair any hope of ever having such a 
building, and made no provision against the 
time when it should be constructed. In at 
least one department, however, a forward- 
looking official is preparing for the time 
when Congress shall at last recognize its 
duty in this matter. The archives of the 
Department of State are at once those of 
greatest historical value and those most 
frequently referred to in the conduct of 
current business. They are housed in a 
building which is not wholly fire-proof, 
some on the ground floor and some in the 
basement, where, in case of fire in that sec- 
tion of the building, they would immedi- 
ately be subject to damage by water. The 
pressure of current business upon an inade- 
quate staff has been so great that but little 
time has been available for work upon the 
archives. 

Despite these facts a comprehensive plan 
has been prepared by Mr. David A. Sal- 
mon, chief of the Bureau of Indexes and 
Archives, looking toward the transfer of the 
priceless documents to an archive building, 
yet retaining in the department a complete 
record of the material which is to be trans- 
ferred. 

The first item in this program is the prep- 
aration of an exhaustive card index of all 
the correspondence in the archives, bv 
subject as well as by writer, by country, and 
by date. The importance of this is very 
great from a number of viewpoints. Many 
of the treaties in force are very old, either 
in whole or in part. Questions of interpreta- 
igt 
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tion often make it necessary to refer to the 
original instructions and correspondence. 
The business of diplomacy, moreover, is 
heavily ireighted with precedent, and the 
riches disclosed by Judge John Bassett 
Moore in his ** Digest of International Law” 
would have been yet greater if his monu- 
mental industry could have called to its aid 
such an index as that now in preparation. 
Enormous amounts of valuable material, 
hitherto quite unavailable because methods 
of adequately indexing correspondence have 
been developed only in comparatively re- 
cent years, will be made available to the 
department itself. Historical scholars, also, 
will find their researches greatly facilitated, 
and the disturbance of the regular work of 
the department by reason of dragnet 
searches will be much less, when at last 
such an index as that proposed is com- 
pleted. Furthermore, the great bulk of the 
records of the department—-save those of 
most recent date and in most active use— 
can be transferred to the archive building 
without embarrassment to the conduct of 
the current business of the Government. 
Thus far the index for all the correspon- 
dence to and from the Argentine, Austria, 
Belgium, Bolivia, and Brazil has been com- 
pleted, in addition to certain other miscel- 
laneous material. The completion of the 
task will require a number of years. 

The second item in the program is the 
recovery of documents actually lost in the 
archives. When the department moved to 
its present quarters in 1875, nearly fifty 
years ago, a good deal of material was mis- 
placed and scattered about. It was finally 
sorted more or less carefully and gathered 
in brown paper packages, bound with the 
traditional government red tape. These 
packages were moved about from time to 
time but no adequate record of their con- 
tents was available. Four years ago a be- 
ginning was made at the task of opening, 
identifying, and classifying the papers. ‘The 
last of these bundles was opened at the 
beginning of this year and much of the 
material is now virtually ready to be bound. 
Among the documents have been found 
manuscripts of great historical interest and 
value—some of which have been vainly 
sought for many years. 

The third item in the program of prepara- 
tion for an archive building is a comprehen- 
sive survey of the archives of the several 


embassies, legations, and consulates. The 


condition of these is even more deplorable 
than that of the archives in this country, 
The United States is the only first-class 
country which has required each minister 
to select his own lodgings and legation. It 
has long been recognized that the United 
States should cwn and maintain adequate 
legations and embassies abroad, and in 1911 
a beginning was made by legislative authori- 
zation for the purchase of such buildings. 

In this matter, as in the matter of the 
archive building, progress has been slow 
because Congress has appropriated money 
for carrying out the work it has authorized 
in only a very few cases. The consequence 
is that the business of moving Jegation 
offices about has continued, though the task 
is becoming steadily more onerous. The 
papers in the legations, embassies, and con- 
sulates have been moved times without 
number. They have been stored in ail sorts 
of places, subject to every hazard which can 
affect archives. In many cases they have 
been indexed not at all or very imperiectly. 
In other instances important sections of the 
records have been misplaced entirely. 
Among the paper parcels discovered in the 
Department of State were the archives of 
the American Legation at Rio de Janeiro 
during the period of the residence there of 
the Portuguese monarch. The process of 
making this survey is beginning in Latu 
America, the legation at Port-au-Prince 
being the first to be examined. It is hoped 
that a beginning may be made in Europe in 
the course of the present summer. The 
work is being done upon a very careful plan 
which covers the method ef preservation, 
the indexing, the condition of the volumes, 
and even the size of the volumes, with 
a view to an accurate estimate of the 
amount of shelf space that will be needed 
in the new archive building for the records 
of the Department of State. 

It is an encouraging and gratifving thing 
that the Government can have the advan- 
tage of such foresight, so that when the 
building is at last made available it can be 
promptly put into service. It is to be hoped 
that Congress wi.l soon recognize the econ- 
omy as well as the propriety of providing 
funds to erect this building. The results 
will undoubtedly be the same as they have 
been in Canada, where the cost of the ar- 
chive building has been saved each vear 
since it was built through increased efh- 
ciencv in handling government business. 
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POLITICAL PLATFORMS OF 1924 


BY SAMUEL McCUNE LINDSAY 


(Professor of Social Legislation, Columbia University, New York) 


HERE are now at least three national 

political platforms before the country 
as the presidential campaign of 1924 is fully 
launched. The Republican platform was 
adopted at Cleveland on June 11, the Demo- 
cratic at New York City on June 28, and 
the LaFollette platform, practically as for- 
mulated by Senator LaFollette, adopted 
by the Conference for Progressive Political 
Action held in Cleveland on July 4, and 
later endorsed by the Socialist party. 

Taken together and compared with the 
platform output of the three major parties 
in previous presidential campaigns since 
1900, they have few virtues-and many de- 
ficiencies in common and give marked evi- 
dence of a reversion to lower standards of 
political thinking and constructive states- 
manship which characterized campaigns 
prior to 1900 or at least prior to 1896. 

In 1904 the influence of Roosevelt had a 
marked effect on both parties. He had then 
been in the White House for three years and 
his vigorous and clear-cut presentation of 
public issues had greatly stimulated public 
discussion and interest. From 1904 to 1920 
there was a steady advance in what might 
be called the art of platform-making, in the 
clearer formulation of constructive policies, 
in the gradual elimination of mere catch- 
words, tricky phrases and political “bunk” 
which gave political orators something to 
play upon in their appeal to political pas- 
sions and prejudices and were not intended 
to be taken seriously as solemn pledges of 
performance by either the party organiza- 
tion or officials after election. 


Influence of Roosevelt and Wilson 


Roosevelt in 1904, 1908 and 1912 and 
Wilson in 1912 and 1916, contributed 
mightily to this development, which reached 
a high-water mark in the scientific work of 
the National Progressive Party in 1912 
tirough the aid of definitely organized 
modern research activities. This led to the 


preparation of materials in advance by the 
party organizations for the guidance of the 


platform or resolutions committees of the 
national conventions in 1916, 1920 and 1924. 
In 1920 the Republican party and in 1924 
both Republican and Democratic parties 
had an Advisory Committee on Policies 
and Platform reporting to their respective 
national conventions. So successful and 
practical were these efforts during the cam- 
paign of 1920 that the platform covenants 
were more seriously considered, more con- 
sistently debated and more closely adhered 
to throughout the campaign and after elec- 
tion than at any time in our previous his- 
tory. Students of political history felt that 
a new era in party organization and political 
development had set in. The coming of 
women into positions of political responsi- 
bility and their eagerness to investigate 
conditions and.discuss underlying principles 
seemed to synchronize with other forces that 
gave promise of putting political campaigns 
on a higher intellectual level, with greater 
emphasis on the appeal to reason and to 
ideals. 

The high hopes of 1920 and the bright 
prospects of the intervening years collapsed 
completely in 1924, largely due, no doubt, 
to the uncertainties and confusion of 
thought in all parties engendered by the 
revelations of betrayal of public trust on 
the part of a few persons in high political 
station in both the Democratic and Re- 
publican parties. The undermining of 
public confidence in political institutions 
was abetted by the free license given to the 
scandal monger i1 the unfortunate and un- 
controlled Congressional investigations of re- 
cent months, which left both parties para- 
jyzed and drifting aimlessly during the 
critical months preceding their national cor- 
ventions. 

The Republicans appointed, six months 
prior to their convention, an Advisory Com- 
mittee on Policies and Platform with a large 
representation of women, but it was re- 
garded from the start as merely a piece of 
window dressing, and it practically exerted 
no influence. A similar committee, com- 
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posed entirely of women in the Democratic 
party, made a serious effort to function 
helpfully, but its recommendations were 
treated with such indifference by the Con- 
vention’s Committee on Resolutions, es- 
pecially as to their social welfare program, 
as to call forth indignant protests from those 
who had sought so earnestly and faithfully 
to serve their party. 


Results Disappointing 


In view of these facts, it is no wonder 
that the resulting Republican and Demo- 
cratic platforms leave much to be desired 
and are likely to be ignored and treated as 
mere scraps of paper, unless they are prac- 
tically rewritten, amplified and interpreted, 
as they doubtless will be by their respective 
Presidential candidates in their letters of 
acceptance and campaign speeches. This 
is unfortunate because a good platform 
should be a solemn covenant between the 
party organization, a>d not merely one or 
more of its individual candidates, and the 
people, and should be an authoritative guide 
for all its candidates, subject only to the 
candidate’s rightful prerogative of clari- 
fication and illustrative application of its 
general principles. 

The LaFollette platform; approximately 
one-fifth the length of the Republican, which 
contains about 6 per cent. fewer words than 
the Democratic, comes much nearer meet- 
ing ideal conditions of platform construc- 
tion than either of the other two. 

On the larger moral issues all three plat- 
forms are equally evasive and indecisive. 
On the major economic issues they are 
somewhat more definite. On a few purely 
political and traditional questions of party 
policy they are fairly unequivocal. 


International Relations and Foreign Policy 


All are for some sort of international 
coéperation, especially to promote “the 
economic recovery of the world from the 
effects of the World War” (LaFollette). 
The Republican platform, however, defi- 
nitely rejects membership in the League of 
Nations and all obligations under the 
Covenant, and says nothing of any sub- 
stitute organization, but promises participa- 
tion in the humanitarian work of the League, 
and in international conferences to deal 
with economic questions and such matters 
as the further limitation of armaments and 
adherence to the World Court of the League 
with the reservations recommended by 





Hughes, Harding and Coolidge. Tie 
Democratic platform endorses the Leag ie 
and the World Court but proposes as a 
condition antecedent to membership in 1 ie 
League “a referendum election advisory ‘o 
the Government, to be held officially uncer 
act of Congress, free from all other questic 1s 
and candidacies, after ample time for {ull 
consideration and discussion throughout ihe 
country” on whether the United Staics 
should join the League ‘“‘upon such reser\ a- 
tions or amendments to the Covenant of 
the League as the President and the Senite 

of the United States may agree upon.” 
LaFollette does not mention the League 
or the World Court but by inference is 
plainly opposed to United States member- 
ship, and favors “a revision of the Versailles 
Treaty in accordance with the terms of the 
Armistice, and to promote firm treaty agree- 
ments with all nations to outlaw wars, 
abolish conscription, drastically reduce land, 
air and naval armaments, and guarantee 

public referendums on peace and war.’ 
The Lausanne Treaty is by inference ap- 
proved by the Republican platform, de- 
nounced by LaFollette, and condemned by 
name in the Democratic platform. ; 
Closer and friendlier Latin-American 
relations are specifically recommended in 
both Republican and Democratic platiorms. 
The so-called Klan issue is covered by 
reaffirming the Constitutional ‘guaran- 
tees of civil, political and religious liberty” 
(Republican), by reaffirming adherence 
“to those cardinal principles contained 
in the Constitution and the precepts upon 
which our Government is founded, that 
Congress shall make no laws respecting the 
establishment of religion . . . abridging the 
freedom of speech or of the press, or the 
right of the people peaceably to assemble 
and to petition the Government for a redress 
of grievances; that the Church and the 
State shall be and remain separate, and that 
no religious test shall ever be required as a 
qualification to any office of public trust. 
. . . We insist at all times upon obedience 
to the orderly processes of the law and 
deplore and condemn any effort to arouse 
religious or racial dissension’’ (Democratic), 
and by “unqualified enforcement of the 
constitutional guarantees of freedom of 
speech, press and assemblage” (LaFolletie). 
On the Prohibition issue LaFollette is 
silent; the Republican platform — says 
“We must have enforcement of law 
the substitution of private will for 
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public law is only another name for op- 
pression, disorder, anarchy and the mob 
rule. Every government depends upon the 
lovalty and respect of its citizens. Viola- 
tions of the law weaken and _ threaten 
government itself. No honest government 
can condone such actions on the part of its 
citizens. The Republican party pledges the 
full strength of the Government for the 
maintenance of these principles by the en- 
forcement of the Constitution and of all 
laws.”” The Democratic platform likewise 
“pledges itself to respect and enforce the 
Constitution and all laws” and charges that 
“the Republican Administration has failed 
to enforce the Prohibition law, is guilty of 
traficking in liquor permits and_ has 
become the protector of violators of this 
law.” 
Political Corruption 

Concerning the general charges of ad- 
ministrative inefficiency and corruption in 
the Government at Washington, the Demo- 
cratic platform charges the Republican party 
with attempts to limit inquiry into official 
delinquencies and “‘to impede, if not to 
frustrate” investigation, while the Repub- 
lican platform deplores the promiscuous 
besmirching of the reputation and character 
of thousands of earnest, conscientious and 
faithful officials and employees in every 
department of the Government and de- 
mands and promises ‘the speedy, fearless 
and impartial prosecution of all wrong- 
doers without regard for political affliation 
or position.” 

Agriculture and the Farmer 

The Republican platform points with 
pride to financial aid to the farmers through 
a corporation with $100,000,00c0 private 
capital organized under the leadership of a 
Republican President, to the revival of 
the War Finance Corporation in 1921 
with loans of over $300,000,000, to new 
intermediate azricultural credit banks 
and increased capital of the Farm 
Loan System, and to agricultural direct 
representation on the Federal Reserve 
Board. The Céoperative Marketing Act, 
the Grain Futures and Packer Control Acts, 
and efforts to strengthen the foreign market- 
ing service for the disposal of agricultural 
products are cited. ‘* The crux of the prob- 
lem from the standpoint of the farmer is the 
net profit he receives after his outlay. The 
process of bringing the average price of 


what he buys and what he sells closer to- 
gether can be promptly expedited by reduc 
tion in taxes, steady employment in indus- 
try and stability in business . . . by lower 
freight rates, by better marketing . . . and 
by a greater diversification of farm products. 
We promise every assistance in the reor- 
ganization of the market system 
where diversification is needed, government 
assistance during the period of transition 

measures which will place the agri- 
cultural interests of America on a basis of 
economic equality with other industry 
adequate tariff protection . without 
putting the Government into business, the 
establishment of a Federal system of or- 
ganization for coéperative marketing of food 
products” (Republican). 

The Democratic platform charges that 
the Republican policies of isolation in inter- 
national affairs, of the Fordney-McCumber 
tariff act, and of high rail and water rates 
are responsible for the agricultural depres- 
sion and promises to restore the farmer to 
economic equality with other industries by 
adoption of an international policy of 
coéperation to restore the industrial balance 
in Europe and thus reéstablish the farmers’ 
export market, “adjust the tariff so that 
the farmer and all other classes can buy 
again in a competitive manufacturers’ 
market, readjust and lower rail and water 
rates, bring about the early completion of 
internal waterway systems for transporta- 
tion and to develop our water powers for 
cheaper fertilizer and use on our farms, to 
stimulate the progress of the coépera- 
tive marketing movement . secure for 
the farmer credits suitable for his needs” 
(Democratic). Production of cheaper and 
higher grade fertilizers is regarded as es- 
sential and prompt action by Congress for 
the operation of Muscle Shoals plants to 
maximum capacity in the production, dis- 
tribution and sale of commercial fertilizers 
to the farmers is demanded (Lemocratic). 
“Creation of Government market corpora- 
tion . . . to assure farmers fair prices. 
Legislation to conduct the meat-packing 
industry. . . . Protection and aid of co- 
operative enterprises by national and state 
legislation. Reconstruction of the Federal 
Reserve and Federal farm loan systems to 
provide for direct public control of the 
nation’s money and credit, to make it avail- 
able on fair terms to all, and national and 
state legislatures to permit and promote 
codperative banking” (LaFollette). 
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Taxation, Tariff and Finance 


“Progressive tax reduction should be ac- 
complished through tax reform . . . not 
to be confined to less than four million of 
our citizens who pay direct taxes but is the 
right of the more than one hundred million 
who are daily paying their taxes through 
their living expenses. . . . We pledge ‘our- 
selves to the progressive reduction of taxes 
of all the people as rapidly as may be done 
with due regard for the essential expendi- 
tures of the Government, administered with 
rigid economy and to place our tax system 
on a sound, peacetime basis . . . to call 

. a national conference of Federal and 
State officials for the development of effec- 
tive methods of lightening the tax burden 

. and adjusting questions of taxation 
as between National and State Govern- 
ments... the creation... of a non- 
partisan Federal commission to make a 
comprehensive study and report upon the 
tax systems of the states and Federal 
Government with a view to the intelligent 
reformation of our system of taxation” 
(Republican). Rigid government economy, 
development of the Federal Executive 
Budget system and Reorganization of the 
executive departments, maintenance of the 
protective tariff system with needed adjust- 
ments after hearings on complaint through 
the flexible and elastic provisions of the 
present act enabling the President to in- 
crease or decrease any rate, are also de- 
manded in this section of the Republican 
platform. 

Honesty in public office as well as rigid 
economy is demanded in the Democratic 
platform which denounces the Republican 
tariff laws and favors a tariff ‘that will 
promote effective competition, protect 
against monopoly and. . . provide a fair 
revenue to support the Government.” 
“We favor a graduated tax upon incomes, 
so adjusted as to lay the burdens of govern- 
ment upon the taxpayers in proportion to 
the benefits they enjoy and their ability to 
pay” (Democratic). Denunciation of the 
Mellon plan, of nuisance taxes and of the 
sales tax is also included in the Democratic 
platform. ‘Retention of surtaxes on swol- 
len incomes, restoration of the tax on excess 
profits . . . rapidly progressive taxes on 
large estates and inheritances and _ repeal 
of excessive tariff duties . . . of nuisance 
taxes on consumption” are the demands of 
the LaFollette platform. 


The Republican platform favors read- 
justment of railroad rates, railroad 
consolidation, amendment of the Labor 
Board provisions so as to secure collective 
bargaining, mediation and voluntary arbitra- 
tion of railroad labor disputes. It is op- 
posed to compulsory settlement, of labor 
disputes but favors maintenance of an 
impartial tribunal with power to investigate 
and report facts to the public in any emer- 
gency which threatens interruption or sus- 
pension of transportation. The Democratic 
platform denounces the Esch-Cummins 
Transportation Act of 1920 as having failed 
to accomplish any of the high purposes for 
which it was enacted and demands that it 
be re-written to achieve those purposes: 
it favors readjustment of railroad rates “to 
give the bulky, basic, low-priced raw com- 
modities, such as agricultural products, 
coal and ores the lowest rates, placing the 
higher rates upon . . . manufactured prod- 
ucts.” The LaFollette platform de- 
mands the repeal of the Esch-Cummins 
law; public ownership of railroads with 
democratic operation, with definite safe- 
guards against bureaucratic control. 


Labor Problems 


All three platforms favor the ratification 
of the Child Labor Amendment to give 
Congress power to legislate on the subject 
of child labor. 

Protective labor legislation for women, 
further efforts to eliminate the seven-day 
week and the twelve-hour day, the rehabili- 
tation of injured industrial workers by 
the Federal Vocational Education Board, a 
broader and better system of vocational 
education and Federal free employment 
agencies are favored by the Republicans 
while the Democrats ask for unemployment 
that the construction and repair of public 
works be initiated in periods of acute un- 
employment and that “the products of con- 
vict labor shipped from one state to another 
shall be subject to the laws of the latter 
State exactly as though they had been pro- 
duced therein.” 

LaFollette demands the removal of legal 
discriminations against women by measures 
not prejudicial to legislation necessary for 
the protection of women and for the ad- 
vancement of social welfare, taking away 
from the courts the power to nullify legis- 
lation, abolition of injunctions in labor dis- 
putes, and election of Federal judges with- 
out party designations for limited terms. 
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WHAT IS HAPPENING TO THE 
MOTOR INDUSTRY 


BY J. GEORGE FREDERICK 


zx. the automobile industry is the 
cynosure of all eyes. Whenever this 
picturesque American giant of industries 
stumbles a little, speculation becomes rife 
as to whether his brilliant career has not 
reached its height. Wonderment about his 
amazing growth has become a common- 
place, and normal happenings in the 
automobile business have come to look 
abnormal, ordinary curtailment like catas- 
trophe—because the atmosphere of boom 
has been so often present. 

rhe present talk about a slump in auto- 
mobile making and selling is based upon the 
failure of the manufacturers, after the first 
three months of 1924, to continue their 
rocket-like career upward. But, such a 
“failure” was predicted in the facts them- 
selves, for no vast industry can long main- 
tain a bonanza growth. In 1923 there were 
manufactured 4,068,997 automobiles 
per cent. increase over 1922; and yet 1922 
was a 60 per cent. increase over 1921. No 
industry of major size can sanely hope to 
continue such a stiff pace. We are to-day 
in America spending for automobiles and 
automobile supplies a sum equal to twice 
the total national income in 1850. Since 
January 1, 1913, we have manufactured 
19,000,000 cars, as against only one million 
manufactured from 1895 to 1912, inclusive. 
The annual rate of output has been mul- 
tiplied by eight since the first war year. 
This year the number of automobiles in 
use became larger than the number of 
telephones in use. Already the number of 
people traveling daily in automobiles ex- 
ceeds the number in railway cars. 
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An Ambitious Program, Doomed to Fail 

Surely this is a record of sufficiently 
dazzling performance to satisfy the most 
ambitious. But apparently not. The 
majority of automobile manufacturers 
around the beginning of the year announced 
almost incredible further plans for increase. 


Ford and General Motors both talked 
plans for a 50 per cent. increase. By these 
two alone, if they had carried out their 
programs, 4,200,000 cars would have been 
made—more than the record 1923 produc- 
tion of the whole industry. But Durant 
expected to make 170,000 Stars, instead of 
130,000 in 1923; Nash 75,000, as against 
60,000 in 1923; Hupp 45,000 instead of 
40,000; and Willys-Overland 250,000, in- 
stead of 205,000. In short, if the optimism 
of automobile makers had not been checked. 
there would have been turned out five 
and one half or six million cars in 1924— 
almost twice as many as are now in oper- 
ation throughout the rest of the world. 

Such a program was self-doomed. It 
over-reached itself. Several makers appar- 
ently realized this, for Studebaker and 
Dodge planned no increases for 1923. 

The first four months of the year appar- 
ently justified optimism, for 1,400,cco 
autos were manufactured, as against 1,250,- 
000 in 1923. Then the April production 
showed a 12 per cent. drop from 1923— 
giving a portent of what was coming. May 
showed a 20 per cent. decline over 1923. 
Still, however, the five months’ production 
broke the 1923 record (1,740,000 as against 
1,652,000). Obviously, however, the boom 
plans were not to go through. Ford placed 
his plant on a five-day basis. His May 
sales were two-thirds of the total produc- 
tion of the entire industry—showing that 
whatever buying existed was centered on 
the cheaper cars. 

Will Prices Go Lower? 

In fact, there is obviously going on a 
lowering of average price level for auto- 
mobiles. This is necessarily due to the 
gradually declining price level of all com- 
modities. The Department of Labor’s 
Index of Wholesale Prices was 148, on 
May 1, as against 159 a year before, and 
168 in April, 1921. The decline is inevi- 
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table, because new automobile owners are 
recruited from lower and lower ranges of 
income. In 1922 the proportion of cars 
sold at prices under $19c0 was 64.5 per 
cent.; in 1923 it was 82 per cent.—an 
especially significant and well-marked ten- 
dency. It is conservative to estimate that 
this proportion in 1924 will reach 90 per 
cent., if not more. The average price of 
new cars to-day is $811. 

Can automobile prices go still lower? 
It is not likely that they can soon go sub- 
stantially below present levels. Whereas the 
consumer’s dollar is now worth, generally 
speaking, only 67 cents as compared with 
1913-—for the purchase of automobiles it is 
worth rrr cents, and for tires about 126 
cents. The price decline in automobiles 
began in 1920; and the greatly increased 
quantity production has discounted nearly 
all possible economies, except perhaps 
those achievable by further consolidations. 
The following table shows the ratio of 
price decline: 


than 5 per cent. The other and major 
portion of profits comes from sales of parts 

interest on securities and bank balance: 

freight charges, and so forth. 

As Ford manufactured 1,914,000 cars i) 
1923, this apparently meant that Ford’; 
profit per car in 1923 was only a trifle over 
$2. Ford’s five-days-a-week plan is reduc - 
ing his labor cost per car from $75 to $63, 
saving of $12. His other savings have 
made the economies total $15 per car, and 
thus on a production of 2,000,000 cars he is 
adding $30,000,000 to his profits, and is 
stopping the sale of cars at virtually manu- 
facturing cost. 


Two Companies Make Two-Thirds of Our 
Cars 

One must bear in mind the present 

highly concentrated state of the automobile 
industry. In 1923 ten companies manu- 
factured over go per cent. of the auto- 
mobiles made; in fact six of them produced 
85 ver cent., leaving 15 per cent. to be 
divided among 94 or more 
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These prices are of course not all truly 
comparable, being for different models; 
but they show general tendencies. 


The Profit on Fords 


In view of the immense preponderance 
of Ford cars over others in 1924 production, 
it is significant to note that Ford has prac- 
tically been selling his cars at cost. This is 
evident from the latest Ford financial 
statement, which indicates that whereas 
in the year ending February, 1923, the 
profits from the sale of new cars were 
$56,000,000 out of the total profits of 
$119,000,000,—in the year ending February, 
1924, the profits from new cars were only 
$3,930,000 out of the total profits of $82,- 
203,000. The ratio of profits from new 
cars dropped from 47 per cent. down to less 


Fifteen per cent. of the prob- 
able 1924 production of 3,500,- 
000 would be 525,000 cars, which if appor- 
tioned among 94 manufacturers would be 
5585 cars apiece. If these were high-priced 
cars success would be possible, but low-priced 
cars being the rule, there is need for exten- 
sive capital for automatic machine equip- 
ment, high-powered sales organization, and 
large quantity production at low profit. 
Such an average volume of sales will not 
permit a company to achieve these things. 
Hence the sharp competitive struggle when 
the industry is not riding a boom. 


Motorizing the World 


Nor will foreign sales loom large for five 
or ten years, in spite of the fact that there 
is a potential demand abroad. The 1923 
export was only 328,000 cars, which will 
not be exceeded in 1924. There is no sur- 
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plus income in most foreign countries for 
the purchase of cars. But the American 
low-priced car has a decided future abroad 
as soon as the foreigners who want them 
have money to buy them. The worid is 
impatient to be “motorized.” Already the 
automobile ranks second in the list of our 
commodities exported (cotton being easily 
in the lead). 

We have in America at present 88 per 
cent. of all the automobiles in the world— 
a ratio obviously out of proportion to the 
modern economic value of the automobile 
in other countries. We have one auto- 
mobile to every seven persons in the United 
States. Contrast this with one to every 74 
in England, one to every 93 in France, one 
to every 453 in Germany, one to every 
30,800 in China, and one to every 7500 in 
Japan. On this scale there is rcom for 
about 6,000,000 cars in England more than 
now are registered; about I 3,000,000 in 
France, and perhaps 10,000,0co in Ger- 
many. If one should dream a “rarebit 
dream” of motorizing the entire world on 
the scale of the United States, there would 
be 200,000,000 cars to make—keeping our 
total present manufacturing capacity busy 
for the next thirty-three years and requiring 
new plants to supply renewals. 


Used Cars As a Problem 


For the next few years, however, auto- 
mobile manufacturers must depend almost 
entirely on the American market. In 
analyzing the future of this market, two 
vital factors loom up: First, the used-car 
situation, and, second, the purchasing power 
of the population. Frankly speaking, the 
used-car situation is more serious than ever. 
The average life of an automobile is about 
six years. Figuring on 
this basis, there were or tare 


happens to automobiles. Since 1913 a 
total of about 4,000,0co cars have been 
scrapped. Most of these old cars become 
junk, but some are sold to Mexico and 
South America. To replace the 4,000,coo 
scrapped cars, more than 20,0co,coo new 
automobiles have gone into use in the same 
period. In other words, the ratio ap- 
pears to be five new cars put in use to 
every car scrapped. The buyer cf a new 
car is, in a great majority of cases to-day, 
a man who has sold his old car, while 
the man who scraps his used car very 
likely buys another used car. 


Tle Automobile No Longer a Luxury 


The explanation of the ever-widening 
scope of automobile purchase lies in this 
used-car situation. The used car, costing 
$100 upward, brings into the automobile- 
owning class great numbers of people who, 
if one calculated theoretically, could not 
afford to own and operate a car. The 
initial low cost being assimilable in their 
limited annual budget, the next feat accom- 
plished is their ingenious adaptability of 
the car as productive equipment rather 
than expense. The word “pleasure car” 
is rightly to-day erased from the records 
of the industry. A very tiny proportion 
of cars are for recreation pure and simple. 

The automobile is one of the tools in the 
kit of the mechanic, one of the operating 
machines of the artisan’s, the merchant’s, 
and the salesman’s business. It yields 
profitable results; it increases the volume 
of the day’s work, cuts costs per unit, and 
in general performs the function of a pro- 
ductive device. This fact has not so readily 
“sunk in,” because, true enough, the sales- 
man who speeds up his calls during the 
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week, uses his car for recreation evenings, 
Sundays, and holidays. So does the 
plumber with a delivery body, or the doctor 
with a runabout. 

We have therefore been witnessing, since 
the high price peak of war times, an eco- 
nomic evolution wherein the automobile, 
through its lowered price, has crossed the 
line of luxury into economic service. 

Prospective Purchasers 

At present, statistically considered, all 
persons with incomes of $1400 and over 
in the United States own automobiles. 
There are now about three times as many 
persons owning automobiles as are making 
income-tax returns to the Government. 
But low as seems this level of income 
to which the automobile has descended, it 
is by no means unreasonable to assume a 
considerable further descent. The next 
layer below the $1400 level— 
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own but might conceivably buy auto- 


mobiles. ‘We should bear in mind that a 
“auto owner” to-day means anythin: 
from a farm hand who buys a half-wrecke:! 


Ford for $75 or $100 up to the millionaire 


with a Rolls-Royce. 


The Automobile on the Farm 


The farm possibilities of the automobile 
have been poorly understood, from the 
beginning, by both farmers and motor 
manufacturers. Having “dramatized” the 
automobile from its inception as a rich 
man’s toy used for touring, the fundamental 
factor in its success—transportation—was 
slow to make itself felt. It comes even 
to-day as something of a surprise to many 
people to learn that there are about 4,500.- 
ooo cars on farms and about 440,000 trucks. 
This is about 30 to 33 per cent. of the total 
of all cars registered. If one should count 

the automobiles in rural dis- 


those whose incomes are be- 
tween $1300 and $1400 per 
year—comprises a very large 
total, approximately 2,441,000. 
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tricts, the percentage would 
nearly double. 
There are 70 cars per 1000 


The layer below that—$1200 
to $1300 annual income—is 
even larger, 2,810,000; while 
the two layers just beneath, 
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68,500 . 
74,100 persons on farms, as against 
719,500 127 Cars per I00o persons in 
pyres towns of 1000 population and 
104,900 over. Or, to put it another 
115,600 way, there are 14.3 persons 


127,800 
142,000 
158,000 
171,000 
197,200 
222,800 
251,800 


per car on farms, as against 
7.8 persons per car in towns 
over 1000 population. This 
illustrates in figures how the 
farm market for automobiles is 
otal only half as well developed, 
376,000 Comparatively, as the city 
438,000 
513,000 


609,000 
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$ 1000-1100 PROSPECTIVE L. 3,405,000 
$ 200-1000 | OWNERS | 3,479,000 
$ 700-800 [ a 3,339,000 
$700 L J 2,956,000 
$600 LL J 2,387,000 
$500 | 1,730,000 
$400 1,065,000 
$300-400 543,000 
2 $200-300 235,000 
$100-200 114,600 
$ 0-100 69,600 





THE RELATION OF THE VOLUME OF PRESENT AUTOMOBILE OWNERS TO POSSIBLE 
ADDITIONAL OWNERS 


(Compiled by the Automobile Chamber of Commerce) 
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market. Even these figures do not do the 
situagon justice, as the larger cities are full 
of people who can never economically use a 
car, whereas the per capita possibility of 
economical car use in rural districts is much 
sreater. It costs less to house a car and 
there are more opportunities for service. 

Western rural districts are more de- 
veloped in motor ownership than those of 
the East. Only 58 per cent. of Atlantic 
Coast farmers have cars, whereas 70 to 
85 per cent. of farmers in the Middle. West 
own them. Two-thirds of farm cars cost 
less than $500. 

A total of 30.2 per cent. of all automobiles 
registered are on farms; 20.1 per cent. in 
towns of 1000 to 5000 population; 16.7 per 
cent. in towns of 5000 to 25,000; 11.5 per 
cent. in cities of 25,000 to 100,000 popula- 
tion, and 21.5 per cent. in cities of over 
100,000 population. The area of greatest 
car use is in towns of 1000 to 5000 popula- 
tion, where there are 230 cars per 1000. 


Good Roads as a Factor 


The time apparently has now arrived 
in the evolution of the automobile in the 
United States when its further extensive 
progress is dependent upon more and 
better roads. It having been demonstrated 
that the low priced motors of to-day are 
tools of production and labor and time- 
saving devices which pay return on their 
investment, the barrier to further progress, 
in city and country alike, is roads. 

New York City, with its 300,000 cars 
and 85,000 trucks, presents an appalling 
problem, which demands more and wider 
main thoroughfares, and more and wider 
arteries of travel leading into and through 
the city. Similarly, rural districts need 
additional concrete highways for the same 
reason—to make travel by car, whether 
for pleasure or business, more feasible and 
fast. Many owners of cars in large cities 
find it increasingly annoying to travel 
about in a car because of the congestion 
oi traffic; while on the other hand the 
farmer, too, is handicapped by dirt roads 
olten difficult and sometimes impassable. 
Incidentally, travel cost and auto up-keep 
are lessened, as well as time saved, where 
good roads are available. Due to the war, 
We are, in fact, ten years behind in our road- 
building program. . 

Che Federal program of 168,881 miles of 
improved highways, under the provision 
permitting 7 per cent. of State mileage to be 
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given Federal aid, is now about half com- 


pleted. More than 8000 miles of Federal 
Aid highways were constructed in 1923, 
bringing the total mileage up to 46,047, the 
total improved roads indicated in this plan 
being 95,047. Over 14.5 per cent. of this is 
concrete. There are some 18,000 miles 
under construction. Of course, these figures 
appear small when it is recalled that there 
are approximately 3,000,000 miles of high- 
way in the United States, of which only 
430,000 are surfaced at all in whatever 
manner. The sum of $75,000,000 of Federal 
money is to be apportioned to the States 
during 1925 for road-building, in the terms 
of the agricultural bill recently signed by 
the President. 

The truth is that the automobile is a 
revolutionary transportation development 
requiring an entirely new type of road 
treatment for its full usefulness to America. 
In proportion to the volume of traffic 
broader highways are required, just as 
four tracks are necessary on the big trunk- 
line railways. The great majority of roads 
are comparable to the old single-track, 
narrow-gauge railways which cannot pos- 
sibly be relied upon to-day for any volume 
or speed of traffic. Broad concourses, with . 
“express”’ and “local” tracks, are needed— 
not only leading to and from the larger 
cities, but through them. The automobile 
will make future city street planning a very 
different matter from the traditional sys- 
tem based on old-time traffic ideas. 

In 1922, there was spent on highway work 
alone a total of $898,000,000, and over a 
billion dollars in 1923. There will be a con- 
siderably smaller sum spent in 1924, unfor- 
tunately, whereas the huge new totals of 
motor registrations make it imperative to 
hasten the road-building program rather 
than retard it. When it is remembered 
that automobilists paid in 1923 a total of 
$471,500,000 in motor taxes it may be seen 
that they are entitled to a lively road- 
building program. Good roads benefit 
many others besides motorists. 


Touring by Motor 


There has arisen in the past three or four 
years a rapidly increasing interest in long- 
distance motoring and “motor-camping.” 
It is an interesting evolution. ‘ Touring” 
was once the exclusive luxury of the well-to- 
do; to-day the rich are doing much less of 
automobile travel, but the common people 
with low-priced cars are doing a great deal 
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of it. There is a considerable number of 
automobile owners and their families who 
move to Florida or California in winter, 
and move north again in the summer—all 
by motor. In fact it might almost be 
announced that the “hobo” of to-day owns 
a Ford and has a family. “ Gypsying” 
appeals to great numbers of people, and 
family touring and camping to many more. 
Restlessness, love of outdoors, and sight- 
seeing are inborn American characteristics. 
The “covered wagons” of to-day—with all 
the family possessions strapped to the 
running board, the top of the car, and the 
rear—make almost as picturesque a sight 
as the old Conestoga wagons. There are 
finicky souls on the road who resent the 
noisome, tumble-down, messy, gypsy cara- 
vans one meets on the roads, particularly 
in Western States, and regard them as 
anything but picturesque. But it is all 
part of the panorama of the democratic 
automobile age in which we live. 


Arve Auto-Owners Poor Buyers? 


Curiously enough, motor-car production 
moves forward in almost precise ratio to 
the building of homes, and also grows in 
proportion to suburban passenger traffic. 
In fact, automobile ownership, far more 
than generally understood, is an enormous 
stimulator of business. It has for instance 
scotched the further growth of the familiar 
mail order Goliath, and “stepped up” the 
living standards of farm folk. It has not 
been a consumer of wealth, to the detriment 
of other sound advancement, as has in the 
past been charged; these accusations are 
now seldom heard. Savings-bank deposits, 
life insurance, building and loan associa- 
tions, and other factors of progress for the 
individual advance most satisfactorily. 

The accusations made to-day against the 
automobile are of a different character. 
National associations of clothiers have 
claimed that men are caring less and less for 
clothing as a result of automobile expendi- 
ture. Iowa, one of these associations claims, 
has more automobiles in proportion to 
population and is also the most carelessly 
dressed State. Shoe dealers also accuse 
the automobile of lowering shoe consump- 
tion. People do not walk so much, it is 
said, and care less about the appearance of 
their shoes, as a result of the ‘‘auto craze.” 

These are rather wild statements, un- 
supported by very reliable fact, but they 
illustrate a state of mind created by the 


automobile in those who are selling staples. 
It is obviously true that the five billion 
dollars which the country now sj ends 
annually on automobiles, accessories, and 
supplies must be subtracted from ocher 
possible expenditures. Portions of the two 
billion dollars which were once spent on 
alcoholic liquors make up for a fair share of 
it. The automobile business took a big 
rise almost simultaneously with the advent 
of prohibition, and it is admitted by sociolo- 
gists that saloon-loafing and drinking as an 
outlet for masculine interests have been 
metamorphosed into automobile riding. 
Our annual meat bill has also been re- 
duced to from 179 to 155 pounds per capita 
(a matter of hundreds of millions of dollars): 
and there is no question that jewelry and 
clothing have also contributed their tithe 
to the support of the automobile industry. 


The Motor Truck in Its Infancy 


The new automobile era has vastly 
cheapened transportation and widened its 
scope, both for pleasure and for profit, 
but mainly for profit. It is estimated by 
the Automobile Chamber of Commerce 
that 60 per cent. of the use of automobiles 
is for business. The automobile truck is 
actually in its infancy as an engine of 
commercial transportation. Close to 400,- 
coo were made in 1923—a greater per- 
centage of increase over 1922 than that for 
passenger cars. By far the greater portion 
(70.1 per cent.) were one-ton trucks, and 
11.3 per cent. were less than one-ton; in- 
dicating that 81.4 per cent. of trucks are 
for light business use, for everybody from 
your house painter to your milliner. 

Important developments are due in truck 
transportation—for example, in supple- 
menting railways and street car lines; for 
134 street railways are to-day using buses 
and 157 railroads are using motor coaches. 
Railways are also installing trucks to dis- 
place “less than carload”’ freight trains on 
short hauls. Both the Pennsylvania and 
the New York Central systems are ex- 
panding their fleets of trucks for such work. 
The milk supply of many large cities is 
now handled from farm to city by truck. 
“Store door”’ freight delivery by truck for 
cities is being urged, and will mean improve- 
ment over existing railway conditions. 

Little wonder, in view of such develop- 
ments, that the automobile optimists con- 
tinue to flaunt the bonanza spirit, un- 
daunted by the current slump! 
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LEADING ARTICLES OF THE 
MONTH 





America in World Affairs 


WO opposing views of the part which 
the United States should play in 
foreign relations are set forth in the current 
number of Foreign Affairs (New York) by 
Senator Henry Cabot Lodge and Colonel 
Edward M. House, respectively. 
Senator Lodge reviews the developments 
in our foreign relations during the past four 
years, and in conclusion says: 


\ll reflecting men and women who think not only 
about the welfare of the world but about its future 
are agreed as to the horrors of war and the vital 
necessity of doing everything we can to prevent the 
recurrence of wars. The differences of opinion that 
have arisen are really, if we analyze them coolly, 
merely differences of method. The United States, 
as | have shown, has never been isolated, never can 
be isolated, and has no desire to be isolated. 
The people of the United States are not 
only ready but willing and desirous 
to help their fellow-men, especiaily those 
of western civilization, in any way that 
is possible. The great majority of the 
people of the United States, as has been 
indicated by the election of 1920, are of 
opinion that the League of Nations is not 
the best way to do it; that the League leads 
to involving the United States in Europe. 

It seems to me that the United States 
can best serve the world, first, by preserv- 
ing its own strength and the fabric of its 
civilization, whic is the great bulwark 
at the present moment between the 
civilized world and anarchy, and help 
humanity most fully by being detached 
fiom the European system and giving 
and helping independently, freely and in 
their own fashion. Rome was not built in 
a day and it will take a long time wholly 
to prevent wars. We must be content to 
advance step by step. America and 
Europe are entirely different. All the 
conditions and situations are different. 
The people of the United States live in 
a new country, that is, I mean new to 
western civilization. They came here to 
get rid of Europe, many of them; some 


to worship God in their own way and 
catty on their governments in their own 
way. They were freed from the long 








cherished by the people of the United States as 
their own. Europe has the inheritance of conflict 
and wars—wars which have gone on for many 
centuries. We cannot understand the feeling that 
those wars and hatreds have engendered. As the 
generations have succeeded each other in the United 
States all those old feelings for good or ill which exist 
in Europe have passed away. We are outside 
Europe and for that very reason if we keep our own 
independence and do not entangle ourselves with 
the difficulties and quarrels which Europe under- 
stands and which we do not understand, we can be 
of more service to the peace and welfare of the 
world, it seems to me, than in any other way. 

Let the League, which was made in Europe and 
belongs to Europe, go on there and prosper. We 
wish it well, but let us, refraining from permanent 
alliances against which Washington warned us, go 
on in our own way and try disinterestedly and 
without taint of foreign influences to help Europe 
and the affairs of Europe in every possible way, the 
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war-habit of Europe. They have a 
neizhbor to the north, a kindred race, 
Whose prosperity is almost as much 


NOT SO ISOLATED AS SHE APPEARS 
From the Evening News (Newarx, N. J.) 
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way to be determined by us. Let us make it our 
policy that what we shall do and when we shall do 
it shall be determined by us, who sought neither 
land, nor money, nor reparations at the end of the 
war. In the diplomatic history of the United 
States during these past three years I think we have 
good and practical evidence of the soundness of this 
doctrine. 


Colonel House, on the other hand, 
declares that while the League of Nations 
may not serve all the high purposes hoped 
for by its sponsors, still it has become 
humanity’s last hope. He reminds us that 
its name was suggested and its creation 
largely brought about by men within the 
Republican Party. He names Senator 
Lodge himself in the group, and the World 
Court, a necessary adjunct of the League, 
was mainly the work of Elihu Root. 
Colonel House maintains, however, that 
our entrance into the World Court, without 
using the League machinery, would add 
nothing to our present position, since any 
nation, in or out of the League, may use 
the World Court when it desires. Continu- 
inz his argument for the entrance of the 
United States into the League, Coloncl 
House says: 

Because the focus of the Great War was in Europe 
and because a new adjustment of frontiers neces- 
sarily and rightly followed, there inevitably has 
been throughout that continent an aftermath of 
social and political upheavals. The opponents of 
the League of Nations in the United States have 


used this troublesome period of readjustment to 
frighten the timid and ill-informed If their 
lamentations were heeded one would think the 
League made in Europe and for Europe’s purposes 
alone. It is in fact, es President Wilson has said, 
the extension of the Monroe Doctrine throughout 
the world. The South and Central Americas so 
regard it, and have sought its sanctuary. They are 
no longer willing to accept our overlordship. and 
with changing times and conditions we would be 
wise not to insist upon it. Great and powerful as 
we are we cannot continue to go successfully against 
the public opinion of the entire world, nor indeed 
should we so desire, either on the score of ‘moral 
conduct or material advantage. Let our ambition 
rather be that of a mighty republic using its moral 
influences and strength for high and_ unselfish 
purposes. Let us mingle with other nations as one 
of them and not stand as one apart. Let us seek 
their friendship not their hate. And above all, let 
us be unafraid—unafraid to speak the word of 
conciliation, unafraid, if need be, to speak the word 
of warning—and so do our share toward helping the 
industricus and frugal throughout the world to 
garner peacefully the fruits of their labor and 
industry. 

In the London Times of September 5, 1922, the 
writer suggested as a compromise that the United 
States enter the Leavue of Nations as an associate 
member. The United States entered the World 
War as an Associate Power and did not become a 
party to any secret treaties or to any of the under- 
standings which the Allies had among themselves. 
We fought as valiantly and threw our resources into 
the cause as prodigally as they, but we were free 
and untrammeled from beginning to end. 

By taking this nobler attitude in international 
affairs we may yet salvage something of our honor 
and _ self-respect from the wreck of Republican 
misadventure. 





How the Presidential Election Might Be 
Deadlocked 


UCH has been said of late concerning 
the possibility of the faiiure of the 
Presidential electors, to be chosen in 
November next, to make a choice, and the 
resultant throwing of the election into the 
House of Representatives. The New York 
Times recently published an article setting 
forth in detail what may be expected to 
happen if in the November election the 
following of Senator LaFollette should suc- 
ceed in capturing a small group of States 
and preventing either the Republican or 
Democratic party from getting the majority 
in the Electoral College required by the 
Constitution: 
Ii this happens. then, at noon on February 11 
next, Congress will meet in joint session while 
Senator Albert B. Cummins, President pro tempore 


cf the Senate, opens the sealed electoral certificates 
from each State. When these slips of official paper 
have been counted, Senator Cummins will announce 
that no President or Vice-President is elected 
Whereupon the Senate will withdraw to its side cf 
the Capitcl to select a Vice-President, leaving the 
House to ballot for a President for the third time in 
the nation’s history and never since the time of 
John Quincy Adams. 

A curious situation develops in the House. 
Under ordinary circumstances each one of the 425 
Representatives is entitled to one vote, but in 
choosing a President the Constitution expressly 
provides that the vote must be by State, each 
delegation casting but one ballot. The vote of 
Charles Lenmore Richards, the sole Representative 
from Nevada with its 77,000 population, has just 
as much value as the ballot cast for the 10,000,000 
people of the State of New York. 

The ballots are examined. The Maryland, 
Montana, Nebraska, New Hampshire and New 
Jersey delegations are deadlocked with an equal 
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pumber of Republican and Democratic Representa- 
tives and, therefore, five States cannot register a 
clioice. Wisconsin’s delegation, labeled Republican, 
but overwhelmingly LaFollette, throws the vote of 
that State to the third party candidate. Twenty- 
five out of the remaining forty-two States are 
necessary to give the required majority. 

The tellers mark these ballots in the Democratic 
column: 


Alabama Nevada 
Arizona New Mexico 
Arkansas New York 
Delaware North Carolina 
Florida Oklahoma 
Georgia South Carolina 
Kentucky Tennessee 
Louisiana Texas 
Mississippi Virginia 
Missouri West Virginia 


Republican votes are cast as follows: 


California Minnesota 
Colorado North Dakota 
Connecticut Ohio 

Idaho Oregon 
Illinois Pennsylvania 
Indiana Rhode Island 
Iowa South Dakota 
Kansas Utah 

Maine Vermont 
Massachusetts Washington 
Michigan Wyoming 


With twenty-two votes for Coolidge and twenty 
for the Democratic candidate, the House is dead- 
locked. 

In the meantime the Senate has been voting for 
Vice-President. If the House remains deadlocked 
unt!!] March 4, when it dissolves, the Senate’s 
choice for Vice-President becomes the thirty-first 
President of the United States. 

Thus, if a third party is strong enough to toss a 
monkey-wrench into the electoral machinery this 


year, the Senate for the first time in history may 
determine the next President. Under the provisions 
of the Twelfth Amendment, however, it has no other 
choice than one of the two highest candidates for 
Vice-President. In other words, the Constitution 
as a last resort not only permits but imposes the 
selection of a man for whom as President no elector 
was pledged to vote and who was placed upon the 
party’s national ticket during the last tired hours of 
its national convention, when all delegates were in a 
hurry to get home. 

But even in the Senate, as it is composed at 
present, there is the possibility that no candidate 
for Vice-President would receive a constitutional 
majority. In this chamber the paper majority of 
the fifty-one Republicans over forty-three Demo- 
crats and two Farmer-Labor is uncertain. Senators 
LaFollette, Brookhart, Frazier and Ladd have it 
within their power, if the election should devolve 
upon the Senate, to name the next President, or, 
by absenting themselves, to throw the upper house 
into a deadlock. 


The Times sought the opinions of Con- 
stitutional lawyers and public men regarding 
proposed changes in the Constitutional 
system to obviate so grave a situation. 
Senator Norris, of Nebraska, and Senator 
Walsh, of Montana, advocate a Constitu- 
tional amendment which has passed the 
Senate and is now pending in the House, 
giving to Congress the authority to state 
who should act as President in case both 
House and Senate should fail to elect a 
President and Vice-President. Both Sena- 
tors go farther than this amendment, and 
favor doing away altogether with the 
Electoral College and permitting the States 
to vote directly for a President. 





Local Self-Government in the Philippines 


N ENLIGHTENING account of the 

workings of the local government 

in the Philippines is contributed to the 

American Political Science Review (Balti- 

more) by Mr. O. Garfield Jones, who has 

had intimate personal knowledge of Philip- 
pine affairs for many years. 

In the mass of statements about Philip- 
pine politics and government that have 
been published in this country compara- 
tively little has appeared concerning the 
details of local government in the archi- 
pelago, and yet a knowledge of this is 
essential to a clear understanding of the 
progress that has been made by the Filipinos 
during the American occupation. The key 
to the local government policy, as stated by 
Mr. Jones, is “that we tried to teach the 
Filipinos torun their local affairs, at the same 


time that they were modifying the form of 
the local government so that they could run 
it.” When the American occupation began 
the municipal executives were tyrannizing 
over their fellow citizens and collecting funds 
for the insurgent forces, instead of collect- 
ing taxes to run the municipal government. 

The fiscal and accounting functions were 
taken from this executive, who was called 
municipal president, and given to a new 
officer, the municipal treasurer, who within 
a few years was taken entirely from the 
control of the municipality, placed under 
civil service rules, and appointed from an 
eligible list by the provincial board consist- 
ing of a Filipino governor and two American 
administrators. There were many embezzle- 
ments of government funds during the early 
years of the American occupation. Seven- 
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teen American officials in different parts of 
the Philippines were tried and punished. 
Some of them were sentenced to twenty- 
five years imprisonment. Mr. Jones states 
that while these convictions were a terrible 
blow to American prestige, there was a 
compensatory rise in the respect for Ameri- 
can courts and American justice. Crooked- 
ness among high officials, he says, was no 
novelty to the Filipinos, but the punish- 
ment of such crookedness with long terms 
in prison was something unheard of. 


Misuse of government funds is usually, if not 
generally, due to an inadequate system of accounts 
and audit; consequently, the Philippine system of 
accounts and audit has done much to remove one of 
the great obstacles to the development of honest and 
effective citizenship. Who can estimate the saving 
to American cities in money and in self-respect, had 
we had some such system of accounts and inde- 
pendent audit in operation during the last century? 
If a good government makes it easy to do right and 
hard to do wrong, then the Philippine system of 
accounts and audit has done much to make good 
government in the municipalities of the Philippine 
Islands. 

The treasurer in the smaller municipalities is a 
greater force for progress in these backward Philip- 
pine communities than any one official in American 
counties or cities. He corresponds more to the 
town clerk in the smaller English cities. As 
secretary, treasurer, accountant, auditor, post- 
master, and collector of insular, provincial and 
municipal taxes, he is almost invariably the best 
educated man in these outlying municipalities. He 
is the repository of both official and community 
custom and tradition. His permanent tenure gives 
him a practical knowledge of the temper of the local 
community, while his official and extra-official 
contact with the higher authorities keeps him 
familiar with the latest improvements in official 
procedure and municipal development in all parts 
of the province and the archipelago. 

The municipal council was not a new institution 
among the Filipinos, because some sort of delibera- 
tive council is to be found in all Malay villages, 
regardless of their state of civilization. The elec- 
tion of this council by direct vote of the people was a 
new departure, but in the main the new method of 
selection chose the same individuals who had been 
community leaders in previous years. It is only 
recently that the younger Filipinos from the public 
schools have been able to oust the elders from com- 
munity control, and inaugurate programs of mu- 
nicipal development that are modern and some- 
times radically impractical. 


The author believes that improvement in 
elections and the evolution of the election 
law indicate better than any other one 
activity the development of political con- 
sciousness among the Filipino people. The 
simple election procedure of 1899 worked 
because the American army officers then in 
the municipalities made it work. The new 
election law of 1900 provided that an elector 


must be a male citizen twenty-three years «i 
age, and either a former official under the 
Spanish regime, a taxpayer to the extent «f 
fifteen dollars a year, or a person who could 
speak, read and write English or Spanish. 
This age limit was reduced to twenty-one 
years in 1916. 

Mr. Jones summarizes the election data 
of the last twenty years to show how the 
educated voter is assuming control of 
Philippine politics: 


The number of registered voters increased from 
2.4 per cent. of the population represented in 1903 
to seven per cent. of the population in 1922. Of 
these registered voters about 96 per cent. actually 
vote. It is not easy to ascertain what per cent. of 
those who could vote do not register. But of those 
who do .register it is evident that there is less 
indifference on election day in the Philippines than 
in the United States. The number of voters 
qualified under the literacy test in 1905 was only 
40 per cent. of the total, whereas in 1916 the literate 
voters made up 57 per cent. of the total and, in 19109, 
78 per cent. of the total. Stated in more general 
terms, the electorate up to 1905 was largely the 
aristocratic and property-owning class, and_ this 
class was only about half literate. Whereas, in 1922, 
the electorate consisted mainly of products of the 
Philippine public schools of the last twenty-three 
years. 

This last statement leads to the fundamental 
proposition that political evolution in the Philip- 
pines has been conditioned upon the general educa- 
tion of the masses by the splendid work of the 
Philippine public schools. While public opinion may 
develop by word of mouth in a small country with 
continuous territory, it is only by means of news- 
papers and written correspondence that the munic- 
ipal voters in the isolated valleys of the Philippine 
archipelago can learn about their common problems, 
and evolve an intelligent public opinion as to the 
solution of these problems. With close to a thousand 
municipalities scattered over a hundred islands that 
dot the Pacific for a thousand miles north and south, 
and five hundred miles east and west, surely it is 
obvious that a high degree of enlightenment in a few 
urban centers like Manila, Cebu, and Iloilo would 
not suffice to maintain a democratic government for 
the Philippines as a whole. It is for this reason that 
the most poverty-stricken and isolated munici- 
palities have been provided with practically the 
same facilities for primary education as the wealthier 
and more populous urban communities. I have 
already explained how these smaller municipalities 
have been provided with an educated and capable 
municipal treasurer. 

There has been talk about Filipinization of the 
Philippine service during the last fifteen years. 
Most of this discussion has suffered from lack of 
perspective. The greatest act of Filipinization was 
in 1901, when Governor-General Taft completely 
Filipinized the municipal governments. And _ the 
greatest achievement of the Philippine government 
since that time has been the organization of the 
municipal government, and the development ol 
political ability among the Filipino citizenry in such 
a way as to make possible the degree of effective 
local self-government that obtains to-day in the 
Philippine Islands. 
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Old ‘Tammany’s New Ways 


] ELEGATES to the Democratic Na- 

tional Convention in New York City 
were interested in visiting Tammany Hall, 
where Governor Horatio Seymour was 
nominated for the Presidency in 1868. 
Kven casual visitors, strangers to New 
York, must have found the atmosphere 
somewhat different from what had been 
expected. The truth is that New Yorkers 
themselves frequently comment on _ the 
changed methods and attitude of the 
Tammany organization, as revealed during 
recent years. A writer in the World’s Work, 
Mr. Charles J. Rosebault, who was familiar 
with the doings of Tammany in Croker’s 
day, gives the results of inquiries which he 
recently made of certain officials of the 
Citizens’ Union and the Committee of 
Fourteen who, besides being normally anti- 
Tammany, happened also to be Republicans. 
If the organization still maintains an alliance 
with vice and thrives from such an alliance, 
these men would be likely to know the facts. 
The Committee of Fourteen, as Mr. Rose- 
bault says, has been in the business of 
looking after just such matters sincé 1905, 
when it came into being to grapple with the 
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TAMMANY HALL 


(The same building in which Seymour was nominated for 
President in 1868) 


© Underwood & Underwood 
TAMMANY’S NEW LEADER, JUDGE GEORGE W. 
OLVANY 


(Chosen on July 14 as successor to the late Charles F 
Murphy) 


vicious conditions created by the so-called 
Raines Law hotels. 


“Oh, yes,” the official representative of the com- 
mittee assented readily, “‘ New York has less open 
vice than any of the large cities of the world. The 
street walker is a comparatively rare bird. I won’t 
say there is no prostitution, but there is mighty 
little compared to what there used to be.” 

“Then where do the police get the graft they 
used to collect?” I asked. 

He shook his head. I made him repeat what 
followed several times before I was sure I had under- 
stood him. He stood his ground. The police no 
longer collected tribute from the women of the 
streets. Nor from houses of ill fame. Nor from 
gambling hells, nor policy shops, nor .pool rooms. 
Moreover, they had not been doing so for a long 
time—not for some years, which meant during a 
large part of Murphy’s time as Boss. 

With the figures brought out in the investigations 
of the Lexow and Mazet committees in mind, these 
assertions were astounding. These various sources 
of revenue had been wortlt $7,000,000 annually. 
The charges had been: To open a pool room, $300, 
continuing tribute, $100 to $150 a month; gambling 
places, $50 to $300 a month; houses of prostitution, 
$50 to $150 a month; saloons, for being permitted to 
do business after legal hours, a total of $50,000 to 
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$60,000 per annum; street walkers, indeterminate 
sums averaging not less than $20 a month. 

All this, my authority assured me, was past his- 
tory, and the reason he gave was, that most of 
these institutions had ceased to exist. 


After one of Mr. Rosebault’s intormants 
had stated that Tammany no longer sells 
judicial nominations, the question was 
asked “‘Where does the money come from? 
You don’t mean to say that Tammany is in 
business for its health.” “All I can say,” 
he replied, ‘‘is that men like Al Smith, Bob 
Wagner, and Jim Foley are clean, and they 
have a lot to say about the running of the 
organization.” 


Tammany was reacting to a changed public 
sentiment, he declared. Even Murphy had openly 
expressed his delight when the Citizens’ Union 
endorsed the candidates for the Board of Aldermen 


and the Assembly in his own district, and went so 
far as to say he thought it might be well to present 
men for all offices who would be entitled to such 
approval. A far cry from Tweed’s “What are you 
going to do about it?” and Croker’s “ Working for 
my pocket.” 

Perhaps Murphy was only ‘‘spoofing.” Again, 
he may not have been. The Citizens’ Union man 
did not think so. Murphy was clever enough, he 
maintained, to sce the advantage of having Tam- 
many represented by clean men. He showed that 
by pushing to the front all the young men who had 
made good without a taint. No man had been put 
forward recently about whose character there was 
any question. Hylan might be a blow-hard, but he 
was notacrook. He had been the logical candidate 
against Mitchel because he fulfilled essential re- 
quirements. He was a Rcman Catholic, he hailed 
from Brooklyn, he had the support of Hearst, and 
he was a minor judge. There never was a time 
when less could be said against the Tammany men 
in the legislature. The worst criticism to be laid 
against them was that they did not measure men- 
tally with their predecessors. 





The American Game of Presidential Elections 


GOOD-NATURED, tolerant detach- 
ment marks the article contributed to 
the July Century by Charles Merz, under the 
title, “The Campaign Opens.” Party plat- 
forms, according to this writer, are taken 
none too seriously in these days. It is part 
of the game, he says, that both “ins” and 
‘outs’? should promise more in four short 
years than both of them could do in eight by 
joining forces. Almost any voter will 
admit that certain planks of his party plat- 
form were put there for the sole purpose of 
enticing voters: 


This time it has been Cleveland’s turn to point 
with pride, New York’s to view affairs as badly 
managed. It will be easy to point out that both 
conventions have said many things they do not 
think and pledged themselves to much that cannot 
be accomplished. It will be easy to look ahead 
another month and see what lies in store for us when 
the campaign gets under way. We shall have, this 
time, more startling charges of corruption and more 
attempts to muddy names than any Presidential 
contest has had in many years. We shall have the 
same swift flood of oratory that pours nonsense 
through the country as the campaign gathers speed. 
We shall have fresh proof that what we call “opinion” 
is a coating of thin phrases wrapped about a core of 
whims. We shall see sensation riding rough-shod 


over sober fact. And in the end, when all of it is . 


over, we shall witness people going to the polls to 
settle with a single cross a score of controversial 
issues less than half of which have been so much as 
brought up for discussion in the course of the cam- 
paign,—to come away again with what illusion they 
can salvage, that through this simple ceremony they 
are governing themselves. 

That is one way of looking forward to the cam- 





paign as it starts this month. It is not the only 
way, nor is it necessarily the best one; for it singles 
out the politics of a Presidential contest for more 
than their right quota of attention. After all, in 
these affairs of ours, we do more than choose be- 
tween the two alternatives presented to us in con- 
vention. We enjoy ourselves. And in our own 
loose-jointed fashion we affirm again our union as a 
nation. 


The fact that amusement has_ been 
organized in recent years and has now taken 
its place as one of our foremost industries 
may have tended, as Mr. Merz points out 
to take off a certain edge of interest from 
political matters: 


There is no doubt that campaigns face a new and 
enervating competition. Thirty years ago, when 
only the larger cities of the country made a specialty 
of entertainment, a Presidential contest came nearer 
serving us as Easter serves the Cretans, and Shab-i 
barat helps the Moslems through the day’s routine. 
It came along to break a peace that hadn’t a fraction 
of the interruptions life boasts nowadays. In 
those days the farmer’s wife wasn’t tuning in on al! 
the Presidents she wanted with a few twists of a 
gutta-percha knob. The small town merchant 
hadn’t bought 2 rubber-tired chariot to tour the 
country, looking for adventure. Main Street hadn't 
yet begun to blink with bill-boards advertising 
Broadway stars at cut-rate moving-picture prices 
Golf was still a game to jeer at, played by bankers in 
the magazines. 

Those were the days when a campaign burst upon 
the quiet order of affairs, to touch off all the stored- 
up thrill that now seeps into twenty different 
avenues of entertainment. Those were the days of 
torch-light parades and columns of red fire, of hot 
assaults on soap-box orators and jeers for anybody 
rash enough to hint that any question had two sides. 
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The Golden Jubilee 


HE great Cardinal who was the arch- 

priest and advocate of the Allied 
countries celebrated last month with all the 
appanage of his state as prince of the Church 
and Primate of Belgium the fiftieth anni- 
versary of his ordination. 


Désiré-Joseph Mercier [writes Mynheer J. Schry- 
gens in the Revue Générale of May 15] was born in 
November, 1851, at the small Chateau du Castegier, 
outside Braine-l’Allend, built by his grandfather, 
who was the Mayor of the town. His father, Paul- 
Le6n, was a painter of some merit and his mother a 
lady of benevolent piety whose three daughters 
became nuns and her second son, Le6én, was a doctor 
of promise. 

The future Cardinal might have risen high in the 
state service had he followed his uncle who was one 
of the directors of the Finance Ministry, or his first 
cousin, Edouard Mercier, who was three times a 
member of the Cabinet. But his mother’s half- 
brother, the Abbot Anthyme Charlier, the Dean 
of Virginal, and her brother, Mon- 


of Cardinal Mercier 


should be given in French, the students’ living 
language. 

At Louvain the students from all the Faculties 
crowded for ten years the Abbé’s class room, and in 
1892 Mercier, Monsignor since 1887, founded the 
Séminaire Léon XIII, with the official organ, the 
Revue neoscolastique, which has contributed in no 
small part to explain the scholastic philosophy to 
the world of savants. Monsignor Mercier was 
consecrated Archbishop of Malines on March 25, 
1906. A year after the Archbishop was created 
Cardinal-priest and received the hat with the title 
of Saint-Pierre-es-Liens on the 18th of the following 
April. 

Of the Cardinal, as of the pastor of the diocese of 
2,300,000 souls, it may be said that his ambition 
was to put something of his soul into every soul that 
came to him. His strength is that robust optimism 
which always lets loose its sails unto the wind from 
the Cape of Good Hope, and the secret of his charm 
and power was his apostolic charity radiating to all 
classes and conditions. 

In spite of his high intellectual gifts, the Cardinal 
has always loved to talk and know the working 





signor Adrien-Joseph Croquet, had 
more influence on him. Monsignor 
Croquet had been a missionary to the 
Indians for forty years and was called 
by them the Saint of the Oregon. 

Mercier took his degrees in arts 
and theology at the University of 
Louvain in July, 1877, but he had 
been ordained by the Papal Nuncio, 
Monsignor Cattani, on April 4, 1874. 
In October, 1877, the Abbé Mercier 
was appointed professor of philosophy 
at the Petit-Séminaire of Malines. 
He was signalized from the very be- 
ginning by the lucidity of his expla- 
nations, by the enthusiastic ardor of 
his polemics and by his direct and 
forceful address which compelled the 
assent of his pupils and aroused their 
interest in the driest problems. One 
morning the Canon Du Rousseaux 
found the young professor saying to 
his class: ‘‘Let us suppose that 
Christ Himself would rise here be- 
fore you and that He would say to 
every one of you—‘Voco te, I am 
calling you.’ What would you 
answer?” The Canon remarked that 
at the Abbé’s vivid image, all mental 
formalities gave way to sincerity and 
spontaneity of feeling of the disciples 
for their Divine Master. 

Five years later, suggested by this 
dignitary, the Abbé Mercier was 
called to Louvain to the Thomas 
Aquinas chair of philosophy, founded 
after Leo XIID’s bull on Aeterni 
Patris of August 4,1879. The young 
professor went to Rome to see the 
Pope and conferred with him and 











with the Roman and Neapolitan 
professors, Zyliara and Liberatore, 
Prisco and Monsignor Talamo. Leo 
XIII insisted that the lectures 


© Bachrach 


CARDINAL MERCIER WITH THE LATE CARDINAL GIBBONS 
(From photograph taken during Cardinal Mercier’s visit to America) 
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classes and many of the simple and touching ad- 
dresses of his ‘‘ Pastoral Letters” breathe this note of 
wholesome and hearty democratic sympathy with 
all human kind. 

The war was the apex of the Cardinal’s career, 2nd 
showed him in his natural greatness in a greater 
sphere of action As ardent a patriot as churchman. 
he found divine light in prayer and saying plainly 
what he ought to say, he confounded the wily, 
intimidated the arrogant, avenged honor and 
liberated the spirit of his flock. 

He was during the fifty months of the German 
occupation the flag of oppressed Belgium. In a 
lengthy correspondence he disputed inch by inch 
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the last rags of liberty with von Bissing, von Falken 
hausen and von der Lancken. The indomitabk 
prelate sustained by Divine aid remained in the 
breach until he could burst forth into pages of lyric 
rapture at the Armistice. 

With the folds of his red robes [concludes M 
Schrygens] the Cardinal seems to shelter the entir¢ 
spiritual world. Allured by his prestige as saint 
and knight, the Anglicans came voluntarily to him 
and began the famous Malines Discussions, which 
history may one day recall as the first step on the 
road to Great Britain’s return to Catholic unity 
Mercier’s name is like Newman, Manning and 
Gibbons to the English-speaking world. 





M. Theunis on Belgian Reconstruction 

















PREMIER THEUNIS OF BELGIUM 


ELGIUM has always stood half way 

between the French and the English 
viewpoints in the political world, so the 
Hollandsche Revue sent a member of its 
staff to interview M. Theunis, the head of 
the Belgian Cabinet, and the article ap- 
pears in the May 15 “reconstruction” 
number. 


Belgium’s stand in the matter of reparations 
|said M. Theunis] is easy to define. It is ruled by 
two considerations, the necessity to obtain a 
minimum of reparations and Germany’s unwilling- 
ness to pay. It is scarcely necessary to explain 
why we need reparations. The Dutch are probably 
inclined too much to judge almost exclusively from 


the visible damages which they saw at Ypres. 
Nieuwpoort, Veurne, Dixmuiden, Leuven, Aerschot 
Mechelen, Dinant, Audenne, Visé and so many 
other towns partially or completely wrecked by th« 
enemy. But that is not the chief loss. There are 
ruined factories which represent the value of a 
village as far as national life is concerned and 
Belgian industry was purposely the object of the 
enemy’s destructive plan. On June 19, 1915, thi 
German Governor, General von Bissing, ordered 
that Belgian commerce should be prevented from 
returning to its level as a competitor of German 
trade. And in order that the regulation should be 
obeyed, the army was not entrusted with the 
destruction of our machinery, but the German 
competitors themselves. They wrecked with 
scientific efficiency and took away with them the 
better equipments, not forgetting to destroy the 
frames and the mounts so that restoration would 
be impossible. 

Besides, there are the 40,000 soldiers dead, 6,000 
civilians murdered, 18,000 deported citizens who 
died in prison, 20,000 war orphans and 50,000 in- 
valids. So that the Reconstruction Commission 
after a critical examination of the claims has com 
puted that Germany owes Belgium six milliard 
Dutch guldens. 

Indirect damages suffered by Belgium [continued 
M Theunis] can be roughly estimated at twenty 
milliard francs, including the seven and one-half 
milliard francs lost in exchange, the expenses of 
the interning of the Belgian troops in Holland and 
the loss in tax levies made imperative by the anni- 
hilation of the trade production machinery 

Germany’s recent attempt to postpone for thre¢ 
or four years her supplement payments in money 
and goods would practically leave Belgium stag 
gering under her terrific burden from 1924 to 
1927. We believe that Germany has means to 
pay her debts, but that her taxes are not high 
enough. 

The Dawes Commission has recently confirmed 
our opinion on this point and reports how Germany 
has been using the money which should have gon: 
to the restoration of the devastated regions. Since 
1919 Germany has steadily repaired and improved 
her mechanical equipment. The railways are ot a 
hitherto unknown efficiency and comfort; the tele- 
phone and telegraph systems are supplied with the 
most modern apparati: the harbors and canals hav¢ 
been improved and, finally, German manufacturers 
have made considerable improvements in their 
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factories which were already up-to-date and which 
are now equal to a rate of produetion which in many 
cases is higher than before the war. 

Belgium has considerably decreased her expenses 
while Germany was thinking of nothing else than 
the improvement of her machinery and has assumed 
the burden of eight milliard francs which should 
have been paid by Germany and charged it to profit 
and loss. 

Thanks to this extreme economy (for our taxes for 
1925 will be from nine to ten times higher than 
before the war), Belgium’s budget balances. The 
deficit of her railroads was made up in 1924, so that 
Belgium’s financial state is completely restored 
thanks to her own reserve strength. But the Ger- 
man reparation payments are itemized in this budget 
and we shall demand their acquittal. For together 


with the spirit of reconciliation and moderation 
which animates the Belgian Government and the 
nation, there is an unflinching determination on our 
part to obtain from Germany that minimum which 
she can pay. 

The financial restoration of Belgium which she 
accomplished under the most trying circumstances 
{concludes M. Theunis] shows that she has developed 
a great capacity for endurance under strain. She has 
made considerable sacrifices and is now preparing to 
make even more sacrifices in the course of the 
fc'iowing months when the new taxes must be made. 
It is to be hoped that these deprivations will be the 
last and that a regulation calculated to restore the 
peace of the world will reward our country for its 
painful and patient endurance under the “slings and 
arrows of outrageous fortune.” 





Decorative Painting 


MERICA, long accused by European 
critics of being too severely practical, 
not to say materialistic, has of late years 
been more and more deeply influenced by 
the fine arts and many of the choicest prod- 
ucts of old-world genius are now to be 
found in the public and private collections 
of this favored land. Increasingly, too, 
the decorative arts, which perhaps occupy 
a middle ground between the fine arts, 
using the term in its narrowest sense, and 
the utilitarian arts, are coming into their own 
in this country. We are confident, there- 
fore, that our readers will be interested in 
the able article on decorative painting 
contributed by L. Curtat to the June 
number of the Bibliothéque Universelle 
Lausanne). He begins by pointing out that 
decorative painting is one of the most 
prominent questions of the day, occupying 
the attention of art journals and other 
reviews, of men of creative talent as well as 
of connoisseurs and of teachers, and con- 
tinues by quoting the following anecdote 
of the great Crusader, Godfrey de Bouillon: 
When he entered a church adorned with rich 
sculptures and glorious stained glass, he remained, 
no matter how urgent his affairs, absorbed in con- 
templating the venerable images and forgot the 
passage of time in reading the devices of saints and 
listening to marvelous legends. 


Apropos of this M. Curtat observes: 


Could we but impart to modern minds some 
trifle of this emotion which ravished the naive but 
enthusiastic soul of this medieval hero, we might 
lope . . . to form some concept of the grandeur 
f the theme, far-reaching as the centuries, varied 
s human thought! 

The subject is vast, a single period of decorative 


painting, the work of a single artist would fill a 
book, and decorative painting itself is only a part, an 
important part, it is true, of that decorative com- 
position in general whose laws apply to tapestry, to 
stained glass, to ornamental ironwork, to ceramics, 
to all the objects of art. 

What, then, constitutes decorative painting? 
How does it differ from a picture? Does it obey the 
same laws? Can it be judged in the same fashion? 
What place does it occupy in the hierarchy of the 
arts? Does it aim at the exact and literal imitation 
of nature? or does it on the contrary permit of a free 
range of the imagination? 


Curtat replies to the queries thus poscd 
by saying that a picture pure and simple 
un tableau—whatever the subject, is in- 
dependently conceived and composed—with 
no thought, that is, of the room it may 
adorn in the future. It is separated from 
its environment by a frame and is intended 
to be judged and enjoyed for its own 
individual merits. It may be moved from 
one room to another, hung on a wall, or 
placed upon an easel. The chief require- 
ment in placing it is that it shall be well 
lighted: 


The picture painted with a decorative end in 
view, on the contrary, is intimately connected with 
the architectural ensemble of which it is destined 
to form a part. Its first conception, its arrange- 
ment, its composition must be in complete harmony 
with the apartment or the wall which it is to adorn 
It forms part of a whole and must be subordinated 
to this whole and the artist who executes it must 
conform to this law, even if he be a Titian, a Ver- 
onese or a Raphael. Hence the decorator must 
study, to begin with, the dimensions of the space 
allotted to him. It may be a rectangle placed 
vertically or horizontally, an oval, a semicircle, or a 
triangle and he must construct within the given 
space that beautiful balance of forms and colors, 
that ‘‘clear, interesting, and harmonious ensemble,”’ 
to use Grasset’s admirable words, which give to 
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the beholder that exquisite impression that the 
whole has been assembled so that it may charm at 
once his eyes, his intelligence, and his emotions, 
thus transporting him into the world of dreams. 
The decorator, therefore, must submit to the 
architectural conditions which limit him . . . and 
just as in literature the style must vary with the 
nature of the subject treated, so decoration must 
be varied according to the principle of each edifice. 


The decorative artist must likewise take 
into consideration the dimensions of the 
room where his work is placed and also the 
nature of the wall where it is located, since 
it must seem to form an indissoluble en- 
semble with this, like the pattern in a piece 
of watered silk, the veining in marble, or 
the grain of wood. To attain such effects 
he must be a master of perspective and of 
the art of foreshortening. Another principle 
laid down is that the decorator should con- 
tent himself with contours and colors of a 


general character rather than with faithful 
or realistic imitations of nature: 


But in spite of the severe conditions imposed 
upon him the decorator has at his disposal the im- 
mense and inexhaustible treasures of nature and is 
free to handle them according to his gifts of imagina- 
tion and his inspiration; even the laws of perspective 
and of anatomy or the proportions of the model 
and its exact colors must give way before him. 
Even more! He may draw without let or hindrance 
on the loftiest elements of the human soul! The 
profound and exalted poetry of sacred books, the 
mysteries of religion and philosophy, the treasures 
of history, legend, fable and myth, the masterpieces 
of the greatest writers and the most inspired poets 
will fire his enthusiasm, exalt his visionary powers 
and people his imagination with splendid and moving 
figures, with apparitions full of grace, of majesty or 
of dramatic power—so that if he chances to be a 
Michael Angelo he will wield his lines and forms 
with a zest and a vigor recalling some gigantic 
conflagration so that it will be said of him, ‘He 
has made the wall burst into flames.” 





France’s New Foreign Legion—A Training 
School Instead of a Felons’ Colony 


W*: the regiment of Ouida’s “ Under 
Two Flags” the famous Foreign 
Legion which the Angel of Death visited 
like the pool of Bethesda, healing fool or 
knave, with the promise of the accolade— 
Enfant de France—on the small wooden 
cross? Quida has at any rate impressed 
on our minds the rough and picturesque 
silhouettes of the officers of the Legion 
before the war—French or foreign volun- 
teers with a mysterious and romantic past, 
often impelled by a taste for danger and 
adventure in exotic countries. ‘A taste 
bred in these men by the novels of Farrére, 
Loti, Drouin and Psichari,” writes Mon- 
sieur Jacques Lanziére in the Mercure de 
France of April 1, 





who felt some inner affinity with the refinements of 
sensuous charm of the Moslem cities or to the 
lighter more changing and feverish influences of the 
Far East. But instead of this solid, proud phalanx 
inured to fatigue, fixed in virtues and vices, crystal- 
lized in its tradition, its esprit de corps and in its 
reputation for reckless daring, I found when I 
joined the Legion after the war a crowd of boys 
with blond hair and blue eyes. The Germans and 
Austrians are now represented by 67 per cent., the 
French, Belgian and Swiss by 12 per cent. Sixty- 
four per cent. of the soldiers are less than twenty- 
five years old. The well-to-do classes form only 
13.9 per cent., farmers 6.6 per cent. and manual 
labor 73 per cent. The young legionaries often 
come to the recruiting bureau in a state of com- 
plete physical exhaustion caused by the privations 


in all classes by the war, so bread was the important 
incentive. 

The German [continues M. Lanziére] is senti- 
mental and disciplined but needs a directing will 
and a force creating new forms. So their youth, 
deprived by the war of their natural leaders, 
naturally gravitated to France and its Foreign 
Legion. They are young men without a past and 
they have chosen to enter life by the door formerly 
reserved for those who wanted to leave it! The 
apprentices had learned no trade, but they are good- 
natured, devoted, faithful and generally sober and 
honest. They are plastic clay in the hands of their 
young French officers who have to guard them from 
the devil-may-care pose, the blatant cynicism and 
gross vices of the older soldiers who survive. 

The old-time legionary did not like confidences 
or attentions from his officer. It was in the tradition 
for his superiors to be kind though brusque, just 
though hard. So the old non-commissioned officers 
did not understand at once the spirit of the new 
methods. They were amazed at the sports where the 
officers played against the men and they did not 
understand so much solicitude for the moral, in- 
tellectual and material life of the recruit. The first 
winter was in the mountains and in the heart of the 
forest, with cold rain, wind and snow and no housing 
conditions as in Germany and Austria. But when 
the Moroccan spring came with the flowers and the 
gay regimental anniversary, the Legion was content 
under the tents along the bridges that had to be 
repaired after the mountain torrents had swept 


them from their girders. And the young officers . 


can reply to the campaign of calumny started in 
Germany against the Legion, “We have understood 
your children better than you and if they are ready 
to serve under a flag not their own, it is perhaps 
because they have, whether consciously or not, 
perceived a grandeur to which you are blind.” 
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The Eruption of Kilauea 


AWAIL’S illustrated monthly maga- 

zine, Paradise of the Pacific (Hono- 
lulu), brings us interesting notes on the 
explosive eruptions of the volcano of 
Kilauea, declared to be the severest since 
1790: 


Ordinarily exhibiting a spectacular lake of 
writhing lava, at varying levels—sometimes disap- 
pearing to leave a dark pit for a short space— 
Hawaii’s best known wonder has for several weeks 
been indulging explosive tactics. 

Yes, ier usual manner, for to olden Hawaiians, as 
far back as island legends go, the volcano spirit was 
ever feminine and divine. Pele, goddess of fire, is 
even today not altogether a myth in many minds. 
Nor are all the minds Hawaiian that attribute some- 
thing of personality to the force that shakes the 
earth, shoots rocky fragments and pillars of dust 
miles high, causes red rivers of leaping or lingering 
lava to overflow craters or gush from mountain- 
sides, and has its eloquent demonstrators wreathed 
around the world. 

For the first time in 134 years Pele has taken a 
life. During one eruption of the last month’s 
extraordinary activity of Kilauea, one over-daring 
enthusiast ventured too close to the mouth of 
Halemaumau, as the volcano’s great live pit is 
known, and he was caught by hot missiles from the 
underworld. 

There were possibly other victims, for it is said 
two soldiers were seen near the edge of the pit just 
before the explosion referred to, and none has seen 
them since. 

May 22—While not so violent as most of the out- 
bursts which have taken place at Halemaumau 
during the last ten days, the eruption which was 
ushered in at eight o'clock this morning with a 
sharp earthquake which shook the Volcano House 
was as spectacular as anything which has been seen 
since May 11, according to C. J. Lovejoy, the hotel 
manager. 

Many guests were at breakfast when the sudden 
savage shake, which has presaged most eruptions, 
was felt. Fora few moments the pit, out of which a 
thin cloud was streaming, remained unchanged in 
appearance. Then, ballooning over its lips, came 
the tip of the hulking cloud which soon was to 
stretch itself two miles aloft and which, bent by 
a contrary wind high above the trade, leaned over 
the Volcano House and trailed off toward Hilo. 
As the mass of dust climbed to a height of perhaps 
2000 feet, swelling until its bulk hid the south slope 
of Mauna Loa, the crack of thunder, much like the 
reports of field guns, was heard. Vivid lightning 
flashes played in and out of the murk and the roar of 
escaping gases was plainly audible. Along the 
northern curve of the pit white rocks were ejected to 
bound along the already littered plain to a stop. 

The desert lands to the south and west are taking 
on a new appearance as is the floor of Kilauea 
proper. The plantation town of Pahala likewise is 
suffering. Travelers returning from that point 
today reported that ash one-sixteenth of an inch 
in depth has spread itself over the buildings, fields 
and streets of the community. One square yard of 
the plantation tennis courts was cleared of the 

















KILAUEA IN ERUPTION 


(From a photograph taken in May) 


deposit. The sweepings weighed exactly ore 
pound. 

Without question the pit itself has paid in tl 
severest form the penalty at the hands of Pel, 
suffered by the whole volcano region. Before the 
eruption of May 11 its dimensions were roughly 
2000 feet by 1800 feet; its shape a rude ellipse. 
Today the void is estimated by Roy Finch, in 
charge at this observatory, and his assistant, Oliver 
Emerson, to be approximately 2500 by 4ooo feet. 
Earthquakes have crumbled the walls and have sent 
rock slides smashing down until, on the eastern side, 
territory as far as 600 feet back from the former 
automobile parking place has gone into the depth. 

All day today the pit has been variously active. 
At 8.30 this morning an outburst of gas sent up a 
swelling streamer. At 10.30 the view was obscured 
by a driving mist which came in from the northeast 
on the wings of the trade. Shortly after luncheon 
the roar of avalanches was heard at the Volcano 
House and the clouds increased. At 3 o’clock a 
series of earthquake shocks rocked the active zone. 
At 5 o’clock the most impressive spectacle of the 
day was seen, following a tremble which continued 
for three minutes and which sent tons of debris 
hurtling into the crater. The violence was ac- 
companied by the release of a vast volume of gas 
which caught the dust in the throat of the monster 
and lifted it in billow after billow of a cauliflower- 
like cloud to a height of 1000 feet, where it was 
buried in the mists which had overhung Kilauea all 
day. Motorists in the Kau desert saw the phe- 





nomena from afar and speeded their cars to pass by 
before the dust rain which accompanied the cloud 
caught them as it crossed the road. 

The (national) park is considered a danger area. 
Visitors are welcomed at the Volcano House but 
they are very carefully chaperoned. There will 
be no wandering at will for some days. Noses 
are counted before a party goes out and 
they are checked again upon the return of the 
group. 


In this connection it is interesting to 
revert to the first authentic record of an 
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eruption, made by a white man—that of 
Ellis in 1823: 


“The southwest and northern parts of the crater,” 
he says, “‘were one vast flood oi terrific ebullition. 
Fifty-one craters of varied form and size rose like 
so many conical islands from the surface of the 
burning lake. Twenty-one constantly emitted 
columns of gray smoke or pyramids of brilliant 
flame, and many of them at the same time vomited 
from their ignited mouths streams of fluid lava, 
which rolled down their black, indented sides, into 
the boiling mass.” 





A Swiss View of Phe League of Nations 


N the principal article of the bviliothéque | 


Universelle et Revue Suisse for June, 
‘Paul Maillefer, National Councillor of 
Switzerland, gives a most frank and sober 
resumé of results accomplished by the 
League, since the Swiss people entered it 
on May 16, 1920. It will be recalled that 
this action was taken after much delibera- 
tion, and only upon a full and explicit 
pledge that Switzerland should never be 
asked to send abroad a single soldier on any 
mission of the League nor to let any alien 
troops cross her territory—this being Hel- 
. vetia’s safeguard against any interpretation 
of the much-discussed Article X. This 
incident, and the political likeness between 
her and the United States, have always 
made Switzerland’s experience especially 
interesting for American students of inter- 
nationalism. 

“Switzerland congratulates herself, with 
good reason, on having entered the League 
by a solemn plebiscite.” Such is the 
prompt opening keynote. But to “the 
query which many put, whether the new 
institution has fulfilled the promises of its 
founders,” no curt or triumphant response 
can be made. 

“Its adversaries complain that it has 
not become universal.’”’ The absence of 
the United States, whose President was 
the League’s creator, is here, as always, 
profoundly deplored. “No human power 
can bring about the entrance of political 
states still so unstable’ as Germany and 
Russia. Other forces, e.g., the Council of 
Ambassadors and the Commission on 
Reparations, share the League’s field. 
America especially, as at Santiago and 
Washington, acts by preference on her own 
initiative. For these things the League 
is not to be blamed. Indeed, intent on 


results rather than methods, she welcomes 
all influences that aid in perpetuating peace. 
Yet, even in the perilous Corfu crisis, she 
exerted a decisive moral influence. The 
settlement of the World War is indeed far 
from complete, but this the Allies never 
delegated to the League at all. 

If any one ever seriously hoped for, or 
feared, a super-state, able to compel the 
submission of all international differences 
to arbitral or justiciary settlement, as indi- 
viduals within each commonwealth must 
submit—such a consummation is even re- 
moter to-day than when Tennyson sang of 
the “Parliament of Man.” The voice of 
the unnamed French poet here quoted is 
more like Whittier’s: 


“Now bless we, friends, God’s sovereign power, 
“That brings all things in fitting hour. 
“This waits the thirtieth century still? 

“Blest be his will!” 


Even serious internal questions, like the 
respective powers and duties of the Assem- 
bly and the Council, are yet to be settled. 
While, in the latter, four great nations have 
permanent seats—and the first (still va- 
cant) chair stands labeled U. S. A.—no 
accepted plan of rotation or other compro- 
mise has settled just how the ‘lesser 
states’’ shall fill the other six seats. 

The division, even, of the heavy expenses 
is not finally arranged, and some states 
are considerably in arrears. 

As to this latter question of outgo, the 
thrifty Swiss look on at close range with 
serious concern. The budget of 25,000,000 
gold francs annually seems enormous by 
comparison with their own. The list of 
officials, ‘‘increasing too fast to be ever 
correctly printed,” reached 480 in two years. 
Salaries of numerous chiefs range from 
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THE ASSEMBLY OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS IN SESSION AT GENEVA 


48,000 to 180,000 gold francs. The modest 
library requires a staff of twenty, incom- 
parably better paid than the fifteen who 


carry on the Bibliothéque de l’ Arsenal at— 


Paris, with its 200,000 volumes, 20,000 
manuscripts and 20,000 readers. 

The attempt to reduce the budget from 
twenty-five to twenty-one millions (even 
this being offset by over two millions de- 
manded for a reserve fund) has cost bitter 
tears, shed by the Japanese delegate Adatci 
who reported the measure, and by the chief, 
Albert Thomas, who yielded to it. This 
host of experts, secretaries, interpreters 
and special commissioners are “toiling 
desperately.” They accomplish the im- 
possible and yet more! In decimating them, 
says M. Adatci,‘‘weall become executioners.” 
Yet, as the Swiss exemplar of the simple 
life quietly suggests, ‘‘It was not meant to 
be a thing of grand bureaucratic luxury.” 

The long debates over Article X have is- 
sued in an “interpretative resolution,” de- 
claring that in case the Council appeals 
for joint economic pressure upon an ageres- 
sive state which is threatening a neighbor 
with war, this shall be merely a measure 
“of high importance,’ leaving each nation 
free to act, or not, at its own discretion. 
Even this resolution is to be long delayed by 
reference to the several home governments 
for approval, and so “nothing is settled.” 


But even its most persistent critics hardly 
profess to-day to dread the perilous dom- 
inance of the League over sovereign nations. 
Perhaps its chief value lies in bringing to- 
gether, from nearly all nations, this large 
body of scholarly men and women, to plan 
for peace, harmony and the general good 
of mankind. Such evils as traffic in women 
and children, the cpium trade, epidemics, 
can only be fought by international investi- 
gation and united action. It is perhaps 
generally known that so well-informed and 
well-equipped a body as the Rockefeller 
Foundation has initiated the policy of 
handing over millions to the League, to 
be spent for the health of the world. In 
such fields there can be no conflict with 
“nationalism.” Such beneficent schemes 
as the financial regeneration of Albania, 
of Austria, even of Germany, the League 
can only propose and advocate, having 
itself no means to bring them about. 
As to the bitter jealousies and enmities, 
the clashing of «pparently vital interests 
between nations, the Assembly is at least 
a peaceful foruin for frank discussion, 
which so often assures better mutual 
comprehension. 

The writer savs in conclusion: 

Let us give due credit to the League of Nations 
in the firm assurance that it will realize the legiti- 
mate hopes of its founders and its friends. 
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Rumania in Days of Peace 

















© Ewing Galloway 
QUEEN MARIE OF RUMANIA 


T IS pleasant, even distinctly heartening, 
to hear that the Balkan states have 

united in creating so peaceful an organiza- 
tion as a Byzantine Archeological Society. 
The second meeting is to be in Belgrade 
next year. The first filled the two latter 
weeks of April last, at Bucharest, and is 
chronicled in the Revue des Deux Mondes 
(Paris) for June 15 by M. Charles Diehl, 
Member of the Institute, and himself an 
authority in this field. The whole credit 
for the launching of the new enterprise is 
accorded to Prof. Nicolas Jorga of Bucharest 
University, a cosmopolitan scholar “as well 
known in Paris as at home,” statesman, 
journalist, historian of art, dramatist and 
epigraphist. 

M. Diehl himself is. first of all a patriotic 
Frenchman, of course. The reader here in 
uttermost Hesperia, at least, can turn 
lightly and hastily the jubilant record, in the 
opening pages, of the unique honors re- 
ceived, and carried off, by the representa- 
tives of France in the constant round of 
receptions, banquets, and public meetings. 
He even boasts of being called on out of 


alphabetic order, before ‘“‘ Angleterre,” Bel- 
gium, Czechoslovakia and the rest. Italy, 
Greece, even Russia, were represented 
Not wholly consistent is the final word o! 
this exordium: 

Perhaps, as I recall ante-bellum congresses, I am 
tempted to ascribe the uniformly pleasant relations 
and perfect understanding to the fact that no nation 
claimed the right to guide the rest and to take any 
where the foremost place. At this gathering the 
Germans were not present. 

After this all too nationalistic introduc- 
tion, the general student or amateur in 
art, archeology or history will find a 
curiously fresh and alluring field opened up 
picturesquely before his eyes. 

The central figure is Stephen the Great, 
Voivode of Moldavia, who, coming to 
power just after the fall of Constantinople, 
to find Wallachia and Serbia already under 
the Turkish yoke, for forty-six glorious 
though often bitter years (1458-1504), 
repelled the armies of the Sultan (and on 
occasion also of Poland). 

At Bucharest is preserved the banner which this 
prince carried to victory on so many battle-fields. 
St. George, trampling the dragon under foot, is 
depicted in threads of silver and gold on a back- 
ground of purple velvet. French soldiers in the 
world war, by an unexpected chance, found in one 
of the monasteries of Mt. Athos this glorious trophy, 
which France had the honor of restoring to Rumania. 


Meantime Stephen was writing one of 
the latest chapters of Byzantine architec- 
ture, and painting, by the erection of a 
series of splendid churches that yet stand 
among Moldavian mountains and forests, 
encysted each in a mighty monastery-for- 
tress with lofty walls, battlements and 
towers for defense. To these little-known 
treasures of art the visitors were hospitably 
conducted during their fortnight’s stay. 

The churches are described as so covered 
with frescoing on the outer walls that they 
appear at a distance as if hung with richly 
colored Oriental rugs. Byzantine influence 
is predominant, even the old Greek phi- 
losophers, Socrates, #Plato, Aristotle and 
others, still appearing along with the saints. 
The facade is regularly monopolized by a 
vast Vision of Judgment. In “Satan's 
army,” on God’s left, the Jews, Turks, and 
Armenians crowd one another en masse. 
To these the odium theologicum sometimes 
adds the priests and monks of Rome. Else- 
where God stands expectant at the head of 
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Jacob’s Ladder, up which weary angels 
drag the bodies of the Faithful, while at 
each step hordes of devils strive furiously 
to wrest their burden from them, to fling 
them into the yawning pit below. 

In the cemetery of the Moldavian capital, 
Jassy, where the last.desperate stand was 
made in the World War, buried in one vault 
lie together the bodies of a French colonel, 
a surgeon, poilus and nurses, and over them 
grateful Rumania has raised a suitable shaft. 

Wallachia seems to have offered some- 
what less that was novel to the visitors. 
There is an echo of Egyptian wonders in 
the account of the excavations in the royal 
necropolis of the old capital, Curtea: 


Among these tombs one, probably his who 
founded the church, attracted special attention. 
When the slab which covered the tomb was re- 
moved, the dead man appeared just as on the far- 
off day of his burial; his pearl embroidered purple 
tunic fastened across his breast with gold buttons 
bearing his coat-of-arms, a diadem of pearls upon 
his forehead, and a rich gilded belt with a splendid 
gold clasp. It was but the vision of a moment, and 
peculiarly impressive. At the breath of the outer 
air, the rich stuffs faded and fell in dust, laying bare 
the tragic and pitiful skeleton. 


It is a curious fact that from this paper 


we can glean not a single detail as to the 
politicai or social conditions in the Ruma- 
nian state. There is not a word of gossip 
as to Court or. cabinet: « Its. value and 
interest, great as they seem, are limited to 
the remote past. And yet; the patriot- 
scholar ends as he began: 


I still hear so many eloquent voices that, in fault- 
less French, express with warm tears their sym- 
pathy for our country. Between Rumania and 
France the common memories of the great war, the 
same possible perils of the future, have welded a 
strong and loyal friendship. From this. journey 
we have once more brought back touching testi- 
mony to that friendship, and it is for that reason 
above all that I have desired to revive these grateful 
reemories, 


In concluding an article on “The Balkan 
Flux” in the Saturday Evening Post (Phila- 
Gelphia) for July 12, Mr. Lothrop Stoddard 
points out that, of all the Balkan States, 
Rumania gained most by the Great War, 
since her territory and population were 
more than doubled by the peace treaties. 
She now has an area of 122,000 square 
miles—larger than Italy—and a population 
of more than 17,000,000. But she is facing 
serious domestic and foreign problems. 


Transforming the Climate of Sardinia 


ITHERTO the climate of Sardinia 

has been both unhealthy for the na- 
tives and ill-adapted to the conduct of 
steady industry for the simple reason that 
the rainfall is highly irregular, coming down 
at times in such torrents as to produce 
swampy areas only too well adapted to the 
breeding of malarial mosquitoes, while at 
others it is too scanty to be conducive to 
agriculture. If only the water so over- 
plentiful at times and so scarce at others 
could be more evenly distributed through- 
out the year, what a happy change! But 
this is exactly what has been done by means 
of skilled engineering projects according to 
an article in the French journal Savoir, 
an abstract of which we find in the Swiss 
review, the Bzbliothéque Universelle (Lau- 
sanne). The plan in hand contemplates the 
storing of the winter rainfall in such a 
manner as to regulate the water supply. 


Many Utopian dreamers in former times have 
sought some means of making water fall from an 
atmosphere which contained no water vapor with 
the sort of success that can be imagined. But the 


Italian engineers have adopted a rational and 
scientific procedure by undertaking to modify the 
beds and the outlets of the natural lakes on the one 
hand and by creating artificial lakes on the other. 
One of these already constructed, the Lake of Tirso, 
at present contains eighty million cubic metres of 
water and is expected to contain next winter a 
much greater amount, its capacity being 460 million 
cubic metres. This artificial lake is 26 kilometres 
long, 3 kilometres wide and 65 metres deep . 
from this lake two outlets of 39 and 37 metres, re- 
spectively, supply a central electric station. The 
waters used for irrigation are capable of supplying 
70,000 hectares of land. 


Iron and zinc are abundant in Sardinia 
and other lakes will furnish the power re- 
quired to run electro-chemical and electro- 
metallurgical works. Thanks to these vast 
hydraulic schemes it is expected that agri- 
culture will be revived and the physical 
geography of the island will be transformed, 
since eight billion cubic metres of rain water 
which have hitherto ravaged the land with 
floods in winter will now be retained and 
made to serve the purposes of industry and 
of agriculture before they are permitted to 
join the ocean. 
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Sense of Locality in Men and Animals 


NE of the most fascinating problems 

which presents itself to the student of 
natural history is the faculty possessed by 
many animals of finding their way home, 
after being removed to great distances or 
after more or less extensive travel made on 
their own initiative. The most outstanding 
example of this, perhaps, is the migration 
of birds, but many are the stories told of 
faithful dogs which have surmounted ap- 
parently incredible difficulties in order to 
reach the side of a beloved master. This 
subject of a sense of locality and a faculty of 
orientation is discussed interestingly by 
Friedrich von Lucanus, in a late number of 
the Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung (Berlin), 
an abstract of which we find in the Vatur- 
wissenschaftliche Umschau (Berlin). 


Such a sense of direction or locality is peculiarly 
characteristic of birds. The Jark finds its nest hidden 
in a clover field with unerring precision. . . . Even 
more wonderful is the orientation exhibited by 
migratory birds in their long flights towards their 
winter home. It is true that among those migratory 
birds, such as swallows, storks, cranes and wild 
geese, which travel in great flocks it is possible to 
suppose that the old birds which have frequently 
made the journey and are, therefore, familiar with 
the way, conduct the young ones. But the matter 
is very different in the case of those birds such as 
the cuckoo and many birds of prey which migrate 
singly instead of in flocks. For instance, a cuckoo 
reared in a foster parent’s nest and entirely ignorant 
of its parents will start off on its travels in August, 
following a path of which it has no knowledge but 
which its ancestors have travelled for thousands of 
years, finally reaching, without fail, that remote 
winter home in tropical Africa whose very existence 
it cannot possibly know or even surmise—a feat 
which would appear to be quite impossible to human 
beings in spite of their superior intelligence. 


Hitherto various attempts have been 
made to explain this puzzling phenomenon 
by connecting it with weather conditions, 
such as prevailing winds, the falling of the 
barometer or the fact of the gradually re- 
ceding zone of warmth. The most recent 
investigators, however, are of the opinion 
that weather conditions have but slight 
effect on migration, 

In the life of animals and especially that of birds, 
inborn instincts are of great moment. Birds which 
have been taken from the nest at a very early age 
and reared in isolated captivity, exhibit the same 
customs as their free companions as soon as they 
are fledged, without having been specially taught. 
; Even the technique of nest building seems born 
in birds. To men it would be an incredible thing to 
think of a person being able to build a machine or 


construct a watch without instruction and merely 
through inherited capacity. But this is taken as a 
matter of course among birds who build their in- 
genious nests with no guide except inheritance. We 
are thus justified in assuming that the impulse to 
migrate is born in migratory birds and that the sense 
of direction to be followed is likewise inherited to a 
certain degree and that the bird simply flies unti! 
this impulse has exhausted itself and that it then 
settles into its winter quarters, remaining there 
until in the spring the inherited migratory impuls« 
is once more aroused. In this assumption we have a 
simple and natural explanation of the problem. 

Astounding powers of orientation are displayed 
also by the animals of the African jungle who travel 
long distances in order to reach water. They know 
how to find the way to the water hole with marvel- 
ous accuracy in spite of the monotony and sameness 
of the landscape. The sense of locality in fishes is 
likewise extremely remarkable. 

A notable example of this sense of locality 
is found in the salmon, which when ready 
to spawn migrates from the ocean into the 
rivers. Young salmon have been marked 
with copper rings attached to the fins. and 
in this way it has been proved that they 
invariably seek the streams where they were 
born. Even when a main stream has several! 
tributaries emptying into it the fish uner- 
ringly find the one where they first saw the 
light of day. The author considers that 
this springs from the same sort of automatic 
and reflex instinct to which he ascribes the 
migration of birds. He calls attention 
further to the distinctive sense of orienta- 
tion found in many insects, as when they 
always lay their eggs or place their cocoors 
on the north side of a vine or a fence: 

Thus we have here a case of orientation towards a 
distinct point of the compass, such as we find also in 
plants; the so-called compass plant always places its 
leaves in a line from north to south, a phenomenon 
which can probably be ascribed to the effect of the 
rays of the sun. ... 

But this inborn sense of locality is found in men 
as well as in animals particularly among savages. 
. . . Middendorff in- his work, “A Siberian Jour 
ney,” speaks of an astonishing power of orientation 
in the Samoyeds. ... This inborn capacity for 
orientation found in animals and primitive people 
occasionally makes an atavistic reappearance 
among civilized men. 

The author believes that the basis of this 
instinct in both men and animals is an in- 
nate sense of the main points of the com- 
pass. He suggests that his theory of orienta- 
tion and migration as being due to an in- 
born and automatic sense of the cardinal 
points of the compass, ought to be mace 
the subject of experiment by scientists. 
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Illuminating Gas from Mud and Slime 


HE purification of waste water, espe- 

cially in the neighborhood of our great 
cities, has long been a matter of the gravest 
concern to persons interested in matters of 
hygiene. Even in so great a city as New 
York the condition of the surrounding 
streams and even of the ocean itself is fre- 
quently no less than scandalous. This is an 
oft-told tale and many have been the 
schemes advanced for the remedying of such 
abuses. Perhaps the most practical way out 
of the difficulty is the discovery of a method 
of making it possible to recover potential 
wealth from sewage .as Mr. Boffin, the 
golden dustman, piled up a fortune from the 
garbage piles of London. 

Writing in Die Umschau (Frankfurt) a 
German engineer, Mr. G. Strassburger, dis- 
cusses the question from a practical point of 
view. He points out that in spite of the 
constant agitation during the last few dec- 
ades for practical systems of sewage purifica- 
tion, the expense of the plant has usually 
been so great as to give pause to the officials 
of the communities concerned. He goes on 
to say that certain potential values which 
have been hitherto destroyed are now press- 
ing themselves upon the attention of prac- 
tical men because of the hardness of the 
times in which we live. We read: 

Even if every value is absolutely indestructible 
within the complete circuit of the course of nature, 
it is disadvantageous for us to rescue the nutritive 
and fertilizing » alues and other valuable constituents 
of sewage only by the roundabout way of their pas- 
sage through rivers into the ocean, there to be re- 
claimed by the maws of fishes, thus finding their 
way again to the city. Far better to utilize them at 
once upon the place where they are produced. 

Certain of these immediately reclaimable 
values are the gases liberated from sewage, 
including methane or natural gas, as well as 
illuminating and heating gases. 

All organic materials liberate, upon de- 
composing, methane (natural gas) and other 
gases, whose calorific value varies according 
to the composition of the original material 
which may be widely different. Now sew- 
age contains large amounts of organic 
material in the shape of kitchen garbage, 
paper and other vegetable materials, ex- 
creta of various sorts, etc. All such matters 
begin to decompose within the course of a 
few hours. Microbes of various species at- 
tack them and begin to break them up, thus 
indirectly producing methane and other 


gases, according to the same process which 
takes place in the digestion of organic 
suhstances by men and animals. With 
these facts in mind, Herr Strassburger un- 
dertook measurements of the actual gaseous 
yield from thesettling tanks at Erfurt, where 
a famoussewage disposal plant is situated, as 
well as at other places. He found that in 
the course of one year the deposit sewage 
attributable to a single individual produced 
from 3-10 cubic metres of gas, according to 
the degree of decomposition arrived at. 
A complete decomposition of the organic 
material with a breaking down into gases 
and humus (i.e., the solid residues) yields 
on an average 10 cubic yards. One cubic 
yard of such gases has a calorific power 
of 5,600 calories in a non-purified con- 
dition and of 8,300 calories when purified, 
counting a loss of one-third as due to the 
purification process. One calory is the 
amount of heat required to raise the tem- 
perature of one litre of water, 1 deg. Cent. 
Thus we see that 1 cubic metre of the puri- 
fied gas is equivalent to about 1-2 k. g. of 
coal of good quality. 

Herr Strassburger estimates the value of 
the gas thus computed to be double that of 
1 cubic metre of illuminating gas derived 
from coal, since that yields only 4,200 
calories. This estimate is based upon the 
former value of the mark. He makes the 
following statement in regard to this: 

For a city of 135,000 inhabitants, therefore, the 
annual gas yield amounts to go0,000 cubic metres 
having a value of about 312,000 marks (reckoned 
on a pre-war basis); allowing for various other 
expenses this estimated value must be reduced to 
200,000 marks. 

The construction and operation of a settling plant 
(Klaranlage) for a city of 135,000 inhabitants re- 
quires an annual outlay of 30,000 marks (pre-war 
basis), so that the balance of 170,000 marks repre- 
sents a profit which undoubtedly justifies every city 
in erecting such a plant without being forced thereto 
by the Board of Health. By the reclamation of the 
gases in question the sewage purification plants may 
be rendered sources of profit just as are the water- 
works, the-gasworks, and the electrical plants at the 
present time. 

Finally, the author tells us that the initial 
expense of erecting such a plant can be com- 
pletely defrayed by the saving accomplished 
within three years’ time. He mentions with 
particular commendation the sewage-purifi- 
cation plant at Erfurt, where the apparatus 
known as the “Erfurt Funnel” covered by 
German patents enters into the process. 


| 
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News from Nature’s World 


Venomous Snakes and Poison Gas 


IGH hopes have been held that, the 

poisonous gases whose use was sprung 
as such a terrible surprise during the late 
war might be turned to beneficent purposes 
by being employed to exterminate vermin 
of one kind or another. Various experi- 
ments have been conducted under the aus- 
pices of our own War Department with 
these ends in view and with varying success. 
One of the most picturesque of these was 
carried out recently by an officer of the 
Chemical Warfare Department stationed 
at Fort Sam Houston. Some parts of the 
nearby territory are badly infested with 
rattlesnakes. These reptiles are fond of 
hiding themselves in the crevices of rocks 
_and caves and the idea of attacking them by 
means of the fumes of deadly gases seems to 
offer most promising results. A cave fifty 
miles north of San Antonio known to con- 
tain a den of diamond backs was chosen for 
the experiment. Phosgene and chlorine 
were forced under air pressure into every 
nook and cranny and the snakes soon began 
crawling uneasily about near the main en- 
trance of the cave. Strange to say, how- 
ever, they appeared to be not sufficiently 
disturbed to come out and attack the in- 
vaders. One enormous creature moving 
along a rock ledge in full view was entirely 
enveloped in clouds of phosgene, the nozzle 
of the tube being aimed directly at him. 
He merely changed his path and crawled 
behind some rocks much to the disgust of an 
officer, who exclaimed in tones of surprise, 
“That was enough to kill a regiment.” In 
another instance two great snakes were 
noosed and captured after being exposed to 
both gases for fully an hour. They were 
alive next morning. Later they were 
treated to a heavy dose of tear-gas which 
had no apparent effect upon them, all of 
which seems to justify the remark that ‘the 
Texas rattlers seem to be equipped with 
natural gas masks.” 


The War Against Snails 


Among those animal pests which injure 
vegetation and are therefore a bane and a 
“menace to the farmer, the snails are not the 
Jeast. In gardens, fields and vineyards they 
pursue their pernicious activities, devouring 
young plants, particularly the tender young 


leaves, buds and shoots. Under certain 
conditions, indeed, snails may increase so 
as to be a veritable plague and one which is 
by no means easy to combat. In a receni 
article in Kosmos (Stuttgart) this problem is 
discussed by Dr. George Stehli. One of the 
first things to be done in ridding a field or 
garden of these plagues, according to the 
author, is getting rid of the weeds which 
serve as harbors for these animals. He ad- 
vises also picking them off the plants in the 
arly morning or in the evening, for which 
purpose a pair of tongs or pinchers can be 
used, the animals being dropped into a ves- 
sel containing hot salt water, kerosene, or 
copper or iron sulphate. Since they are apt 
to creep into such places as overturned 
flower-pots or other shelters, they can be 
trapped readily. The author advises us: 


An ordinary flower-pot makes a good trap if a 
number of holes be bored around the top and the pot 
then buried in the ground to the level of the holes. 
Place a little stale beer in the pot, since snails find 
the odor of it attractive, and place a cover over the 
pot... or they can be attracted by piles of apple 
or orange peel, bits of raw vegetables, bread crusts, 
etc. 


Beds in vegetable gardens can be pro- 
tected from snails by surrounding them with 
narrow but unbroken strips of lime dust, 
coarse salt, plaster, sawdust, wood ashes, 
pine needles, etc., since the snails will not 
cross such lines. The same remedy can be 
applied to fields, but there the safeguarding 
strip must be broader. 

“Such protected strips can also be made 
of living plants, such as white mustard 
(Sinapis alba) a row of which is successful 
in keening snails away.” 

The Terrible Sting-Ray 

While the rays, including that  well- 
weaponed species, the sting-ray, are related 
to the sharks in structure, they differ 
greatly in outer aspect, as well as in their 
means of attack and defense. Perhaps this 
difference in appearance is less to be 
wondered at when we learn that the sharks 
and rays are considered to be the oldest 
fishes in existence and probably the stock 
whence all other fishes were derived. 
In both sharks and rays the skeleton re- 
mains cartilagenous throughout life, in- 
stead of hardening into bone. Other 
characteristic features are the three valves 
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of the heart, the spiral 
valve in the intestine, the 
absence of an air bladder, 
and the large detached 
eggs. Most of this group 
have the mouth on the 
lower side, as in the case 
of the creature shown in 
our picture. 

This animal, the sting- 
ray, is the most highly 
specialized member of the 
group. Its long, slender 
tail looks like a living 
whip, but it is a far more 
terrible instrument than 
even a cat-o’-nine-tails or 
a Russian knout. It is 
not only capable of in- 
flicting terrible wounds 


from the formidable spines, sometimes as 
much as eight or nine inches long, with 
which it is armed, but the opinion is held 
that the injury is intensified by the action 
These spines are 
subject to wear and tear, but from time to 
time the fish sheds them and replaces them 
by new ones which grow from behind. 

Most of the sting-rays live in the tropics, 


of a poisonous secretion. 


though some migrate into 
temperate climes, one 
species ranging from. the 
south of England west- 
ward to America and 
eastward to Japan. The 
specimen here pictured 
comes from the collection 
of the American Museum 
of Natural History. 


The Spotted Salamander 


When Benvenuto Cel- 
lini, the famous Floren- 
tine goldsmith and sculp- 
tor, was a small boy, he 
was seated with the rest 
of his family before the 
open fire one day when 
one of the curious little 
amphibians called a sala- 
mander ran across the 
hearth. Up jumped the 
lad’s father, fetched him 
a sound whack on the 
ear, and said sternly: 
“That’s to make you re- 
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member that the animal 
you just saw is not a 
salamander but only a 
lizard.” Evidently this 
drastic method was effec- 
tive in checking super- 
stition in this instance. 
Its chief significance is the 
emphasis it puts upon the 
age-old belief that a sala- 
mander was a creature 
capable of passing through 
fire without harm and 
even of extinguishing it. 
Salamanders, while closely 
related to frogs and toads, 
differ from them in not 
dropping the tail with 
which they are born. 
Hence they are known as 


tailed amphibians. There are a great many 
species, but most of them are confined to the 
northern hemisphere. 
present specimen is Oyster Bay. 
striking feature besides its brilliant colora- 
tion—yellow or orange spots on a black 
background—is its lizard-like form. These 
colors are sometimes called the warning 
colors, since they are so characteristic of 


The habitat of the 


Its most 


many poisonous reptiles 
and other dangerous ani- 
mals. The salamander is 
not only very poisonous, 
but it is said that when 
irritated or excited it 
exudes a milky juice which 
on occasion it even squirts 
for several inches. This 
secretion is extremely irri- 
tating to the mucous 
membrane of men or other 
animals, as of the eye, the 
mouth, and nose. Its 
movements are sluggish on 
the land, for which reason 
it feeds chiefly on other 
slow-moving creatures, 
such as snails, worms and 
beetles. In the water, 
however, its powerful tail 
enables it toswim strongly. 
It hibernates in the winter, 
seeking some moss-lined 
crevice for protection 
from cold during its long 
yearly sleep. 
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Worth-While Biographies 


Cobb of “The World” —- Leader in Liberal- 
ism. By John L. Heaton. E. P. Dutton & Com- 
pany. 3097 pp. 

Frank Irving Cobb, late editorial writer on the 
New York World, was considered by so competent 
a judge as Henry Watterson the ablest New York 
newspaper writer since the time of Horace Greeley. 
After an apprenticeship on the Detroit Free Press 
Mr. Cobb began his service on the World twenty 
years ago, in the lifetime of Joseph Pulitzer. His 
editorials attracted notice throughout the country, 
and were widely quoted even before the personality 
of the writer had become known outside a very 
small circle of newspaper men. This book has been 
compiled from Mr. Cobb’s articles and public 
addresses, prefaced by a brief sketch of ‘‘Cobb the 
Man” by Lindsay Denison and a personal tribute 
from Ralph Pulitzer. Since it is impossible in such 
a volume to present the facts of contemporary 
history which occasioned the daily editorial article, 
no such publication can do full justice to the writer. 
With this limitation, however, the book gives a very 
fair representation of the work of one of the most 
brilliant journalists of his day. 


An Ironside of Ireland. By Archibald W. M. 
Kerr. With an Introduction by J. W. Kernohan. 
London: Heath Cranton Limited. 152 pp. Il. 


During the Civil War which began in 1641 in 
Ireland and continued for more than twelve years, 
Lieut.-Gen. Michael Jones became Governor of 
Dublin and Commander of the Parliamentary 
forces in Leinster. This book tells the story of his 
career and throws much light on the troublous 
period in which Jones came to the fore. 


The Soul of Samuel Pepys. By Gamaliel Brad- 
ford. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 261 
pp. Il. 

Heretofore the great diarist has officiated as his 
own biographer, and it must be admitted that no 
detached writer can hope to produce a portrait which 
will rival in color and amplitude the work of Pepys 
himself. Yet Mr. Bradford, by applying his 
“psychographic” methods, while letting his subject 
speak for himself, has introduced order into the 
material and to a certain degree has clarified it and 
made it available for the reader who lacks the time 
and possibly the patience required to master the 
Diary in its original form. It is because the Diary 
is so complete a revelation of human thoughts and 
actions, that without the aid of such a book as Mr. 
Bradford has written the reader would necessarily 
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be somewhat confused. Mr. Bradford makes thi 
whole story simple and intelligible. 


The Real Daniel Webster. By Elijah R. Ken- 
nedy. With a Foreword by Hon. Frederick Evan 
Crane. Fleming H. Revell Company. 271 pp. Ii). 

We of to-day have inherited a fairly distinct por- 
trait of Webster as statesman, orator and lawyer, 
but the figure of Webster the man is by no means 
clear. In this book Mr. Kennedy takes the trouble 
to refute several persistent myths regarding Web- 
ter’s personal life. 


Mahatma Gandhi. By Romain Rolland. Trans 
lated by Catherine D. Groth. The Century 
Company. 250 pp. 

A sympathetic study of the Indian revolutionary 
leader by a European writer who views the results 
of Western industrial civilization with more or less 
discontent. One important point made by M. 
Rolland is that Gandhi is not advocating the return 
to the handicrafts merely for the sake of boycotting 
England, but with the far more radical and signili- 
cant purpose of doing away with the whole modern 
industrial fabric. 


The Life of Olive Schreiner. By S. C. Cron- 
wright-Schreiner. Boston: Little, 
Company. 414 pp. Il. 


Brown, and 


More than forty years ago Olive Schreiner wrote 
“The Story of an African Farm,” and by that one 
book almost instantly attained world fame. Sir 
Charles Dilke declared that she was “the only 
person of genius that any of the Colonies have 
produced.” In later years she disagreed with the 
South African policy of Cecil Rhodes, and became 
an ardent gtedvocate of the liberation of women. 
The present sympathetic biography is the work of 
her husband, Samuel C. Cronwright-Schreiner. 


Bolivar: Liberator of Venezuela, Colombia, 
Ecuador, Peru and Bolivia. By Henry Rowan 
Lemly. Boston: Stratford Company. 452 pp. Il. 


Henry Clay called the great liberator Bolivar 
“the Washington of South America.’ Maior 
Henry R. Lemly, U. S. A., formerly Colonel in the 
Colombian Army and Director of the National 
Military School at Bogota, has written a biography 
of Bolivar, whose revolutionary activities in Vene- 
zuela, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru and Bolivia resulted 
in the freeing of those countries from the Spanish 
yoke. For the first time we have in the English 
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language something like an adequate life of the 
South American revolutionist. 


Adventures in the Near East: 1918-1922. By 
A. Rawlinson. With an Introduction by Admiral 
Sir Percy Scott. Dodd, Mead & Company 
353 pp- Il. 

A British officer’s almost incredible experiences, 
including the capturing of a Bolshevik ship loaded 
with high explosives and piloting her out of Baku 
harbor under heavy fire. Colonel Rawlinson 
suffered for twenty months in a Turkish prison 
during the years 1921-22. 


The First White Woman in the Black Hills: 
as Told by Herself. By Mrs. Annie D. Tallent. 
Collected and Edited by O. W. Coursey. Mitchell, 
S. D.: Educator Supply Company. 181 pp. 

This is an account of the first expedition over the 
plains from Sioux City Iowa, to the Black Hills, 
in the autumn of 1874 The story was written by 


Mrs. Annie D. Tallent, who was a member of the 
expedition and was the first white woman to reach 
the Black Hills. 


The Boyhood of Edward MacDowell. By 
Abbie Farwell Brown. Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany. 251 pp. II. 

This story of the boyhood of America’s greatest 
composer is based upon unpublished materials and 
the statements of two persons now living who had 
first-hand knowledge of the facts. MacDowell 
grew up in New York City, but at the age of twelve 
made his first voyage to Europe, and from that time 
on lived abroad many years. 


Byron: the Last Journey, April, 1823—April, 
1824. By Harold Nicolson. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 288 pp. 

This year is the centenary of Lord Byron’s death. 
This book is devoted to a minute account of his last 
journey, with a full discussion of Byron’s relation 
to the Greek Revolution. 





Other Timely Publications 


A Dictionary of American Politics. By Edward 
Conrad Smith. A.L. Burt Company. 49) pp. Ill. 


A handbook of information for the American 
voter, including definitions of political terms and 
catch-words, as well as explanations of constitutional 
provisions and practical workings of the Govern- 
ment. One will find in this work succinct accounts 
ol political parties, measures and men of past and 
present. 


Behind the Scenes in Politics: a Confession. 
\nonymous. E. P. Dutton & Company. 308 pp. 


This book has an alluring title. Almost every 
\merican who has been in politics at all regards 
himself as something of an “‘insider.’”? These con- 
fessions of a political manager make no very sensa- 
tional revelations, but they do offer some suggestive 
explanations of things that have happened in Ameri- 
can political life within the past twenty years. 
The author makes some clear and penetrating com- 
ment on the methods pursued in the typical election 
campaign. 


Forestry Almanac. Compued and Edited by 
the American Tree Association, Washington, D. C. 
225 pp. 

In view of the widespread and rapidly growing 
interest in American forestry, this almanac, com- 
piled by the American Tree Association, comes at 
the right time. It gives all the essential facts 
related to the forestry movement which otherwise 
could not be made available without consulting a 
great number of authorities. It contains a section 
on organized forestry in the States which gives 
up-to-date information about the forestry activities 
and resources of each State in the Union. The 
book also gives a good summary of forestry laws, 
both State and Federal, and an account of the 
American lumber industry. 


Extension Courses of the People’s Institute— 
Psychology. Parts XIV-XX. By Everett Dean 
Martin. The People’s Institute Publishing Com- 
pany. pp. 159-248. 

Seven new lectures on psychology, by Director 
Everett Dean Martin, of the People’s Institute 
(New York City), have recently been published in 
the series of ‘Extension Courses.” Two of these 
are especially timely in this campaign summer— 
“The Psychology of Propaganda and Public Opin- 
ion” and “The Psychology of Politics.” Mr. 
Martin’s observations on these topics are based 
on definite knowledge of the methods and practices 
common in our political campaigns. 


The Lake Superior Country. By T. Morris 
Longstreth. The Century Company. 360 pp._ IIL. 


Mr. Longstreth made his literary reputation by 
his descriptions of Eastern mountain scenery 
notably the Adirondacks, the Catskills and the 
Laurentian hills of Canada. In his latest book he 
recounts adventures in the region of the great fresh 
water ocean of our Northern boundary, described as 
the wildest water scuth of Hudson’s Bay. Mr. 
Longstreth is a nature lover of the Muir and 
Burroughs school, yet his books abound in concrete 
facts about the regions of which he writes, and this 
is particularly true of the Lake Superior book. 


The Coal Industry. By A. T. Shurick. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Company. 383 pp. III. 


The author of this book has made a praiseworthy 
attempt to cover the entire subject of the coal 
industry in this country in a way that would appeal 
to the non-technical reader. It would be difficult 
for the layman, or indeed for the specialist in coal, 
to gather from the various sources the information 
about the industry in its manifold aspects which 
has been brought together in this single volume. 
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Titles of Books Recently Received 


The New International Year Book—1923. Edited 
by Frank Moore Colby. Dodd, Mead & Com- 
pany. 815 pp. With maps and other illustrations. 


Highwaymen: A Book of Gallant Rogues. By 
Charles J. Finger. With illustrations from wood- 
blocks by Paul Honoré. Robert M. McBride & Co. 
258 pp. 

Hawaiian Historical Legends. By W. D. Wester- 
velt. Fleming H. Revell Company. 215 pp. III. 

Out of the Past: Some Revolutionary Sketches. 
By R. W. Postgate. Houghton, Mifflin Company. 
120 pp. 

The Oil Trusts and Anglo-American Relations. 
By E. H. Davenport and Sidney Russell Cooke. 
Macmillan. 272 pp. With map. 


The Sale of War Bonds in Towa. (Chronicles of 
the World War—Edited by Benjamin F. Sham- 
baugh). By Nathaniel R. Whitney. Iowa City: 
The State Historical Society of Iowa. 236 pp. 

\ History of the Sixth Iowa Infantry. By Henry 
H. Wright. Iowa City: The State Historical Society 
of Iowa. 539 pp. 

The Government of Special Charter Cities in 
Iowa. By George F.: Robeson. Iowa City: The 
State Historical Society of Iowa. 285 pp. 

Legislative History of America’s Economic Policy 
Toward the Philippines. By José S. Reyes. | (Co- 
lumbia University Studies in History, Economics 
and Public Law). Columbia University. 205 pp. 

The Farming Fever. By Wheeler McMillen. D. 
Appleton & Company. 167 pp. 

The Bank of North Dakota: an Experiment in 
Agrarian Banking. By Alvin S. Tostlebe. (Colum- 
bia University Studies in History, Economics and 
Public Law). Columbia University. 210 pp. 

Man’s Judgment of Death:. an Analysis of the 
Operation and Effect of Capital Punishment Based 
on Facts, not on Sentiment. By Lewis FE. Lawes, 
Warden, Sing Sing Prison—President, American 
Prison Association, 1923. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
146 pp. 

Conflict of Policies in Asia. By Thomas F. Mil- 
lard. The Century Company. 507 pp. 

An Historical Survey of Jewish Philanthropy— 
From the Earliest Times to the Nineteenth Century. 
By Ephraim Frisch. Macmillan. 196 pp. 


International Questions. (Journal of the National 
Institute of Social Sciences). Volume VIII. Bos- 
ton: F. W. Faxon Company. 201 pp. 


From Renaissance to Revolution: a Study of 


the Influence of the Renaissance Upon the Political 
Development of Europe. By Sylvia Benians. E. 
P. Dutton & Company. 203 pp. With map. 

The Evolution of the Politician: a Short Study 
of the Corrupter of Politics, the Enemy of De- 
mocracy; His Origin, Development and Present 
Status. By R. D. Bowden. Boston: The Stratford 
Company. 248 pp. 

The Genius of American Business. By Julius 
H. Barnes. Doubleday, Page & Company. 154 pp. 

The Re-Creating of the Individual. By Beatrice 
M. Hinkle. Harcourt, Brace & Company. 465 
pp. Ill. 

The Mastery of Fear. By William S. Walsh. E. 
P. Dutton & Company. 315 pp. 

Substance and Function and Einstein’s Theory 
of Relativity. By Ernst Cassirer. Authorized 
Translation by William Curtis Swabey and Marie 
Collins Swabey. Chicago-London: The Open 
Court Publishing Company. 465 pp. 

Psychology in Theory and Application. By 
Horatio W. Dresser. Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 
727 Pp- 

The Romance of a Living Temple: A Study of the 
Human Body. By Frederick.M. Rossiter. George 
Sully & Company. 254 pp. 

Food and Health. By Inez N. McFee. Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company. 345 pp. 

Tolerance—Two Lectures Addressed to the 
Students of Several of the Divinity Schools of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. By Phillips Brooks. 
FE. P. Dutton & Company. 

His Religion and Hers. By Charlotte Perkins 
Gilman. The Century Company. 300 pp. 

A Layman’s Confession of Faith. By P. Whit- 
well Wilson. Fleming H. Revell Company. 208 pp. 

The Idea of God. By Clarence Augustine Beck- 
with. Macmillan. 343 pp. 

The Character of Paul. By Charles Edward 
Jefferson. Macmillan. 381 pp. 

Letters of the Tsaritsa to the Tsar—1914-10916. 
With an Introduction by Sir Bernard Pares. Robert 
M. McBride & Company. 478 pp. 

Louis Manoha. Translated from the French of 
Abbé A. Bessieres by Rev. I. Domestici. Boston: 
The Stratford Company. 97 pp. 

George C. Chase: a Biography. By George M. 
Chase. Houghton, Mifflin Company. 153 pp. With 
portrait. 








